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N Fraser for May 1877, I sketch- 
ed briefly the first of these two 
institutions as it exists in Egypt, 
and much of what was there said 
would apply equally to the status 
of its subjects in Turkey proper. 
But, though the legislation on which 
it is based is the same in both 
countries, some important distinc- 
tions attach to it in the latter which, 
in view of recent events and of the 
still prevalent misconception as to 
the whole character and working of 
slavery throughout the Levant, may 
perhaps be worth further statement. 
As the same popular error com- 
monly brackets with this the other 
custom of polygamy—though there 
is but one solitary link of connec- 
tion between them—it will be con- 
venient to include these two most 
distinctive features of Ottoman so- 
ciety in the same notice. 

Turkish servitude, like that of 
nearly all the nations of antiquity, 
had its origin in the practice of 
enslaving prisoners of war. But 
instead of the bitter and uniform 
degradation to which defeat had 
immemorially doomed its victims 
at the hands of civilised Greece 
and Rome, the genius of Islam im- 
posed a bondage tempered by many 
alleviations which deprived the sys- 
tem of more than half its horrors, 
and transmitted it to the present 
day in a form that has hardly a 
feature in common with the barba- 
rous yoke that ceased in our own 
colonies less than half a century 
ago, which was only abolished in 
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SLAVERY AND POLYGAMY IN TURKEY. 


the United States by the war 
of 1862, and still flourishes in 
‘Christian’ Cuba and Brazil. Later 
in the history of the nation, as war 
ceased to furnish its yearly harvests 
of captives, and as extended rela- 
tions with the Caucasus, Barbary, 
and Abyssinia gradually introduced 
a new class of slaves, the same 
clement legislation that had miti- 
gated the sufferings of captive 
Huns and Teutons threw its egis 
over these still ruder victims of an 
iniquitous traffic, and, during the 
Middle Ages and for three centuries 
later, rendered Turkish slavery an 
easier condition of life than was 
the feudal serfdom that prevailed 
throughout Europe till within little 
more than a century ago. From the 
very first, in fact, Mohammedan 
legislation softened and humanised 
the barbarous provisions of the old 
Roman code, and relieved the con- 
dition of the slave from nearly all 
the severities and much of the 
degradation that attached to it in 
non-Moslem countries. Thus, while 
among the Romans and Byzantines, 
as in modern Transatlantic slavery, 
‘the legal status of a bondsman was 
that of a beast of burden or other 
chattel (servi in potestate domini sunt 
ut pecora, jumenta et cetere res), in 
Turkey, Egypt, and even Persia the 
law protects the slave at every 
point, recognises him as a human 
being with definite and inalienable 
rights, and raises his condition to 
one of mere unwaged domestic 
servitude, in which, as a rule, he is 
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better off than the paid free ser- 
vant.! A glance at the provisions 
of the Multequa (the general digest 
of Ottoman law) which affect the 
institution, and which in practice 
are very rigidly adhered to, will 
illustrate and confirm this statement. 

The code in question recognises 
no fewer than six gradations of 
slavery, which differ widely and 
importantly from each other, and 
form so many steps from absolute 
bondage to freedom. Of these the 
first is that of keulelik, or uncon- 
ditional servitude, in which the 
slave is the mere chattel of his 
master, with no legal rights of any 
kind except to protection from per- 
sonal abuse. But the condition even 
of this class has little or nothing 
in common with that of the West 
Indian or American negro. The 
law absolutely protects their life 
and, as I have said, forbids undue 
severity of punishment; besides 
which, they are as a rule kindly 
treated, and, except in the case of 
slaves born such or purchased in 
infancy, are entitled to their liberty 
after nine years’ service. The second 
category is that of the mazzoum, 
which consists of slaves who are 
permitted by their masters to work 
or trade on their own account. 
These may acquire property and 
even themselves own slaves, and at 
their death may devise their estate 
as they please, their children, too, 
being mazzoum like themselves. The 
third class consists of mukiatebs, or 
slaves who have received a contract 
(kitabet) stipulating that their free- 
dom shall take place in the event of 
some specified condition being fal- 
filled, such as the payment of an 
agreed sum of money, or the per- 
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formance of a particular service. 
During the term over which these 
contracts extend, their holders can 
neither be sold nor hired out, and 
may also purchase slaves of their 
own, to whom they may grant 
similar privileges to those enjoyed 
by themselves. But if the condition 
be not fulfilled within the term, 
the slave lapses to the state of 
keulelik. The fourth grade is that 
of mutebbirs, or slaves who have 
received a deed (tebbir) which con: 
fers on them deferred freedom to 
take effect on some stipulated con. 
tingency, such as the death of the 
miaster, his return from a pilgrim- 
age, or other future event. The 
slave thus gifted may be sold, but 
his sale carries with it the irre. 
vocable condition, and in no way 
bars his right to liberty the mo- 
ment the specified event happens. 
The fifth class, called mutebberi- 
mulkiateb, combines the double ad- 
vantages of the third and fourth. 
The sixth—wumml-vélid, ‘ mothers 
of children’—consists entirely of 
female slaves whose children have 
either been acknowledged or adopt- 
ed by their owner, and thus become 
free: these pass at once into the 
class of mutebberi, and, while they 
cannot in the meantime be sold, 
attain their fall liberty on the 
master’s death, if not enfranchised 
before it. The fact that a large 
proportion of the female slave popt- 
lation belongs to this class may 
argue more for Ottoman bene- 
volence than morals; but it is at 
least conclusive as to the many 
privileges and the general kindliness 
of the treatment which Turkish— 
as contrasted with Cuban and Bra- 
zilian—bondswomen enjoy. 


1 For confirmation of this statement I may refer the reader to, amongst other authori- 
ties, Urquhart’s Spirit of the East, White’s Three Years in Constantinople, Olivier’s 
Voyage en Turquie, and Ubicini’s Letires sur la Turquie. It may also be remarked that, 
although unwaged, these slave servants are much more lightly worked, are better 
clothed, fed, and lodged than free domestics, and receive in Ramazan, Courban-bairam, 
and other periodical backsheeshes and in vails from their masters’ visitors far more than 


the fixed wages of their free fellow-servitors. 
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Nor are these half-dozen grades 
of slavery merely distinguished by 
a loose popular fashion. They are 
all practically recognised and their 
several immunities safeguarded both 
by law and public sentiment. A 
Mussulman who ill-treats his slaves 
is socially looked upon very much 
as a wife-beater amongst ourselves, 
and if the abuse at all amounts to 
cruelty, the victim can appeal to 
the Cadi and insist on being sold 
to another master. But gross cases 
of ill-treatment are very rare, and 
such claims for protectionare seldom 
made. The condition, too, carries 
with it no personal, or at least in- 
delible, degradation ; and so, in Tur- 
key as in Egypt, it not seldom 
happens that a master liberates a 
favourite slave and gives him his 
daughter in marriage, without the 
public feeling at all regarding the 
union as a mésalliance. Similarly, 
many Turks of what may be called 
the middle and upper classes prefer 
slave wives to freeborn mates, 
exempt as they thus are from what 
in the East as in the West is often 
the inconvenience of marriage rela- 
tives, and especially of mothers-in- 
law. Equally, too, is the status no 
bar to admission to the public 
service. Less than fifty years ago, 
indeed, most of the ministers and 
great officers of the Porte were of 
servile origin, and even at the 
present hour freedmen not a few 
hold high rank in both the army 
and navy. 

Another fact, which further mini- 
mises the evils that belong to the 
institution under even its most 
humane conditions, is the com- 
paratively small number of the 
slaves now held in Turkey, espe- 
cially in the provinces. Thirty 
years ago it was officially esti- 
mated that, out of Constantinople, 
this did not exceed two per cent. 
of the Mussulman population, and 
since then the increased opera- 
tion of the causes which had re- 
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duced the class to this low figure 
has further diminished the propor- 
tion. The spoils of war have long 
ceased to recruit it, the Barbary 
rovers no longer send their captives, 
and even before the complete 
Russian conquest of the Caucasus, 
the pressure of European opinion 
at the Porte had virtually put an 
end to importations on any con- 
siderable scale from Circassia and 
Africa, which for centuries had been 
the chief feeders of the traffic. 
The large Circassian immigrations 
into Turkey have in part revived 
the supply of white female slaves, 
as the colonists still sell their 
daughters as readily as of yore. 
But as the letter of the law is 
against these purchases—the Cir- 
cassians being nominally at least 
Moslems—the trade is contraband, 
and the business done much less 
than under the old system of open 
shipments from the coast. The 
legal suppression of the traffic in 
Egypt has also so much reduced 
the importation of black slaves from 
Africa that hardly units now pass 
where scores were formerly shipped 
from Alexandria. A small supply 
is still received from Tunis vid 
Malta, whence, by what may be 
called the irony of trade, they 
mostly reach Constantinople on 
board British steamers, as the pre- 
tended harem and servants of some 
travelling effendi. Once in Stam- 
boul there is no difficulty as to 
their sale, as, although the public 
slave market was suppressed thirty 
years ago, the private depéts at 
which slaves are lodged are well 
known, and the tratlic goes on 
nearly as openly as, though under 
conditions of greater decency and 
humanity than, in the old Yessir- 
bazari. White slaves are generally 
kept at Tophaneh, across the Horn, 
and are there dealt in, a shade more 
privately but with equal freedom 
from the interference of the police. 
A short trial is allowed at the house 
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of the intending purchaser for, in 
the case of male slaves, medical 
examination to ascertain if they be 
sound in body and free from consti- 
tutional defects. In the case of 
girls, this function is performed by 
an official matron called el Khibra, 
and particular care is further taken 
to ascertain their personal habits by 
day andnight. If the probationers 
satisfactorily pass this ordeal the 
bargain is then concluded, and the 
new purchases become essentially 
members of their masters’ families, 
in the hierarchy of which they take 
precedence of, and are, as 1 have 
said, even better treated than, free 
servants. Prices vary from 2ol. 
to 30l. for a low-class negro to 
2001. or 300/. for what may be called 
the raw material of a pretty Cir- 
cassian girl. These lastare mostly 
bought from the parents or the 
first-hand dealer ‘in the rongh,’ 
and after a year or two’s careful 
nurture and education in the accom- 
plishments of upper-class Moslem 
society, are sold again by the 
trainer at any price the caprice of 
a rich purchaser may give. The 
best are usually bought either for 
marriage or concubinage, and the 
others for service as ladies’ maids, 
bath-attendants, musicians, dancing- 
girls, and other non-menial occupa- 
tions. A great scandal in the case 
of these girls is, that many of the 
intermediary purchasers who thus 
polish and train them for ultimate 
use are Turkish ladies of rank, who 
speculate in them either with a 
view to money profit on the opera- 
tion, or to serve some equally base 
purpose by making presents of 
them to the Palace or to some in- 
finential grandee. It may be af- 
firmed, however, that the majority 
of this white class attain compara- 
tively speedy freedom by marriage 
—a goal that silences all reflection 
on the stages through which it has 
been reached. 


The great majority of the slaves 
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comprised in these six categories 
soon rise from the lowest class, and, 
through one or other of the grada- 
tions mentioned, attain their free- 
dom well within the legal term of 
adult servitude. But—and no better 
proof of the mildness of the institu- 
tion in Turkey could be given—it 
often happens that the bondsman 
refuses liberty, preferring to live 
on with his master and die in his 
service. The slave who has thus 
declined enfranchisement is called 
Azadsig-keulé, and when age over- 
takes him he is released from all 
labour, and set generally to take 
care of the children during their 
exercise or play, receiving from 
them in return the endearing ap- 
pellation of baba—father. 

From the operation of all the 
causes now mentioned, coupled 
with the additional fact that the 
class is only in a very small degree 
self-recruiting, it may be affirmed 
that slavery in Turkey is dying ont. 
Already in the Asiatic provinces, 
where it is most naturally rooted, 
the ownership of even a very few 
slave servants is mainly confined 
to the Stamboulee officials and the 
richest of the old Moslem families; 
and, as the sources whence these 
are supplied gradually dry up, the 
institution must, pari passu, be- 
come extinct. But to anticipate 
this natural result would be equally 
impolitic and useless, for no human 
power could stamp out a custom so 
consecrated by time and religion 
as has been that of slavery through- 
out the East. Other social reforms 
must pave the way for its extinc- 
tion, and it is to these first, rather 
than to any mere arbitrary efforts 
of a mistaken philanthropy, that 
wise administrative action should 
be directed. Slavery anywhere is 
an anachronism, and in Turkey, 
with the disappearance of other 
social features not more barbarous 
than itself, it too will disappear in 
the natural order of things. In 
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our own colonies, the brute force of 
law and money enabled us to abolish 
the institution on a given day; but 
in Turkey, beyond the Bosphorus, 
to which little more than the echo 
of Western civilisation has yet 
penetrated, no such summary revo- 
lution would be possible. Even in 
the capital, the most liberal Moslem 
will, plausibly enough, reply to the 
abolitionist thus: ‘So long as our 
religious code and social practices 
remain unchanged, we must either 
employ slaves, hire Christian women 
(whom we cannot trust), or wait 
upon ourselves. Slavery is, there- 
fore, a necessity interwoven with 
our faith and notions of decency, and 
cannot be abolished without sub- 
verting the very basis of our social 
and moral institutions.’ But strong 
as the hold of religion and adét 
still is on the great majority of the 
population, the violation of both on 
many other points has, within the 
past thirty or forty years, grown 
into common practice, and the 
sanctions that buttress slavery will 
in time similarly yield to Western 
influence and example. The recent 
slave convention with Egypt sug- 
gests a method of dealing with the 
evil that may be found equally 
feasible in the empire proper—the 
immediate prohibition of traffic in 
slaves, and the deferred abolition of 
the status of slavery altogether 
after an interval sufficient to pre- 
pare society for the change. The 
former of these measures, honestly 
enforced, would indeed suffice, but 
the operation of both would so 
hasten the dénowement as to bring it 
well within the next score of years. 
With British influence now behind 
the Porte to stimulate it to this 
and other equally vital reforms 
which would have been hopeless a 
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couple of years ago, the institution 
in Turkey, as in Egypt, may be 
safely regarded as doomed ; and in 
the meantime—as I remarked of it 
in connection with the latter coun- 
try—while this social revolution 
is being effected, Ottoman legisla- 
tion and public sentiment may be 
fairly credited with having mini- 
mised the evils which are insepar. 
able from the institution even in its 
mildest form. 

But the popular misconception 
as to the character and practical 
working of slavery in Turkey is 
not. greater than that which pre- 
vails respecting polygamy. The 
common notion is, that this institu. 
tion, if not precisely of Mussul- 
man origin, is general throughout 
Ottoman society, and that gross 
domestic immorality is the result. 
Exactly the reverse is true in fact. 
Biblical readers need not be re- 
minded that the custom is older 
than the Pentateuch, that it was 
common amongst the Jews and 
other Eastern nations, and that— 
although prohibited, for sufficient 
social reasons, by modern Christian 
legislation—it is nowhere forbidden 
by the New Testament. It is no 
part of my object to defend the 
institution—though it has found 
more than one apologist and even 
advocate among Christian moralists 
and divines*—but to correct the 
prevalent misimpression as to its 
extent and social effects among the 
Mussulman population of Turkey. 
And first as to its extent: the popu- 
lar notion is that every Turk, 
above the rank of the poorest, is a 
Bluebeard, with his full Koranic 
allowance of four wives, supple- 
mented by concubines @ discrétion, 
The fact is that only a minority of 
even the richest avail themselves 


* The reader who may be curious to know what can be said in defence of polygamy 
from a Christian point of view, will be interested, if not convinced, by the arguments 
employed in Ockinus’s Dialogues in favour of Polygamy, Lyser's Polygamia Triumpha- 
triz, and the Rev. W. Madan’s Thelyphthora. 
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of the full legal privilege, while of 
those below that rank not one in a 
thousand have even two.? Among 
what in Europe would be called 
the middle and lower classes, the 
rule, with few exceptions, is one wife 
—with, only in rare cases, the sup- 
plement of an odalisk, or slave con- 
cubine. The first and almost suffi- 
cient explanation of this is—the cost 
of the indulgence. It is not merely 
the dowry which in Turkey a hus- 
band gives to instead of receiving 
with a wife, that makes marriage 
an expensive luxury ; but each mate 
is entitled to a separate mainte- 
nance on a scale according with her 
husband’s position, and withont re- 
ference at all to the number of the 
whole, whether they be one or four. 
In the case of the rich, this means 
the support of a separate train of 
slaves, carriages and other inciden- 
tal outlay for each kadin; and even 
among the poorer classes, of con- 
siderably more than the individual 
cost of number one. The eco- 
nomical check, therefore, largely 
neutralises what might otherwise 
be the tendency to conjugal excess. 
I have personally known most of 
the Turkish ministers of the past 
nineteen years, and many function- 
aries of second class rank in both 
Constantinople and the provinces; 
and of the whole, I cannot remem- 
ber more than six or eight who 
transgressed the monogamic rule, 
Thus A’ali, Fuad, Riza, Kibrizli, 
Mehemet-Rushdi, Mahmoud,Husni, 
Ahmet-Veffik, Server, Kiani, Mid- 
hat, Hussein-Avni, and Savfet 
Pashas had, or have, only one wife. 
Namyk Pasha, a type of the oldest 
school, and the late Mustapha 
Fazyl Pasha, the brother of the 
Khedive and leader of the ‘ Young 
Turkey’ party, were in my time 
the only members of the Divan 
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whose harems were up to ‘full 
strength,’—affording, as both of 
these could, not merely to bear the 
cost of quadruple establishments, 
but to disregard the modern pre- 
judice against more wives than one. 
Namyk still lives, and in vigorous 
though no longer green old age, 
profits by his wealth and the facility 
of divorce to keep his harem ata 
constant level of youth with Cir- 
cassian recruits. But the very 
notoriety of this couple of exceptions 
among the governing clique, proves 
the rarity with which the one-wife 
rule is now broken. It may, in- 
deed, be affirmed that during the 
past twenty or thirty years the 
social fashion—which in the East 
is quite as influential as popular 
opinion amongst ourselves — has 
been steadily growing in favour of 
limitation ; and the new adét which 
is thus acquiring strength already 
avails to counteract, to a consider- 
able extent, the legal temptation to 
indulgence in two, three, or four. 
Still, the custom is none the less a 
substantial factor in the problem of 
Eastern social reform, and, conse- 
crated as it is by both time and 
religion, must be accepted till the 
double sanction thus given to it is 
outweighed by the example of a 
healthier Christian morality than 
that which now forms the only al- 
ternative the Turk has any know- 
ledge of, and which he may well be 
excused for regarding as no im- 
provement on his own. 

This being so, let us glance at its 
practical working where advantage 
is taken of the privilege. In the 
case, say, of an establishment with 
three or four wives, the first married 
takes and retains domestic prece- 
dence, and as such is called the 
buyuk khanum‘ (chief lady), while 
the others are of even rank, and 


* Some years ago, among a population of 40,000 Mussulmans in Crete, there was not 
a single case of polygamy. 
* In families in which the husband’s mother resides with her son, this title of respect 
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are distinguishedas ‘second 
or ‘fourth,’ or by their personal 
names with ‘khanum’ (lady or 
madam) affixed. By law each of 
these is, as I have said, entitled to 
maintenance on a scale of comfort 
proportioned to the husband’s 
means; and if he fail in this or any 
other marital duty, the aggrieved 
wife may appeal to the Cadi with 
the certainty of obtaining redress, 
or, if the husband refuse it, with 
the right to divorce. If, as is usual 
amongst the rich, the wife bring 
with her or afterwards purchase 
slaves of her own, these remain ex- 
clusively her property, over whom 
the husband has no rights what- 
ever. He has, however, in law full 
personal rights over such as are 
bought with his own money, whether 
for attendance on his wives or as 
concubines for himself, but intimacy 
with any of these except the last is 
considered bad social ‘form,’ and 
in practice is therefore very rare.® 
Even what may be called recognised 
concubinage, too, is much less com- 
mon than is generally supposed. It 
is rare even in one-wife families, 
unless the kadin be childless, and 
still less so in those in which there 
are two, three, or four legal mates. 
Throughout all time in the East, 
barrenness has been a misfortune 
and a reproach, and the childless 
wife, losing her prerogative, has 
to choose between divorce, the in- 
troduction of a second, or such a 
compromise as Sarah made with 
Abraham. She generally prefers 
the last, and the children resulting 
from it are as free and legitimate as 
if they had been her own. One 
great merit, indeed, of Moslem over 
Western legislation is, that it does 
not recognise bastardy: in law, as 
in fact, every child has a father, and 
the stigma of illegitimacy i is there- 


, ‘third,’ 
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fore unknown. Hence the social 
pariahs who disgrace our own civi- 
lisation are never met with among 
Mussulmans. The travelling phil- 
anthropist will consequently look 
in vain for foundling hospitals 
among the public charities of Stam- 
boul, Damascus, and Bagkdad. Nor 
is this all: polygamy and its mor- 
ganatic concomitant may be further 
credited with eliminating from 
Moslem social life a feature which 
is recognised as almost a necessary 
evil among ourselves. Outside the 
Christian quarters of Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna, and the other large 
coast townsof the Levant, no traces 
of public prostitution are to be 
found; while in the interior—bar- 
ring a few still Christian exceptions 
—it is absolutely unknown. In 
Europe, this scandal to civilisation 
flourishes under police license and 
almost with social sanction : in the 
East, it is everywhere sternly repro- 
bated both by Moslem law and 
public feeling. In bare justice to 
facts, the ethical balance may there- 
fore ‘be thus stated: In Christen- 
dom we have monogamy and ‘the 
social evil;’ in Moslem Turkey, 
polygamy and a measure of public 
morality that may be sought for in 
vain from the Save to the Pacific. 
The universal habit of early mar- 
riage throughout the East further ex- 
plains, if it does not justify, this privi- 
lege of conjugalrecruitment. In the 
Asiatic provinces, the average ages 
at which the relation is formed are, 
say, twelve for the wife and sixteen 
or eighteen for the husband, be the 
religion of the parties what it may. 
Whether Moslem or Christian, the 
wife fades early, and is passée many 
years before the husband has 
reached his prime. I was present 
once at Mosul at the marriage of a 
buxom little Chaldean of eleven to 


and its status of precedence are given to her-—the love and reverence of a Turk for his 
mother being perhaps the most beautiful feature in Moslem social life. 

5 In this respect the relations of Turkish masters with their female slaves contrast as 
creditably with those formerly common in the West Indies and America, as does 
Eastern servitude generally with the old Transatlantic institution. 


» 
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a widower of thirty-five or forty, 
and no suggestion even of any dis- 
parity of age was hinted by any of 
the company. A dozen or at most 
fifteen years later, she would be 
nearly as middle-aged as an English 
or French woman of fifty, while he 
might still be physically young. 
Hence, anciently, the universal 
custom of polygamy, and in modern 
times the temptation of the Turk 
to indulge in a practice which is 
at once adapted to the climate and 
sanctioned by both religion and 
immemorial usage. 

As regards divorce, this again is 
much less common than might be 
supposed in view of its legal facility 
and the ready means it affords of 
escape from irksome conjugal fet- 
ters. For this there are two suffi- 
cient reasons—the cost of the relief, 
and the strong social sentiment that 
has grown up against it. As already 
remarked, the rule is that the Mos- 
lem husband, and not the wife, pays 
a dowry, varying in amount accord- 
ing to the rank of the parties. 
Two-thirds of the sum are paid over 
to the bride before marriage, and, 
besides also what she generally re- 
ceives from her father in the shape 
of a very abundant outfit, become 
her own absolute property. The 
remaining third, retained by the 
husband, is payable only in the 
event of his divorcing his wife 
against her will, in which case she 
takes away with her, in money or 
goods, the whole of the originally 
stipulated amount, and is moreover 
entitled to three months’ alimony 
from the date of the divorce. Ex- 
cept in the case of those who can 
afford to disregard this considerable 
fine, it acts as an effectual check 
on recourse to the privilege, and, 
coupled with the social discredit of 
discarding a wife, renders divorces 
as a rule very rare. Among Mos- 
lems, nevertheless, the thing itself 
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is even simpler than amongst the 
Jews. No ‘bill of divorcement’ is 
necessary, but only the short verbal 
formula of ‘ Veil thyself, take thy 
marriage portion, and go.’ A wife 
may be thus repudiated twice and 
taken back, but if the fatal formula 
have been pronounced a third time, 
she can only be recovered after a 
fuliy consummated marriage with 
and divorce by another husband. 
This latter condition sometimes 
results in awkward contretemps. 
The person chosen to play the part 
of intermediary husband is generally 
the oldest and feeblest poor man 
that can be found. For a ‘con- 
sideration,’ he consents to discharge 
the provisional function, and engages 
to divorce the lady on the morrow. 
But it occasionally happens that the 
faithless old sinner, having pocketed 
and earned his fee, refuses to sur- 
render a pretty and wealthy bride, 
or only does so after a much longer 
usufruct than was bargained for, 
and for a further considerable money 
ransom. As may readily besupposed, 
such a condition and its incidents 
have weight with even the hastiest- 
tempered husbands, and co-act with 
other considerations to protect wives 
against the risk of talak (repudia- 
tion), except for grave and sufficient 
reasons. Certain it is that, barring 
in such cases, divorces are now quite 
as rare amongst the Moslem as 
among the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and a hundred times less 
common than among our ‘ more 
civilised’ selves. Before the Cadi, 
however, as before Sir James 
Hannen, the law in this respect 
favours the wife less than the hus- 
band. The latter may brave social 
feeling and cut the conjugal knot 
when he likes, but the wife can only 
regain her freedom on proof of 
positive ill-treatment or for one or 
two other grounds of complaint,° and 
even then at the cost of abandoning 


* The accomplished authoress of The People of Turkey—a book, by the way, that 
deserves all the praise the critics have awarded it—is in error in saying that ‘the 
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her dowry and trousseau to her pec- 
cant consort. Herein British and 
Turkish womankind have, in some 
sort, a common grievance, which 
will, no doubt, receive full redress 
in the good coming time when 
woman’s rights shall have conquered 
recognition in both countries. In 
the meantime, if it accorded with 
the scheme and limits of this paper, 
I could easily demonstrate that, 
notwithstanding the legal favourit- 
ism of the baser sex in the matter 
of divorce, the disabilities and social 
subordination of women in Turkey 
are vastly fewer and less than is 
commonly supposed. I could quote 
ample private authority to prove 
that harem-life, instead of being a 
state of unlimited license on the one 
side and of virtual slavery on the 
other, is essentially home life in 
many of its best and tenderest 
aspects. In fact, in Turkish society 
the men see no women but their 
wives, mothers, and sisters, and as 
a rule, therefore, think of no others; 
while the women similarly know 
only their husbands, and are wholly 
occupied with them. Nowhere, too, 
is the old-fashioned sentiment of 
reverence for parents and love of 
children more actively paramount, 
and—I do not scruple to affirm, 
with whatever weight may attach 
to a long residence in and ex- 
tensive travel through the coun- 
try—nowhere is the general tone of 
family and social morality higher. 
This averment may surprise some 
readers, but it will be endorsed by 
those who know ‘T'urkish society 
even in Europe as it is, and not as 
it is painted by writers who have 
studied it through the medium of a 
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Pera dragoman or from the windows 
of Misserie’s hotel. 

It remains to notice what I have 
called the one connecting link be- 
tween these two institutions—the 
slave element of ewnuchs, which the 
popular Western notion regards as 
an essential outcome of polygamy. 
Here again history refutes a com- 
mon error. Instead of being at all 
a peculiar feature of Moslem society, 
harem-life—without its polygamic 
extension, but with the recognised 
practice of concubinage—was essen- 
tially a Byzantine institution, and 
long before ever a Turk set foot in 
Europe had spreadas a high domestic 
fashion—nearly as strong as that 
which now obtains amongst the 
Ottomans—northward even into 
Russia. Indeed, not this alone, 
but nearly all the other usages of 
Turkish society which seem most 
opposed to modern Christian ethics 
and civilisation, were prevalent 
throughout Asia—and, as regards 
most of them, throughout Europe 
too—centuries before Othman first 
settled in Bithynia, and, with hardly 
an exception, were found in espe- 
cial vitality in the Lower Empire 
by Amurath, and Mohammed II.’ 
Eunuchs, a necessary element of 
the harem system, infested the 
court and patrician palaces of 
Rome itself from before the days of 
Elagabalus, and twelve centuries 
later were still as necessary adjuncts 
of the establishment of a Byzan- 
tine grandee as they now are of any 
harem in Stamboul. The ‘neutrals,’ 
indeed, who waited on Anna Com- 
nena and the Byzantine ladies for 
three hundred years after her, were 
white ones from the Caucasus, be- 





privileges of divorce thus indulgently permitted to a man are entirely beyond the reach 
of a woman, whom no human power can release from her nxekyah vows without her 


husband's freé consent.’ 
four well-defined grievances. 


The law gives the wife the right to similar relief for three or 


* If historians of Byzantine society, from Cantacuzene to Gibbon, are to be believed, 
personal vices, which more zealous than well-read Christians are also in the habit of 
placing to the special discredit of Mussulman morality, were prevalent under the 
Palzologi to an extent without parallel anywhere in modern times. 
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tween which and Constantinople a 
brisk slave-trade had been kept up 
centuries before the Crescent dis- 
placed: the Cross from St. Sophia. 
These ‘vermin of the East,’ there- 
fore, no more came in with the 
Turks than did the system of which 
they form a part. On the contrary, 
to the latter belongs the credit of 
having at length mitigated the 
social horror by selecting its vic- 
tims from amongst a lower type of 
humanity. Slaves of this class 
are now exclusively African blacks 
smuggled through Egypt from the 
Soudan. Till within a few years 
ago their mutilation commonly took 
place at Assiout and other stations 
on the Upper Nile, where Coptic 
priests were the chief operators ; 
but the Khedive has put an end to 
this infamous industry, and the 
whole of the small yearly importa- 
tion comes ready-made from Kordo- 
fan and Darfour. Their high price, 
too, now limits their employment to 
the Imperial Palace and only the 
very wealthiest households,in which, 
I need hardly say, the part of a 
tyrant police ascribed to them by 
the common Western notion has no 
foundation in fact. 

Though I have nearly reached 
the intended limits of this paper, it 
will be pertinent to add a word in 
correction of yet another miscon- 
ception as to the effects of polygamy 
on the Mussulman population. It 
is commonly assumed that the 
practice largely explains the un- 
doubted numerical decline of the 
Turkish as compared with the non- 
Moslem races of the country. But 
apart from the fact that the custom is 
much less general than is supposed, 
other obvious causes, or rather one, 
quite sufficiently accounts for this 
slow but steady exhaustion of the 
dominant caste. Without reference 
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to the much over-stated practice of 
pre-natal infanticide, which is al- 
most unknown in the villages and 
smaller towns of the interior, the 
blood-tax of military service amply 
explains the phenomenon. It may 
be that the indolence and seclusion 
of harem-life are more conducive to 
sterility amongst Turkish women 
than the freer and healthier condi- 
tions under which their Rayah 
rivals live; but certain it is that 
the exclusive liability to the con- 
scription has told with most des- 
tructive effect on the Ottoman 
population. In the good old days 
when war recruited rather than 
thinned their ranks and filled their 
harems with female captives, poly- 
gyny ‘spawned warriors by the 
score,’ and more than supplied the 
life-waste of Amurath, and Bajazet, 
and Solyman’s campaigns. But 
for more than two centuries this 
wealth of external supply has ceased, 
and, with a restored sexual balance, 
the military drain has every year 
more and more sapped tke vitals of 
the race. From the age of sixteen 
to twenty-five the whole Moslem 
population—except that of the 
capital—is liable to conscription, 
and of the many thousand able- 
bodied men who, even in times of 
peace, are thus annually drafted 
away from reproduction, it is esti- 
mated that not more than 35 per 
cent. return to their homes, and 
these generally health-wrecked from 
nostalgia, rheumatism, and gastric 
disease. From Scutari to Kars, 
and from Sinope to Marash, the 
life-blood has thus been more than 
half sucked out of the Mussulman 
population. Districts which, less 
than fifty years ago, numbered their 
crowded Mussulman villages by 
scores, are now comparatively 
desert or peopled only by Rayahs. 


* In war-time there is practically no limit of age at which the conscription stops. 
During the late conflict, of more than 100,000 recruits levied in the single vilayet 
of Aidin (Smyrna), many were above forty years of age. 
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Between Brousa and Smyrna alone 
at least a dozen large Moslem 
villages, which in Sultan Mah- 
moud’s time reckoned their in- 
habitants by thousands, have now 
either disappeared altogether, or 
survive only in the merest wreck 
of their former numerical strength 
and prosperity. And so in more 
than half the other pashalics of 
Asia Minor, on which in practice 
nearly three-fourths of this blood- 
tax falls: the drain of the con- 
scription has reduced the Mussul- 
man element to an extent which 
those who do not personally know 
the country would hardly credit. 
For centuries the Rayahs, on the 
other hand, have not  contri- 
buted a man to either the army 
or navy, but pay only a small ex- 
emption-tax and multiply in peace. 
The three years of the Crimean 
War, it was reckoned, cost nearly a 
million of Turkish adult male lives, 
and the late single-handed conflict 
probably as many more. Thus 
handicapped in the race of vital 
multiplication, it needs no argu- 
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ments from polygamy or other 
practices to account for the lee-way 
made by the Ottoman as compared 
with the Rayah communities of the 
Empire. 


Still, much as the evils of slavery 
and polygamy are exaggerated by 
Western opinion, both are in fact 
bad enough to be incompatible with 
any advanced civilisation. Slavery, 
even in its mildest form, admits of 
no defence, and Christian legisla- 
tion has equally set its ban on 
plurality of wives. But while the 
former must be grappled with in any 
attempt to socially regenerate Tur- 
key, the latter may be safely left to 
run its comparatively harmless 
course, till the few who now prac- 
tise it become gradually converted 
to the domestic faith of the many 
—that one wife is enough, and very 
much better than two, three, or 
four. We tolerate polygamy in the 
Deccan and the Punjaub, and what 
Indian legislation thus sanctions 
cannot well be condemned in our 
Turco-Asian protectorate. 


J. C. McCoan. 





IS SCHOOLMASTERING A LE 


T is impossible to say that the 
professional status of the Mas- 
ters of our high grade schools is a 
question in which any large section 
of the public take a real or defi- 
nite interest. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. A Rugby or Win- 
chester Master does not bear about 
him any visible tokens of ill-usage. 
He seems a sufficiently well-to-do 
person. Those Masters with whom 
parents are brought in contact are 
usually men of high university 
distinction. Their private stand- 
ing in society is unquestionable. 
They have no cause to say with Die- 
go in the Spanish Curate, ‘ Our poor 
thin stipends make us_ arrant 
dunces.’ On the contrary, they bear 
about them all the evidences of 
wealth and culture. Their houses 


are mansions, they are admirers of 


curious furniture and esthetic wall 
papers, they are nice in their critic- 
isms of literature and art, they are 
indefatigable travellers, their talk 
is of Greece, Palestine, Algiers, 
they are members of the Atheneum 
and the Alpine Club, and there is 
about them an aroma of intellectual 
virtue. The public may fairly be 
a little sceptical on the subject 
of their wrongs. 

Occasionally, however, thereoccur 
times of spasmodic perturbation, 
which show that all is not well with 
them, and at such times they and 
their sorrows receive what many 
persois consider an undue promi- 
nence. Such at least was the case 
during the recent causes célébres of 
Rugby, Eton, Felsted, and Cam- 
bridge. Each of these cases caused 
a fierce but fleeting excitement. 
Through each of these places in 
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turn the visible pole of the scholastic 
world stood up. But the surface of 
public opinion, which, in the present 
state of the case, can never know or 
care very deeply about the matter, 
is now stagnant indeed. Those of 
us who have been interested in the 
questions at issue, who have felt 
that they have been merely diffe- 
rent forms of the same diffi- 
culty, are unable to see that any 
good has resulted from these dis- 
creditable scenes. The want of 
coherence and of well-understood 
principles as to the relative posi- 
tions of Governing Bodies, Head 
Masters, and Assistant Masters isas 
manifest as ever. It is as possible 
now as it was before the Rugby 
rebellion that a room: full of Tory 
trustees should appoint to a Head- 
Mastership a man distasteful to a 
body of able and audacious subor- 
dinates, and that those subordinates 
should, by a merciless _harass- 
ment, relegate their legally ap- 
pointed superior to the calmer 
career offered by a Crown living in 
the Eastern Counties. No improve- 
ment in the tenure of boarding 
houses has resulted from the un- 
fortunate dispute at Eton; nor is 
there any reason why a clique of 
Essex squires, backed by the flighty 
indolence of one of our smaller 
bishops, should not again dismiss 
from his post a successful teacher 
and accomplished scholar, for no 
other reason than that he had 
zealously exercised the discretion by 
which at great personal cost he had 
made the school successful, and 
which was so conspicuously wanting 
to both squiresand bishop. The Cam- 
bridge scandal was a very gross in- 


1 The following article, while in many of its considerations it includes all High Grade 


Schools, refers more particularly to schools of the types of Harrow, Rugby, 


borough. 


and Marl- 
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stance of ordinary denominational 
bigotry ; but nothing can be traced 
in the proceedings which took place 
in reference to it which makes it 
less likely that similar cases may be 
enacted with impunity elsewhere. 

These various storms, in each of 
which a great principle was in ques- 
tion, have completely passed away 
without leaving either precedents 
to follow or any permanent flow 
of opinion in the public mind 
which might make like disturb- 
ances impossible for the future. 
The stagnation extends equally to 
the calling itself. The Head Mas- 
ters’ Conference is generally recog. 
nised, even by many of its members, 
as probably the most impotent 
assembly in the world. Much was 
hoped from it by sanguine people. 
It was ushered into public notice 
by a perfect fanfare of trumpets. 
For three long days in each year it 
is in severe labour. The strength 
of the patient while in travail is 
sustained by lunches and dinners, 
soirées and conversaziones. The 
successive births have hitherto 
been the tiniest of mice. Its own 
members now profess to regard it 
merely as a pleasant social meeting. 
But an assembly, however impo- 
tent and however unrepresentative, 
may feel difficulties, may even de- 
sire toremove them. Accordingly, 
at the Christmas meeting for 1876, 
the vigorous Head Master of Sher- 
borne had motions on the ‘agenda’ 
sheet which were intended as 
an advance, however slight, in 
the direction of regarding the dig- 
nity of Teaching on a higher level 
relative to that of keeping a Board- 
ing House than it has at present 
attained. But the Head Master of 
Sherborne has gone the way of 
all vigorous Head Masters. He 
has left the profession. And so, 
in this year’s ‘agenda,’ which the 
Athenewm very fairly characterised 
as ‘unambitious,’ the whole subject 
was quietly dropped. 

Nor must we look for any recti- 
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fication of boundaries from those 
who, Head Masters or not, are in 
possession, or anticipation, of the 
loaves and fishes. For indeed the 
bread is crusty and the fishes are 
sufficiently plump. Men who live 
well are seldom anxious for 
change, and it is not from those 
who are themselves making large 
fortunes out of boarding houses at a 
small expenditure of teaching power 
that we must look for reforms tend- 
ing to exalt the teacher. 

But, among a few of the best of 
these men, and in a large section 
of those to whom! teaching is a 
great work, there are evidences of 
a desire to enforce the claims of 
their calling to the rank of a 
learned profession. With such a 
desire and with such claims, any 
one must deeply sympathise who 
considers the intellectual eminence, 
the zeal, and the unselfishness of 
many of the men to whom.we refer. 
To gain the rank they desire, 
however, something more is required 
of them than the frequent assertion 
that it is their due ; they must show 
that their calling satisfies what we 
will call the ‘unities’ of professional 
life. That their object will eventu- 
ally be gained, we think possible: 
but we believe that, as matters 
stand at present, they are beating 
the air; and we desire to take ad- 
vantage of this time of perfect calm 
to trace, as far as may be, the agen- 
cies which thwart and hamper their 
efforts, and thus to do our part in 
defining the objects to which we 
think these efforts might in the first 
instance be best directed. 


I 


THE ‘unities’ to which we refer, 
those characteristics which are 
common to learned professions, con- 
tain at least these four principal 
ones: (1) that a special course of 
preparation shall have been passed 
adapted to the calling ; (2) that its 
members should be regarded by the 
public as experts ; (3) that the con- 
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ditions of success should not in- 
clude that of being skilled in or 
members of any other calling; 
(4) that the prizes of the calling 
should be strictly intra-professional. 

Now it is not too much to say 
that, so far as regards the obser- 
vance of these unities, the youngest 
Pupil Teacher recognised by the 
Education Department is more 
truly a member of a learned pro- 
fession than is the most successful 
Boarding-House Master at one of 
our great public schools. 

Consider the first of them. 

A man is taken at twenty-three, 
fresh from the river and the Senate 
House. He is pitch-forked into 
the middle of a public school and 
there bidden to teach. He is taken 
like a servant, on trial: like a ser- 
vant, he is subject to arbitrary 
dismissal ; like a servant, therefore, 
he has, rightly enough, little or no 
professional status. No one can tell, 
he cannot tell himself, how far he is 
likely to make a good Master. 
Perhaps he can impart knowledge ; 
perhaps he can inspire respect; 
perhaps he has tact to deal with 
various tempers; perhaps he can 
purify the moral atmosphere around 
him. On the other hand, perhaps 
he has none of these qualities ; and 
in this case, perhaps his chief is a 
man capable of finding it ont. 
In any case the discovery needs 
time for confirmation; hence the 
school is injured by the inefficient 
workman; and the workman is 
withdrawn for a long time from 
some other trade which might 
suit him. This of course con- 
tinually occurs, and must conti- 
nually occur, in a calling which 
needs such peculiar qualifications. 
It is therefore of special importance 
that a man should be able to gain 
an insight into the nature of the 
calling before sacrificing to it some 


* The University of Cambridge has now taken this matter up. 
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of the most critical years of his 
life. 

We wish it were possible to re- 
gard the schemes proposed for the 
elimination of this difficulty with 
hopefulness. The elimination, at 
the best, could be but very partial. 
The minutie of class arrangement, 
the use of a black board, methods 
of stimulating zeal by special 
systems of marking, and such like 
details, might, no doubt, to the 
infinite advantage of dull men, be 
learned beforehand in a school of 
pedagogic. But these are not the 
difficult parts of a teacher’s educa- 
tion: and until School- Mastering can 
be taught as carving was taught 
to youths in Rome, with wooden 
models, or until vile bodies can be 
found upon whom the intending 
Master may perform the experi- 
ments of tact, temper, and instruc- 
tion; the rest of his pedagogic 
training will, we fear, be found to 
be but dry bones. Moreover, the 
necessity for any such preparation 
would undoubtedly constitute a 
serious hindrance to securing the 
very men who are wanted in the 
profession, men of energy, learning, 
and versatility, who would choose 
the career of School-Master in pre- 
ference to the more alluring one of 
barrister only because it offers an 
immediate independence.’ 


II 


WE say, secondly, that in propor- 
tion as the members of a calling 
fail to be regarded as experts by 
people not engaged in it, the claims 
of the calling to a high rank are 
incapable of being sustained. Of 
all the causes leading to the rapid 
decline and the present low estate of 
the Church, that against which with 
a wise instinct she has most despe- 
rately fought, is the continually in- 
creasing disposition of the Legisla- 


The composition of 


the Syndicate renders it likely that, if this difficulty can be removed at all, it will be 


removed, and in the best manner. 
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ture to direct her practices and con- 
trol her folly. The members of the 
religious calling, in fact, are not re- 
garded asexperts. The denial of a 
similar authority to School-Masters 
is a fact of the calling which is on the 
surface; and it is difficult to see 
how, without something like a re- 
volution in national habits, this 
difficulty can be removed. Parents 
consider, and will always consider, 
that they themselves are the best 
judges of the proper education of 
their boys ; they regard the School- 
Master merely as a trained mechanic 
well fitted to work the machine ac- 
cording to their desires; and they 
feel that, although they may possi- 
bly act upon his advice, he is guilty 
of something like an impertinence ‘£ 
he asserts that his experience con- 
stitutes him the better judge. Asa 
matter of fact, in all cases in which 
the boy’s idiosyncrasies come into 
play, the parent is as likely to be 
right as the Master. And, there- 
fore, while a lawyer or a physician 
would at once throw up a case 
unless the client rested entirely 
upon the professional decision, a 
School-Master feels that he has no 
standing ground for asserting the 
same authority. Nor can we admit 
that it would be well that he should 
have such ground. 


Ill 


A PHYSICIAN who is desirous of em- 
ploying a lawyer, does not inquire 
whether he is-a homceopathist, but 
whether he is skilled in the law. The 
lawyer, if ill, seeks the best medical 
advice, ignoring the fact that his 
medical man is quite unlearned in 
. the principles of international law; 
and we fear that the clergyman who 
employs them both does not care a 
button about the uniformity of 
their attendance at church. Such 
professions we call ‘ pure ;’ they 
observe our third unity. 

Now to what extent is the calling 
of schoolmaster ‘pure’? A Head 
Master, in making choice of an 
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assistant, desires rightly that he 
should possess scholarship and the 
power of imparting it, the stimu- 
lating and disciplinary faculties, 
discernment of character, and so 
forth. All of these are as clearly 
the necessary stock-in-trade of a 
teacher, as the knowledge of drugs, 
the power of administering them, 
and the diagnostic faculty are the 
stock-in-trade of a physician. But 
there is also either implied, or stipu- 
lated for, something very different. 

From the time of the dark ages, 
when the only glimmer of letters 
was in the priestly class, the Teacher 
and the Priest have been in close 
connection. But, as was natural 
in an age of ignorance, it was the 
priestly function, credited as it was 
with more than mortal powers, 
which commanded respect. The 
teaching function remained little 
more than an accidental appanage 
of the priestly dignity, and until 
comparatively late years a lay 
teacher was a mere drudge of no 
social standing. Dr. Arnold did 
more than anyone before or since 
to endorse the claims of the School- 
Master to respect; he attracted into 
the calling men of good social posi- 
tion and of high intellectual and 
moral gifts. - But he as certainly 
helped to stamp it still deeper with 
the stamp of a clerical profession. 
This stamp is by use being slowly 
wornaway. But even now we feel 
that the air is heavy with clerical- 
ism. Even now a clerical Master 
regards his title to social and in- 
tellectual consideration, as existing, 
not in his teachership, but in his 
clerical position. And so it is re- 
garded by society at large. The 
man whose highest aim it ought to 
be to cherish every sign of tolerant 
thoughtfulness and of earnest scep- 
ticism in a boy’s mind, finds his own 
exceeding comfort in the Athana- 
sian Creed, or in the infallibility of 
so wondrous a piece of national 
literature as the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. And society at large desires 
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that it should be so. But it is 
worth while to reflect that until 
clerical Masters are taught to re- 
gard their orders as giving them 
no higher position in the calling 
than would be given them by a 
belief in spirit-rapping or by mem- 
bership of the Stock Exchange, and 
until the calling can speak its mind 
on educational topics with a voice as 
lay as that of the London School 
Board, it must for this reason alone 
inevitably take but a secondary 
place in the list of intellectual em- 
ployments. 

The Bishop of Truro was fond of 
saying that School-Mastering is a 
‘pastoral work.’ This sufficiently 
represents the view of the Arnold 
school. A Master must regard his 
pupils as apyia Xpeorod; he must 
have a fervent desire to ‘ win souls ;’ 
he must feel that before he can 
rightly expose the meanness of a 
lie, the baseness of cruelty, or the 
degradation of impurity, he must 
approach the matter on purely reli- 
gious grounds. And then, as things 
stand at present, the loaves and 
fishes may be before him. 

But different Head Masters will 
of course take different views of the 
standard of religious excellence to 
which their subordinates should at- 
tain. Some among them are willing 
enough to let a sleeping dog lie as 
long as possible. One will ask his 
Assistant Master at appointment 
whether he believes in the Divinity 
of Christ. Probably he does so. 
Another will desire that he should 
intend to take Orders. Possibly he 
may so intend, at twenty-three years 
of age. Another will stipulate at 
least that he shall be a member of 
the Church of England. Probably 
he is, at twenty-three. The most 
amusing decision on the whole 
matter that we know was one 
arrived at by a small private meet- 
ing of clerical Head Masters two 
or three years ago, and commu- 
nicated to us by one of them, a 
man the firmness of whose reli- 
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gious convictions is exceeded only 
by the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of 
his mind. The question was, ‘ How 
far is a man whose mind is in 
a “state of flux” fit to be a 
teacher?’ a ‘state of flux’ being 
defined as a general unsettlement 
on doctrinal religion arising from 
an earnest exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty. One scarcely knows 
whether to make merry or to be sad 
over this cock-boat of good men 
circling continually in their little 
eddy of thought, and sparing a few 
moments of their own immunity 
from turmoil to question and ad- 
monish the great tide which is 
sweeping for ever past them and 
past all like them, of which they 
know not the direction, and of which 
they are unable so much as to con- 
ceive the depth or the breadth. 
The result of the deliberation was 
that such a man ‘had better not 
have anything at all to do with 
teaching.” So say we, as things 
stand at present. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and his followers would, 
we have reason to think, desire that 
such a man should regard bimself 
as a member of ‘a national society 
for the promotion of goodness,’ and 
should take notice of such tests and 
pledges as merely the ‘ poetry’ 
of his profession. Ignore the bar- 
riers, he says in effect, and they will 
become thin air. We have been 
tempted at times to think that 
Mr. Arnold forgets that in others 
as well as in himself there exists 
the love of intellectual frankness. 
He at any rate forgets that it was 
not by regarding them as poetry, 
but by refusing fellowships polluted 
by them, that a few men of noble 
mind did away with tests at Trinity. 

Indeed, in this respect the calling 
bears in itself the seeds of reforma- 
tion. It is a very hard-working 
calling, and hard work requires 
freedom. Moreover, parents, while 
vaguely desiring religious excellence 
in their boys, are far more keenly 
alive to their success in competitive 
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examinations. Therefore the call- 
ing must have able men; but day 
by day able men are less and less 
inclined to take pledges, actual or 
implied. Hence the pledges must 
in time go. Meantime there will 
always be men after Mr. Arnold’s 
own heart, men who are apt to re- 
gard Religion as a matter where 
scrupulousness is, to use his words, 
‘altogether out of place.’* And 
they too, though not in the highest 
of ways, are doing good. For their 
intellectual depravity they repay 
themselves by acting as traitors in 
the camp which they have joined, 
and thus they decrease the dog- 
matic density of the whole calling. 
Thus all things work for good. 

The question is here complicated 
by the special nature of the work of 
a teacher of boys. This work is 
various, but the variety lies between 
narrow limits. A School-Master’s 
mind is, for some hours in every 
day, working on a comparatively 
low level. On the other hand, the 
life is bright and the companionship 
is stimulating. A man of intellec- 
tual vigour is therefore likely to 
supply that which is wanting 
in his actual day’s labour by 
wide reading and keen thought. 
In all probability he will not 
confine his reading to theology: 
he will desire in some degree to do 
after the example of other intellec- 
tual men. He will read sceptical 
philosophers, sceptical naturalists, 
sceptical historians, and he will do 
so without according to them a pre- 
liminary damnation. He is apt to 
forget that, while the ‘ earnest and 
humble inquirer’ is a person much 
in favour with the orthodox, it is al- 
ways understood thatthe ‘ humility ’ 
shall be of such a quality as that 
the ‘ inquiry’ shall have but one re- 
sult. And then comes another 
downward step. He is unable to 
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see in its fullness of beauty the 
‘pastoral’ nature of his work. 
Moral questions he has to decide 
and moral pyinciples to inculcate 
every hour of the day, and he does 
so with all his mind and with all 
his strength; but, it must be said, 
without first asking himself whether 
he desires to ‘win souls.’ Alto- 
gether apart from the Catechism, 
and the Athanasian Creed, and the 
necessity of Confirmation, it appears 
to him a really good thing, a thing 
worth working for, that boys around 
him should be gentle and pure and 
strong. And so, and so—he falls, 
possibly after many painful separa- 
tions from old and loved traditions, 
into a ‘state of flux.’ When he 
began his profession, the tests 
meant nothing: the real meaning 
of tests comes only with a know- 
ledge of the errors against which 
the tests were framed. But now, 
perchance, it is the tests which have 
become the errors, and he suddenly 
finds himself called upon, at thirty 
or more, when other callings are 
practically closed to him, to decide 
whether he regards an active part 
in dogmatic teaching and a prohi- 
bition of a ‘state of flux’ as the 
poetry of his calling or as attacks 
upon his self-respect. 


IV 


THe question of clerical Head- 
Masterships has usually been dis- 
cussed in view merely of its con- 
nection with the great subject of 
unsectarian education. But there 
is another aspect of it more ger- 
mane to our line of thought. 

To what do the members of the 
great liberal professions turn their 
energies and ambition? Surely to 


the positions of honour and emolu- 
ment attainable therein. To what, on 
the other hand, do School-Masters 
look as the object of their ambition ? 


the most winning attempt to make men happy in saying one thing and meaning 
another that has ever been put forward. 
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As obviously to an alien profession. 
What becomesof our Head Masters? 
Some of them are detained by the 
fascinations of a lucrative boarding 
house. But the greater number 
leave their calling before they have 
reached what in other professions 
would be the prime of their working 
life. Atan age when a barrister or a 
physician is coming into eminence, 
a Head Master retires into another 
world. He becomes a bishop, a 
dean, a canon, or a parish priest. 
A large section of the dignitaries 
and a very large section of the 
brains of the Church are provided 
by the Masters of our large schools. 
The most vigorous member of the 
Head Masters’ Conference has just 
retired to the headship of a college. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
a School-Master,so was the youngest 
Bishop, Mr. Bright’s ‘ brand new’ 
Bishop; so were the Bishops of 
Exeter, Oxford, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Ely. Assuredly we are not 
inclined to blame our Prime Minis- 
ters for their choice of men: for, 
from what we have read of their 
action, the clergy of a diocese must 
in these days offer to a bishop many 
opportunities for the use of the 
same disciplinary tactics that he 
had had to employ in the conduct 
of an unruly sixth form. 

And as with the big men, so with 
the small. Clerical Masters either 
grow rich on boarding houses or 
work hard as teachers. In the 
former case they are soon in a po- 
sition to buy, and in the latter case 
they are glad to accept, clerical em- 
ployment. They cast off the humble 
slough which has obscured their 
professional purity, and emerge in all 
the beauty and singleness of priest- 
hood. Henceforward the battles 
of sects, the Record and the Rock, 
albs and copes, and a short way 
with Dissenters, occupy much of the 
attention of men who have proved 
themselves capable of better things. 
It is not too much to say that no 
one at present engaged upon scho- 
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lastic work, except in a few cases, 
such as the Eton fellowships, looks 
forward to ending his life, either 
active or pensionary, in his present 
profession. 

The effects of the disappearance 
of clerical Head Masterships would 
be vast indeed. We can only stay 
now to point out one of them: but it 
is one of the most vital importance. 
At present they form, as it were, a 
dam to the free course of the calling, 
thwarting its legitimate impulses 
and turning its energies aside into 
alien channels. But, if they were 
removed, able and ambitious clerics 
would no longer care to enter a 
laborious profession, the highest 
ranks of which were closed to them. 
The laymen who took their places 
would soon insist upon something 
which should serve them as pen- 
sions; and thus, if the schools 
themselves continued, a system of 
final professional rewards would of 
necessity spring up. But it would be 
absurd to expect Governing Bodies 
to busy themselves about the ways 
and means of such a system, so 
long as their Head Masters drop 
contentedly off into the comforts of 
the Church. 


Vv 
THERE is, indeed, in most schools, 
one system of rewards, and that 
within the calling itself, which con- 
stitutes a still greater obstacle 
to a high public recognition of 
its place among professions. To 
Governing Bodies the change of 
an Assistant Master is of far 
less importance than the change 
of a butler or a footman. But 
Head Masters know better the 
value of a permanent staff. To 
them, passman though he be, a 
‘fair round arm bowler’ who feels 
that he has come to the end of his 
tether, and is therefore permanent, 
is of more value than the high 
wrangler or first-class man who is 
ambitious, and consequently mobile. 
Accordingly, the Masters of an old- 
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established school succeed in turn, 
without regard to their intellectual 
capacity or to their interest in teach- 
ing, to the duties, the risks, and the 
profits of a Boarding House: while 
in schools which are winning their 
way they are encouraged to build. 
The duties are what the Master 
chooses to make them: the risks 
are small; the profits are enor- 
mous. Many doubtless undertake 
their new trade in a thoroughly 
‘pastoral’ spirit. But there is, 
as Kingsley’s American said, a 
good deal of human nature in a 
man; and from this moment the 
Master’s main objects are completely 
and necessarily changed. He is 
now a private tradesman, and he is 
anxious, naturally enough, for the 
success of his venture: he has sunk 
a large sum of money in the pre- 
mises and ‘ good will,’ and he wants 
ahigh interest. He no longer—and 
this isa point to which we give special 
prominence—he no longer depends 
for his reputation or for his in- 
come on the success of his teach- 
ing, but chiefly on that of other 
people’s teaching, and on the 
economical capability of his wife 
or his housekeeper. The matter 
which now becomes of importance 
is the price of provisions. Hence- 
forward he has far more in com- 
mon with his butcher and baker 
than with members of a learned 
profession. He perhaps feels it 
somewhat of a humiliation to enter 
in his term’s bills such items as 
‘extra meat’—many do, we know, 
80 feel it; but the pill is well gilded. 

Parents yield to the necessity and 
pay. And no one can say that the 
money is earned under false pre- 
tences: for every parent knows for 
what he is paying, though the Mas- 
ter, like the ostrich, hides his head 
in the sand of ‘ moral influence ’ 
and ‘parental care.’ Parents pay, 
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the fact that they are paying famine 
prices for bread and butter. They 
know perfectly well, and they make 
no secret of their knowledge, that 
the accomplished and well-bred man 
to whom they send their sons is a 
member of a small set of mono- 
polists who are making out of their 
pockets a large fortune in precisely 
the same way as any other of their 
tradesmen. We do not deny the 
unwearying care that particular men 
will give to the boys under their 
charge. We are anxious to reite- 
rate that we are personally ac- 
quainted with men to whom their 
houses have been, so far as the con- 
ditions of the case allow, what a 
parish is to the most devoted East 
London parson. But that this 
feeling is a wide-spread one in 
the minds of the parents, and 
that it is a chief cause of their in- 
voluntary refusal to recognise the 
claims of School-Mastering to full 
respect, we are assured by what we 
have heard from the parents them- 
selves. It certainly seems right 
that it should be so. 

Here at least a change might be 
easily accomplished. Eliminate the 
tradesman ; eliminate the element of 
private speculation; corifine the work 
of a highly cultivated man to his 
proper sphere, the mental and moral 
training of boys. Without attempting 
to enter into detail, we may suggest 
that all the evils of the system 
might be removed, and the good re- 
tained, if the same system were 
applied to the boarding houses as 
now obtains with regard to ‘ dormi- 
tories’ at Haileybury or Wellington 
College; if, that is, the respon- 
sible government of the school held 
the boarding houses as their pro- 
perty, and gave to the Masters 
whom they appointed to them a high 
fixed salary for their conduct. In 
this way the greatest of all the 


but none the less do they recognise 


* This is specially the case at schools, 


many reforms that are needed in 


such as Wellington College, where the 


Houses are filled by the overflowings of the College itself. 
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this matter would be accomplished, 
and scholars would be saved from 
their present degrading attitude of 
dependence upon private patronage. 

Our object in this short paper 
has been a very simple one, and we 
have been able to fulfil it only in 
the barest outline. But we hope 
that having, as it were, blazed the 
trees, we may induce persons of 
greater opportunities to consider 
whether the time has not come for 
a general clearance of abuse. They 
will find plenty to do. They have, 
in the foremost place, to make the 
calling one which shall invite and 
retain men who will never regard 
doctrinal tests as ‘ poetry;’ who, 
resisting the voice of the charmer, 
will never consider scrupulousness 
in Religion as by any means ‘ alto- 
gether out of place.’ To these men 
they have, secondly, to give, if pos- 
sible, that peculiar professional 
feeling which always results from 
the consciousness of having under- 
gone the sacrifices attendant upon 
any course of special preparation. 
They have, in the next place, to 
render the calling one which shall 
offer good incomes to first-class men 
who desire to devote the best of their 
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earnestness and of their strength to 
Teaching, but who shrink from 
associating with such work the 
coarser elements of the present 
Boarding - House system. They 
have, fourthly, to cause Head Mas- 
terships to be regarded as the ulti- 
mate prizes of the Profession, and 
not merely as well-paid and promi- 
nent positions to be held by ambi- 
tious ecclesiastics,who openly regard 
them as temporary, until the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them of entering, 
from the level thus gained, an 
entirely new profession. They have, 
so to speak, to make them the 
Judge-ships of School-Mastering. 
They have, finally, to accomplish 
some such reform as we have 
indicated, in the Boarding-House 
system, which will at least render 
impossible the repetition of such 
scenes as have before now been 
witnessed — one Boarding-House 
Master hastening to provide fish 
breakfasts for his boys because he 
seriously thought that he must raise 
up acounter attraction to the charm- 
ing of his neighbour, who was 
rapidly drawing all boys to him- 
self through a liberal provision of 
sausages. 


A. 
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STUDIES OF ITALIAN MUSICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Part II. 


HUS Dr. Burney proceeded 
leisurely through the great 
plain of Lombardy, from Turin to 
Milan, from Milan to Bergamo, 
thence to Brescia,’ Verona, and 
Vicenza, seeing and hearing every- 
one and everything ; active, wide- 
awake, observing and criticising ; 
making extracts from dusty books 
and MSS. on the music of other 
days ; taking down notes on music 
and musicians of the present. Ah! 
if only we could obtain a sight of 
those notebooks in which Dr. 
Burney kept his journal, of those 
letters in which he told his friends 
at home of all his doings: those 
original sketches, taken from true 
life and of which the printed work 
is but the curtailed, polished, 
enfeebled copy. In looking over 
this cold, civil, pseudo-diary, 
trimmed and clipped so as to 
give offence to no one, we feel 
instinctively how much we have 
lost—-what droll anecdotes, what 
racy adjectives, what humorous 
descriptions have fallen victims to 
the doctor’s prudent scissors. In 
looking up at Burney’s portrait, 
by Reynolds, we can fancy the 
ineffable suppressed smile with 
which this sharp, shrewd, caustic 
little man, with almost as much 
rapid perception of the ludicrous as 
his daughter and perhaps more 
kindliness of nature, must have 
sauntered through the Italian 
musical world of the eighteenth 
century—a world which, while it 
produced masterpieces of art equal 
to those of a Phidias, a Raphael, or 
a Milton, also produced living 
figures and combinations of figures 
worthy of Sterne, or Hogarth, 


or Hoffmann—of that Hoffmann 
who even from far away, caught 
strange glimpses of it, which he 
handed down to us in those fan- 
tastic stories of beautiful singers, 
crabbed Kapellmeisters and melo- 
maniacs dressed in coats the colour 
of A sharp minor. What a series of 
whimsical silhouettes, of delicately 
touched caricatures, Dr. Burney 
might have given us; how he 
might have shown us all the 
droll and touching realities of 
those musicians whom we see only 
with composed mien and holiday 
dresses in the portrait gallery of 
the Bolognese Academicians—coms 
posers, singers, fiddlers, and dilet- 
tanti, in dapper silk and plush and 
well-powdered wigs, solemn and 
dignified-as if, while they belonged 
as artists to the unchangeable, 
eternal world of the grand and 
lovely ideal, they had not also 
belonged as men to the ephemeral 
world of quaint and _ Indicrous 
reality, the world of academic 
pedants, of dandy nobles, of cava- 
lieri serventi and of harlequin 
actors; the world of Goldoni and 
Gozzi, and of Marcello’s Teatro di 
Musica alla Moda. 

Throughout Lombardy Dr. Bur- 
ney had heard only the music which 
formed the ordinary, every-day ar- 
tistic food of the people; not what 
they prized and took trouble to 
produce, but what they got easily 
and searcely noticed, and which was 
thereby almost more important to 
the critic. But if the art which is in 
common use be good, that reserved 
for special occasions must needs be 
excellent; and such art, carefully 
obtained and kept up, not by the 
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lower and middle, but by the 
rich and cultivated classes, nay, 
by the governing oligarchy, Dr. 
Burney first met at Padua, the 
terra firma suburb of Venice. 
In this quiet, straggling town of 
reedy canals, silent gardens, and 
faded villas, the Venetians held 
their great annual fair of St. 
Anthony or the Santo as he was 
styled ; when the vast oval space of 
the Prato della Valle was turned 
into a little town of booths, where 
merchants from the East, from 
Germany and from Poland, brought 
their costliest wares, in almost 
medieval fashion, and all the wealth 
and luxury that still remained in 
Venice came riotously across to 
the melancholy old town. Then, 
as at the other great fairs of 
Reggio and Lodi, there were new 
operas performed by the finest 
singers—as Gray explained to his 
friend West, who associated only 
giantesses and gingerbread with 
the word fair, and could not com- 
prehend this great annual market, 
where the Republic sold what yet 
remained of its commercial and 
artistic products. For these per- 
formances of the fair of St. Anthony 
all who came had of course to pay ; 
but the Republic had its own 
permanent music at Padua. It 
spent large sums on the musical 
establishment of its great, half 
Gothic, half Byzantine basilica of 
St. Anthony; it kept up a large 
band, composed of first rate per- 
formers, and for only four annual 
performances it gave 400 ducats 
and the cross of St. Mark, the only 
decoration the State possessed, and 
with which it was wont to reward 
Ambassadors and Proccuratori, to 
Signor Gaetano Guadagni, one of 
the finest singers, and the hand- 
somest and most brilliant actor in 
Italy, the favourite pupil of Garrick, 
the famous original Orpheus of 
Gluck. Guadagni was in no wise 
tied down by this liberality, and 


belonged, in the intervals of the 
four performances, to the rest of 
the world quite as much as to St. 
Anthony’s ; but Padua was the sole 
possessor, and almost the shrine, of 
a greater and more famous musician 
than he. Tartini lived there during 
well nigh half a century, playing 
regularly at the Santo, and when 
Burney arrived there a few months 
after his death, the silent city was 
full of the fame of the great vio- 
linist, whose dark, unfathomed 
genius and fantastic story fitted 
well into the framework of the 
strange medieval town. Tartini, 
who was born in Istria at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and had 
spent an adventurous youth, had 
passed the remainder of his long life 
in quiet artistic routine; composing, 
playing, teaching, meditating over 
his art and writing, surrounded by 
devoted pupils and tormented by an 
insufferably ill-tempered wife ; but 
in this uneventful existence there 
was one little speck of romance which 
shed weird lights over all the rest. 
Early in the century, Tartini had 
received a visit from the Devil, and 
had heard the Fiend play the violin 
more beautifully than even he 
himself had ever played. Whether 
Tartini was dreaming or awake 
during this visit is a matter of small 
importance, and certain it is that 
the demon’s performance left a 
deep impression on this whimsical- 
minded, Petrarch-reading violinist 
—an impression of weirdness which 
can be seen not only in his fantas- 
tically beautiful works, but in his 
haggard face, with intense, wildly 
staring eyes, as it is portrayed in 
the gallery of the Philharmonic 
Academicians of Bologna. 

The reputation of Tartini and his 
career were equally different in 
nature from that of the great vocal 
performers of his day, and would 
have been so even had he not 
been a very eminent composer and 
writer on musical science as well 
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as @ mere violinist, for the Italians 
of the eighteenth century placed 
vocal and instrumental performers 
on a totally separate, though not 
necessarily unequal, footing. Tar- 
tini may have had greater talents 
than, say, Farinelli, and a fame 
not very much inferior to his; but 
he could never have had his career, 
for the greatest, nay, merely the 
great singers of the last century 
exercised a sort of magic which 
even the greatest performer on the 
most perfect of human-made in- 
struments never possessed. The 
singer, besides the immense in- 
dividual influence due to his being 
at once the performer and the 
instrument, had a much larger 
and more universal audience than 
the violinist ; the first was heard on 
every great theatre, and by every 
class of society, while the second 
was rarely heard out of the room, 
and that room not a concert room. 
For the concert, in our sense of 
the word, was not an institution of 
the eighteenth century, at least not 
in Italy; music was too spontaneous, 
too universal, to be confined in any 
stated place more limited than the 
theatre or the church; it was not 
an exotic enjoyment for cultivated 
gentlefolk, it was a national neces- 
sity, a necessity as much to the petty 
artisan, the gondolier, and the lazza- 
rone, as to the great lady, the 
senator, and the prelate; and 
when music was inclosed within 
the limits of a room, it was not 
because it was too rare and fine for 
ordinary use, but because it was so 
common, so all-pervading, as to 
become indispensable in private 
life. The instrumental performer, 
therefore, who, after a certain 
eminence had been attained, would 
probably not condescend to play in 
a theatre orchestra, could be heard 
by all the world only in the organ 
loft of a church, and if he rejected 
that he must be satisfied with 
playing in private houses and 
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gaining his bread by teaching. 
Thus most of the great instru- 
mental performers became fixtures, 
tied down to some church or chapel, 
like Tartini to the Santo of Padua, 
Pugnani and the two Besozzis to 
the royal chapel at Turin ; only now 
and then venturing abroad, where 
chamber music was an exotic, like 
Giardini in England, or taking 
service with some royal personage, 
as Domenico Scarlatti and Bocche- 
rini did in Spain. The great 
violinist, or hautboy, or bassoon 
player, could thus gain only a limit- 
ed income—Tartini securing 400 
ducats for yearly attendance while 
Guadagni got as much for only 
four performances—and only an 
inferior reputation; for although 
dilettanti might flock to Padua to 
hear Tartini, he was never heard 
or heard of by the thousands of 
people who might applaud a singer. 
The life of a musician of this sort 
was therefore modest, quiet, without 
the tumultuous opulence of the 
singer; where he went, he was 
received with respect and listened 
to with the deepest admiration, but 
he was not petted by people of 
fashion, idolised by great ladies, and 
permitted to swagger, bully and 
pout like his vocal rival; his life 
was less brilliant, but perhaps more 
worthy of respect, and occupied in 
the patient, humble study of his art. 

In a period when music was a 
natural product, a thing for the 
whole people and only secondarily 
for the individual, that branch of it 
which essentially belonged to the 
house naturally followed the pro- 
gress and adopted the style of the 
more universal one belonging to the 
theatre and the church; as, in the 
great daysof Greek art, the carvings 
on cameos and seal rings were exe- 
cuted in the same grand style as the 
colossal statues on the fronts of tem- 
ples, so instrumental music was de- 
pendent on vocal music, developing 
as it developed, and following its 
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changes of style; but just as the 
Greek artists understood that a small 
shell or onyx requires a different 
treatment of details from that re- 
quired by a huge block of marble, 
so the Italians of the eighteenth 
century also understood that a 
violin, a violoncello, or a wind in- 
strument, must be treated differently 
from the human voice, and in ac- 
cordance with its peculiar tone and 
volume, and with the nature of the 
building in which it was to be 
heard. The instrumental style was 
therefore an adaptation of the vocal, 
within the strict limits of each 
particular instrument; no one 
wrote for the harpsichord what 
might equally well have been 
written for the violin, the violon- 
cello, or the voice, yet the general 
style had been learned from vocal 
composition, just as the education 
of every instrumental performer had 
begun with learning to sing; nay, 
if we examine the sonatas even of 
Haydn, we cannot fail to see how 
much the most purely instrumental 
of German composers had learned 
from Porpora, the greatest singing 
master of the eighteenth century. 

Burney had come too late to hear 
Tartini, but, with an artistic piety 
by no means common in those un- 
cultured days, he went to see his 
house, and the organ loft at the 
Santo in which he was wont to play, 
and collected every possible relic of 
his compositions. Having done so, 
he embarked in one of the barges, 
crowded with people returning from 
the villegiatura, and loaded with 
vegetables and fruit, which having 
slowly carried him along between 
the reed and willow-grown banks of 
the Brenta, drifted him across the 
lagoon, and landed him at Venice 
on the 4th of August, 1770. 

And now Dr. Bur ney found him- 
self for the first time in a musical 
centre, where the art was not only 
a cheap amusement of the people, 
but a splendidly managed State 
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concern and an _ enthusiastically 
cultivated occupation of the upper 
classes. The street music soon 
taught him the superiority of Venice 
over the cities of the mainland; 
there were guitars, mandolins, 
fiddles, and voices in the two squares 
of St. Mark, among the coffee-house 
tables and the story tellers, and 
their music was better than any 
street music elsewhere; there were 
the gondoliers chanting Tasso, and 
by night barges full of musicians, 
like the one on which Goldoni 
and his merry companions had 
mounted, fiddling and singing, up 
the Po towards Pavia; there were 
serenades on the canals, which 
to Burney sounded exquisite, and 
music issuing from the windows of 
the palaces ; “the now silent city of 
winding canals and fantastic, lace- 
like architecture, was still full of 
music, music destined to cease with 
the destruction of the fast crumb- 
ling State. Then there was music 
in numberless churches, from the 
archaic chants of the Greeks and 
Armenians to the florid rondds and 
sonatas of the Redentore and the 
Gesuati. Dr. Burney went to SS. 
Giovannie Paolo one morning that 
the Doge and Council were attending 
Mass, and heard the music of the 
Venetian State, as carefully guarded 
from corruption and as singular in 
character as that of the sovereign 
Pontiff. The Commonwealth kept 
its own chapel of St. Mark’s, 
where the music had been directed 
by a series of the most eminent na- 
tional composers. The compositions 
performed at St. Mark’s on State 
occasions, and those sung on the Bu- 
centaur when the Doge wedded the 
sea, all belonged to the Venetian 
school of the end of the seventeenth 
and begining of the eighteenth cen- 
turies, at the head of which was the 
famous Antonio Lotti: madrigals 
and fugued pieces, elaborate and 
stately, either wholly without in- 
struments, or accompanied merely 
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by the organ, unimpassioned and 
solemn, suitable to the dignity of a 
great oligarchic State—of Venice, 
not perhaps as she really was, with 
her corrupt nobles, spying police 
and effete commerce, but as she 
continued to exist in the imagi- 
nation even of her own degenerate 
sons, strong, placid, and venerable 
beyond all others. And Dr. Burney, 
who had heard music enough to 
make him rather insensible to any 
save its purely artistic qualities, 
seems to have received an unaccus- 
tomed impression from these per- 
formances, and confesses that, he 
knew not well how or why, but 
they affected him even to tears. 

Dr. Burney next proceeded to 
visit the music schools for girls for 
which Venice was famous: the 
Pieia, the Mendicanti, the Incurabili 
and the Ospedaletto. As their names 
imply, these institutions were ori- 
ginally and really nothing but 
hospitals and workhouses, but as 
the girls educated in them were 
taught music, and the best teachers 
were given them, the four conserva- 
tori (literally asylums) had gra- 
dually become engrossed by musical 
interests, until at length girls 
neither orphans nor beggars were 
admitted, merely because they 
showed disposition for the art. 
Although the public heard of them 
only as musicians, these girls were 
being thoroughly educated without 
any view to making music their 
profession; as long as they re- 
mained in the conservatorio, they 
were permitted to sing nowhere 
else ; comparatively few took to the 
stage, and the greater part were 
dowered by the State and married ; 
those who did not, remaining and 
growing old and amazonian, as 
Beckford tells us, at their double- 
basses, French horns, and kettle 
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drums. Nor did this singular 
system cost much, for the older 
girls taught the younger ones, the 
choruses being studied under the 
guidance of the foremost pupils, so 
that the State had to provide only 
the masters to compose, direct 
grand performances, and finish the 
best pupils. But in the matter of 
masters, the Serene Republic was 
incomparably generous, accepting 
only the most eminent composers, 
so that in the course of the eigh- 
teenth century the four schools were 
respectively directed by Porpora,! 
Domenico Scarlatti, Hasse, and 
Jommelli, who taught, directed and 
composed for the girls, from the 
simplest exercises up to the grandest 
oratorios and the most elaborate 
Masses. And the performers were 
worthy of their teachers: all the 
writers on music ofthe eighteenth 
century speak with enthusiasmof the 
performances of these girls, of their 
voices, of their excellent perfor- 
mance, choral and _ instrumental 
perfection, and of the singular effect 
produced by the sight of an orches- 
traentirely composed of women, who 
played in a masterly manner the 
most difficult solos and the most 
complicated symphonies. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, no particu- 
lar friend to music, speaks with as- 
tonishment of the concerts given 
in these hospitals, where she says 
she heard finer voices and better 
singers than the Faustina and the 
Cuzzoni,who then surpassed all other 
singers. The Président de Brosses 
and Rousseau soon after mention 
them with equal enthusiasm ; Beck- 
ford, who was a great musician 
himself, was entranced by what he 
heard in 1780; while Goethe, in 1787, 
seems to have received a grander 
impression from these girls’ per- 
formance than from any music he 


1 The Venetian music schools of the last century are now remembered chiefly by the 
readers of George Sand’s great novel, as Consuelo is made a pupil of Porpora at the 
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had previously heard ; in short, the 
four charity schools of Venice were 
one of the musical wonders of the 
eighteenth century. Of all writers 
on the subject, Dr. Burney is, how- 
ever, the most detailed, and at the 
same time the most enthusiastic. 
At the period of Burney’s visit to 
Venice, the two best of the schools, 
whose respective merit oscillated 
according to the eminence of the 
teachers, were the Incurabili and the 
Ospedaletto, while the Pieté had 
previously been more famous for 
singers and the Mendicanti for in- 
strumentalists. At all of them, but 
especially at the two first named, 
Burney heard admirable perfor- 
mances: splendid voices of every 
category, whether for agility, ex- 
pression or grandeur; excellent 
orchestras and choruses which were 
perfect, although consisting only of 
female voices, the compositions 
being skilfully scored for soprano, 
mezzo soprano and contralto, the 
latter singing at a pitch which the 
unmusical Mrs. Thrale called ‘odd 
unnatural enough.’ Dr. Burney 
went to several rehearsals, and 
to the small concerts, where, a 
few friends only being present, 
the girls played all sorts of vocal 
tricks, in order to show off their 
powers of voice and lungs. Of all 
these various performances Burney 
has but one judgment to give: 
that they are admirable, equal, and 
perhaps superior, to anything that 
can be heard on a firstrate stage— 
in short, some of the very finest 
things which he, the great musical 
critic, who had heard every opera 
and every singer since 1740, had 
ever heard. 

A great deal, of course, depended 
on the masters. At the two best 
schools Burney found respectively 
two of the greatest of Italian com- 
posers, one in vigorous old age, 
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the other in brilliantly promising 
youth: at the Incurabili, the 
Venetian Baldassare Galuppi, sur- 
named Buranello; at the Ospedaletto 
the Neapolitan’ Antonio Sacchini. 
Galuppi was one of the Italian 
composers whom Burney most ad- 
mired, placing him second only to 
Jommelli; Sacchini was one of 
those whom Burney was most to 
esteem in later years ; each belonged 
to a separate period of musical 
transition: Galuppi, born 1703, to 
the transition from the solemn, 
heroic style of Lotti, Durante, and 
Leo, to the deeply and almost 
femininely pathetic one of Gluck, 
Jommelli, and Trajetta ; Sacchini, 
born about 1738, to the period of 
transition from this latter style to 
the untragic, lovely, sunny style 
of Cimarosa, Paisiello and Mozart. 
Each was to cause others to be for- 
gotten and to be forgotten in his 
turn, in the rapid changes which 
Italian music was undergoing ; but 
Sacchini being the nearer to us, is 
probably less entirely forgotten 
than Galuppi, from whom he was 
separated by a whole artistic 
generation.” Galuppi, who was 
an immensely prolific composer, 
abounded in melody, tender, pathetic 
and brilliant, which in its extreme 
simplicity and slightness occasion- 
ally rose to the highest beauty ; he 
was not a very learned composer, 
used instruments very sparingly, 
but when, for instance, he intro- 
duced wind instruments, it was 
with a delicate and delightful effect ; 
the purely musical qualities satis- 
fied him, and he defined the requi- 
sites of his art to Burney in very 
modest terms ‘ Chiarezza, vaghezza, 
e buona modulazione,’ clearness, 
beauty, and good modulation, 
qualities which he himself pos- 
sessed to a high degree, without 
troubling himself much about any 








? Mr. Browning's fine poem, ‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s,’ has made at least his name 


familiar to many English readers. 
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others. Sacchini, on the contrary, 
thought much of orchestral fullness 
and dramatic expression, or, rather, 
he followed the taste of his time, 
which was constantly tending to 
the first and momentarily in- 
terested in the second; yet, with 
more effort at pathos, he obtained 
it less successfully perhaps than 
Galuppi, in whose time it came 
more spontaneously than in that of 
Sacchini, when musical forms were 
tending to the idyllic rather than 
the tragic. Galuppi, although he 
lived many years in Russia, always 
remained faithful to the purely 
musical school of Italy, while 
Sacchini, seeking his fortunes in 
France about 1785, adopted to some 
extent Gluck’s dramatic system. 
The lives of the two composers 
were as widely opposed as their 
genius: Galuppi was a model of the 
respectable, modest artist, living 
quietly on a moderate fortune, busy 
with his art and the education of his 
numerous children; beloved and 
revered by his fellow artists ; and 
when, some fifteen years later, he 
died, honoured by them with a 
splendid funeral, at which all Ve- 
netian musicians performed; the 
great Pacchierotti writing to Bur- 
ney that he had ‘sung with much 
devotion to obtain a rest for Bu- 
ranello’s (Galuppi’s) soul.’ Sac- 
chini, on the other hand, was most 
irregular in his habits and luxu- 
rious in his mode of life; his disso- 
lute conduct surrounded him with 
enemies ; his singers were constantly 
rebelling ; he was more than once 
reduced to almost beggary, and 
died poor, broken spirited, and neg- 
lected, before he was fifty.* 

Venice, being the city where 
music was cultivated at greatest 
expense, was naturally the one 
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where most was done in the 
way of music publishing, nearly 
all the printed music in Italy 
coming from Venice. This was, 
however, very little; nothing com- 
pared to what was done in this 
line in England and Germany ; for 
in the last century music printing 
was quite exceptional in Italy. 
Musical types had indeed been 
invented by an Italian, Ottaviano 
Petrucci of Fossombrone, and much 
music had been engraved and 
printed in the country during the 
sixteenth and the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries ; but gradually, 
as the musical life developed, as 
the number of musical productions 
increased, printing and engraving 
were thrown aside as too laborious 
and expensive processes ; it was not 
worth while, as Rousseau explains, 
to strike off a number of copies of 
an opera or oratorio which might 
be forgotten in a year; for in the 
rapid rush forward of Italian music, 
in the tremendous vortex of new 
compositions, the work even of an 
eminent composer was rarely per- 
formed more than one season at 
the same place, especially as it was 
usually written so exactly to the 
measure of this or that great singer 
that where he or she was not the 
opera could not be performed with 
any hope of success. The system 
of copyists, who could produce 
exactly the number of copies that 
were demanded, was therefore de- 
veloped to the utmost; all the 
Italian operas of the last century 
existing only in manuscript, while 
only collections of sonatas or can- 
tatas published by subscription 
were printed. These copyists, who 
knew of no such thing as copyright, 
had a very profitable business of 
it, although they gave their work 


§ Sacchini had gained the friendship of the great satirist Parini, who, on his death, 
mourned him with an ode. Parini, a very moral man, was totally mistaken in Sacchini’s 
character, and praised him for virtues which Sacchini entirely ignored, while taking the 
opportunity of throwing a little of his usual abuse upon singers, among whom Parini 
would, however, scarcely have found so dissolute a spendthrift as Sacchini himself. 
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very cheap; for they not only sup- 
plied the theatres and churches, 
and native amateurs, but were 
often employed to prepare whole 
musical libraries for strangers, whom 
their countrymen expected to bring 
home loads of the newest Italian 
compositions. In these cases it 
was a joke of long standing, al- 
ready mentioned by Marcello in 
1720, and still spoken of by old 
Italian musicians, that the copyists 
would sell as rare works by emi- 
nent composers, hotch potches made 
up of odd pages of old operas and 
exercises, which the rich Milordi 
bought up as treasures. However, 
it must be said in favour of this 
rather uncivilised practice of copy- 
ing, that much of the music of the 
last century was written in a way 
to gladden the heart, compared 
with our crabbed, stiff type, on the 
thickest and creamiest paper, in 
large, bold, elegant characters, which 
prepossess you in favour of a piece 
even before you have read it ;—the 
paper has now, alas! become yellow 
and stained, the ink brown and 
shiny, the loose, mottled card board 
bindings give out acloud of dust 
when you touch them, but the com- 
positions are full of that divine 
youth which never fades. 

The private concerts which Burney 
went to at Venice were as superior 
to those he had heard elsewhere as 
was the church music ; he was pre- 
sent at several in the houses of 
patricians, amongst others in that 
of the Grimani, and heard excel- 
lent performances by persons of the 
highest rank. One of these con- 
certs was devoted entirely to the 
works of Benedetto Marcello, some 
of which a party of ladies and 
gentlemen performed once a week ; 
and this might be considered as a 
kind of national and social institu- 
tion, for the Venetian dilettanti 
naturally regarded their great pa- 
trician composer as a sort of patron 
saint, and this might well be the 


case, for Benedetto Marcello was 
the personification, the incarnation, 
of all that was most original and 
noble in the music of the Vene- 
tian oligarchy, uniting as’ he did 
the genius of a great composer 
with the spirit of a noble of 
the great commonwealth. The 
younger son of the Senator Mar- 
cello and of a lady of the fa- 
mous Cappello family, Benedetto 
was born in 1686, one year after 
Handel, during the efflorescence 
of Venetian music, and in a 
highly intellectual and musical 
house. An old story tells that the 
young man was recalled from a 
dissolute mode of life by a fall into 
an empty tomb, whose slab had 
given way beneath him. This may 
or may not be true, but we prefer 
to think of Marcello, not as the 
converted libertine, but’as the deli- 
cate, precocious, ardent boy, from 
whom his parents had to hide every 
book, and who, disdaining the ser- 
vile, mechanical study of music, at- 
tempted to learn the art in his own 
rapid way, until a slighting remark 
from his elder brother, who told 
the Princess of Brunswick that he 
was a clever little fellow, and very 
useful in finding the place in books, 
goaded him into serious study of 
the art. How serious that study 
was, how deep a knowledge of har- 
mony he obtained, is evident from 
his works—so masterly, so simple, 
and yet so elaborately finished. 
And that study was carried on by 
the side of many others, for Mar- 
cello became well known as a wri- 
ter, nay, even as a writer of verse, 
and having taken his degree in law, 
he entered the service of the Re- 
public as a judge of the criminal 
Quaranzia. About 1720 he began 
his setting of the first fifty psalms, 
translated into Italian by another 
patrician, Ascanio Giustiniani. This 
work was enthusiastically received 
all over Italy ; it became a model 
for composers, a study for singers, 
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and was commented on by the 
many musical archeologists of the 
day, who compared it with the 
works of Arion, Terpander, andother 
Greek musicians, of which they knew 
nothing and about which they were 
therefore extremely enthusiastic. 
A few years after the publication 
of this grand work, the famous 
composer and poet, whose palace 
was the meeting place of all the 
Venetian musicians and _ literati, 
went and buried himself in the 
little marshy, semi-ruined Dal- 
matian town of Pola, at the order 
of the government which had ap- 
pointed him Provveditore there. 
Marcello set bravely to work at his 
official duties, employing his dull 
leisure in composing and writing ; 
but after five years of this 
kind of exile, his health gave 
way and he was obliged to beg for 
other employment. The Republic 
recalled him, and appointed him to 
a fiscal office at Brescia, but his 
health, weakened by over study, 
had been ruined by the malaria of 
Pola, and after languishing for a 
few years, he died in 1739, at the 
age of fifty-three. In the last years 
of his life he had met a girl of very 
low birth, called Rosini Scalfi, had 
been struck by her splendid con- 
tralto voice, had taught her to sing, 
and had ended by marrying her, 
although by so doing he incurred 
the displeasure of the Senate and 
Council, who by no means approved 
of such marriages. We are told 
but little concerning Benedetto 
Marcello’s private life, yet enough 
to picture to ourselyes a grand 
character, following quietly an 
ideal of the conduct of a Venetian 
noble, earnest in his belief, serious 
in his official work, full of sup- 
pressed and unostentatious enthu- 
siasm for his art, going through 
life with a deep perception of what 
he owed to the State which had 
given him social nobility, and to 
Him who had given him artistic 
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genius; yet not without a certain 
softness and playfulness of humour. 
Marcello hated and despised every 
sort of mediocrity, and this he 
proved in two very different yet 
very characteristic writings : the one 
a solemn letter, written shortly 
before his death, in which he ad- 
monished his nephew to live and 
serve the State as befitted his family ; 
the other a satire, published when 
he was about forty, in which, 
while professing to teach how 
managers, singers, and composers 
should act, in order to please a 
modern audience, he held up to 
contempt all that was mediocre in 
his art. 

This little prose work, en- 
titled Il Teatro di Musica alla 
Moda, is not only a great musical 
curiosity, but, in its style, a literary 
masterpiece ; not an ordinary satire 
such as the Italians possess by the 
dozen, not a pasquinade, nor a hu- 
morous display of provincial cha- 
racteristics, like those of Marcello’s 
countrymen Gritti, but a curious 
mixture of all these, with a dash of 
the fantastic extravagance of Carlo 
Gozzi, and a droll simplicity worthy 
of Addison and Steele, whom, how- 
ever, it is far from probable that 
the Venetian had ever read. In 
a grave, simple, business-like style 
it purports to teach how best 
to suit the theatrical and musical 
taste of the day, recommending a 
series of petty absurdities, inter- 
spersed with more glaring follies, 
and crowned every now and then by 
a burst of the quaintest, drollest, 
wildest nonsense; and in so doing 
it gives a more complete and more 
completely developed picture of the 
motley theatrical life of the time, 
certainly not as it was, for absurdity 
never was so amusing, but as the 
artist, the idealiser of nonsense and 
extravagance, would conceive it— 
not of the higher artistic classes, 
which in all times must needs be 
serious and manly, but of the lower 
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ones, in which all the folly of the 
profession and of the time bursts 
out unmitigated —classes which 
afforded Goldoni and his imitator 
(inimitable himself) Sografi the 
most delightfully comic characters 
and episodes, as in the Impresario 
delle Smirne of the former and the 
Convenienze Teatrali of the latter ; 
but which Marcello alone viewed as 
a whole, as a cycle of humorous ab- 
surdities, as the heroic world of 
grotesque folly, and which he alone 
treated in an epic spirit, showing us 
all its heroes and heroines, laying 
bare all their feelings and displaying 
all their various actions, making us 
witness all the complications and 
collisions of their several whims 
and requirements. For there is a 
perpetual struggle in this grand 
world of the Teatro alla Moda, a 
battle of conceit, avarice, imbecility, 
and servility, between the singers 
and the composer, the composer and 
the poet, the whole company and 
the manager; and Marcello, its 
Homer, brings us into the midst of 
the strife—among the swaggering, 
bragging singers; the threadbare, 
cringing, and shuffling poets; the 
fantastic prime donne, with their 
dialect-jabbering mothers, and their 
retinue of parrots, lapdogs, monkeys, 
and admirers; the stolid, ill-educated 
composers, complacently plagiaris- 
ing, curtailing, lengthening their 
operas; the self-important bear 
performers, the pushing figuranti 
decked in their companions’ clothes ; 
the whole jostling, screeching, bel- 
lowing, tossing warfare of behind 
the scenes. And to each and all 
Marcello lays down the law, quietly 
teaches his part in the general 
scuffle, regulates and systematises 
the universal folly. The poet gets 
his lesson of cringing impudence ; 
the composer, of exacting slovenli- 
ness ; the singers, male and female, 
of wild conceit and artistic inanity 
—precepts of which we can give 
but the following short specimens. 
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The starving poet, the patcher- 
together of operatic imbecilities, 
must declare : 


That for his part he has never deemed 
it necessary to read the ancient writers, 
since the ancient writers never deemed it 
necessary to read the moderns. He must 
secure the assistance of some influential 
person, cook or valet, agreeing to share all 
dedication fees with him, who will teach 
him all the names and titles to be put 
on the dedication. He must exalt the 
family and ancestors of his Maecenas and 
be profuse in such expressions as muni- 
ficence, generous soul, &e., and finding 
nothing to praise in the great personage 
himself (as is frequently the case) he must 
explain that he refrains from eulogies for 
fear of offending his modesty. Fame, 
with her hundred sonorous trumpets, will 
re-echo his immortal name from one pole 
to another. He will conclude his epistle 
with the declaration that, by way of showing 
his profound respect, he kisses the jumps 
of the fleas of the dogs of his Excellency. 


He will, moreover, write a disserta- 
tion on tragedy and poetry in 
general, quoting Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Aristotle, Horace, &c., and 
adding that all good rules must 

be set aside to meet the requirements of 
the corrupt time, the absurdity of the 
theatre, the extravagance of the composer, 
the indiscretion of the singers, the sus- 
ceptibility of the bear, of the figuranti, &c. 
He must not fail to give the usual expla- 
nation of the three unities of the drama: 
place, time, and action, the place being 
such and such a theatre, the time from two 
hours after sunset to six, and the action 
the ruin of the manager. 


The composer must be very 
humble towards everyone, standing 
with his hat off before the singers, 
and showing every possible degree 
of politeness towards the bear, the 


Jiguranti, and the candle snuffers; 


but he is to maintain his station 
with the poet, 


ordering him to put in such and such 
metres and syllables, insisting on the poem 
being legibly copied, with lots of commas, 
semi-colons, notes of interrogation, &c., 
although in his composition he is to pay 
no attention whatever either to commas, 
semi-colons or interrogations. 


The singers, male and female, are 
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to keep up their dignity above all 
things, 


never listening to any other actor; salu- 
ting the people in the boxes, joking with 
the orchestra, &c., that people may clearly 
understand that he or she is not the Prince 
Zoroaster, but Signor Alipio Forconi; not 
the Empress Filastrocea, but Signora Gian- 
dussa Pelatutti. ... If the singer plays 
the part of a prisoner, or slave, he must 
take care always to appear well powdered, 
with many jewels on his dress, a very high 
plume, nice shining sword and chains, 
which latter he is to clatter frequently, in 
order to awaken compassion in the audi- 
ence; the prima donna must always raise 
one arm, then'the other, constantly chang- 
ing her fan from one hand to the other; 
and if she perform the part of a man, she 
must always be buttoning one of her gloves, 
must have plenty of patches on her face, 
must very frequently on entering the stage 
forget her sword, helmet, wig, &c. 


The seconda donna 


must always insist on the poet making 
her come out before the prima donna, and 
when she has received her part, she must 
count the words and notes in it, and if 
there be less than in that of the prima 
donna she must insist on the poet and com- 
poser giving her the due number of words 
and notes; as she must never be inferior 
to her in the length of her skirts, the 
amount of paint and patches, in her shakes, 
embellishments, and cadenzas, protectors, 
parrots, owls, &c.’ 

These lamely translated quota- 
tions can give but a very poor notion 
of the wonderful talent of the 
Teatro di Musica alla Moda; it lies 
in the details, in the subordinate 
figures, actresses’ mothers, protec- 
tors, teachers, scene painters, bear 
performers, pages, &c., and in the 
ludicrously grave incidents which 
arise between them; in the com- 
pleteness and drollness of the whole 
as and such as it is, Marcello’s 

umorous talent might be envied 
by his fellow-countryman Goldoni. 
And in all this, Benedetto Marcello 
is always perfectly gentlemanly, 
never gross, never buffoonish, never 
bitter; looking down upon the ab- 
surdities of the profession with the 
delicate and amused contempt of a 
patrician who is above the squabbles 
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of professionals, and of a genius who 
is above the disputes of mediocrities. 
For Benedetto Marcello was much 
more than a mere wit, than a mere 
high-bred critic; to the spirit of a 
noble amateur, who could permit 
himself all sorts of artistic vagaries, 
he united the genius of a great com- 
poser, who could deal with every 
sort of material. His dilettante’s 
fancies, learned and fantastic, which 
no professional could permit him- 
self, raised suspicion in the minds 
of professional critics, among whom 
we grieve to find the usually candid 
and appreciative Burney, who was 
inconceivably blind to Marcello’s 
merits; but these fancies and oddi- 
ties were controlled by unerring 
instinct. Marcello might score his 
pieces for strange combinations of 
voices, leaving only a solitary con- 
tralto to cope with three or four 
tenors and basses, but he would 
make that contralto soar grandly 
above them; he might continually 
change measure, key, and pace, 
change recitative for air, and air for 
recitative, but with these abrupt 
alternations he would produce a 
splendid and harmonious effect; he 
might go into the port, into the 
synagogues, and into the Armenian 
churches, and imitate the strange 
nasal, barbaric chants he heard 
there, but he would use them as the 
groundwork of choruses of extra- 
ordinary beauty and grandeur; he 
might be as odd as he chose, he 
could never be otherwise than great. 
For Marcello not only lived at the 
precise time when Italian music was 
in its full youthful strength and 
grandeur, but he had the peculiar 
endowment for the musically sub- 
lime. His works afford examples of 
many sorts of composition for single 
voices and for many voices; of the 
simplest, slightest melody and of 
the most complicated fugued style ; 
of the tender and the florid, yet they 
resemble each other by a peculiarity 
which it is difficult to define—a 
HH 
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certain, if we may say so, impersonal 
character: they seem to express not 
so much human emotions due to 
human circumstances as the impres- 
sions which a poetical mind might 
receive from nature—impressions 
which, though vague, are embodied 
in the most distinct and artistic 
shape, somewhat in the same way 
as the vague divinities of nature 
took plastic forms in the conception 
of the Greek people, yet without 
losing something characteristic 
which betrayed their origin. What 
we meet in Marcello’s works seem 
impressions of the sea, of the sky, 
and of the moonlight, with all their 
solemnity and stillness and vastness, 
sweet or austere. A sort of pan- 
theistic nature-worship is suggested 
by his great psalms, which raises 
them far above the more emotional 
and dramatic church music of other 
composers. While his contempo- 
raries gave the loveliest musical 
form to the human emotions, Mar- 
cello seems to have musically em- 
bodied man’s mysterious sympathies 
with inanimate nature. This could 
only be done by a man placed, like 
Marcello, high above professional re- 
quirements, unaffected by fashion, 
and able therefore entirely to follow 
his own natural dispositions. 

Marcello wrote much church and 
chamber music, the remains of which 
now lie mouldering away in archives 
and lumber rooms, even as Gior-. 
gione’s frescoes mouldered away 
patch by patch from off the Venetian 
palaces; his psalms alone have been 
published and republished, and are 
still known to the more studious 
among Italian musicians; but they 
alone suffice to show how great and 
original a composer is due to the 
Venetian aristocracy, which, despite 
corruption and sloth, was yet the 
only remaining institution of the 
Italy of nobler days. Of the dis- 
tinguished men which it produced 
Benedetto Marcello was the last 
great and characteristic one. 


Dr. Burney left Venice about the 
18th of August, and proceeded di- 
rect to Bologna, which was one of 
the principal stations of his musical 
pilgrimage. It could not indeed 
afford what Venice did; it had not 
the great musical establishments of 
the latter, nor anything of its mu- 
sical life, but it was eminently the 
studious townof Italy, and was there- 
fore the home of the more purely 
erudite and abstract part of music, 
The rich Bolognese nobles, more 
intelligent and less frivolous than 
the Venetians, cultivated music even 
to a high point ; the great Teatro Co- 
munale, which the famous Bibbiena 
had just built, was admirably ma- 
naged by the Senate ; the deputation 
of patricians who had the care of the 
great Gothic church of S. Petronio 
stinted neither trouble nor money to 
obtain first-rate performers on each 
recurrence of the feast of the patron 
saint; all this, and a good deal 
more, would have sufficed to place 
Bologna in the first rank of musical 
cities, but it had, moreover, a pecu- 
liar walk of musical activity, in which 
it was supreme. The town of uni- 
versities and academies naturally 
possessed the society which dis- 
pensed the highest musical honours, 
and the man who had penetrated 
deeper than all others into the mys- 
terious depths of musical science 
and history—the famous Philhar- 
monic Academy, and the not less 
famous Padre Martini. The Phil- 
harmonic Academy was the highest 
standard in Italy, because it was 
purely and rigidly musical; it ac- 
cepted, indeed, the patronage of 
royal personages, but it would not 
open its doors to the fashionable 
and professional mediocrities who 
crowded all similar institutions. It 
was as democratic and suspicious 
as any medisval commonwealth ; 
its president, or principe, reigned 
only a year, and was elected only 
after many disputes ; it accepted as 
members only those who had under- 
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gone the severest examination in 
musical science; and we know with 
what exultation the young Mozart 
passed through the ordeal of being 
locked up alone in a room and 
developing the theme given him, 
and how fond his father was in 
after years of telling people that 
Wolfgang was a Bolognese Acade- 
mician. There were consequently 
no inferior men in the academy, 
and all the most eminent composers 
and singers belonged to it: the 
composers and singers whose quaint, 
faded portraits now hang, forgotten 
and unnoticed, in the former refec- 
tory of the convent of S. Giacomo 
Maggiore, converted by Napoleon 
into the present musical school. If 
a stray traveller go there now, it 
is not for their sake, but for the 
sake of Rossini and Donizetti, who, 
while passing to their lessons, may 
sometimes have stopped, looked 
wonderingly at their predecessors 
in powder, brocade, and satin, have 
thought for a moment how frail and 
unenduring a thing is musical fame, 
and then gone on themselves to 
join the number of those who in 
their turn will be neglected and 
forgotten. 

Of course Burney did not fail to go 
tothe Philharmonic Academy, which 
later honoured him with member- 
ship, but his first thought at Bologna 
was to run to the Franciscan mo- 
nastery of S. Francesco, and deliver 
the introductory letter to Padre 
Martini given him by Grétry, for 
the famous monk was not only the 
most learned theoretical musician 
in Italy, but was himself busied 
with a vast history of music, of 
which the first volume had ap- 


peared some twelve years before.. 


Giambattista Martini was the most 
eminent type of a peculiar class of 
musicians which had swarmed in 
Italy ever since the end of the six- 
teenth century: the class of musical 
humanists, or, if we prefer, of scho- 
larly investigators into the science 
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and history of the art, as distin- 
guished from its practical and 
esthetical sides. The humanists 
of the Renaissance had been exclu- 
sively busied with the literary re- 
mains of antiquity, and it was not 
till music began to replace the 
plastic arts in the general interest, 
that the new category of musical 
humanists could arise: men who 
had inherited all the blind enthu- 
siasm for antiquity of their literary 
predecessors, but who, caring really 
little for literature, and having a 
smattering of counterpoint and ma- 
thematics, devoted their thorough 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and their unwearied, in- 
glorious patience to the subject of 
ancient music; ransacking every 
classic author for allusions, copy- 
ing bas-reliefs of musical instru- 
ments, trying to decipher ancient 
systems of notation; attempting, in 
short, to understand the unintel- 
ligible. Many of them, of course, 
firmly believed that they under- 
stood how to produce music like 
that of Pythagoras and Anaxi- 
menes, as was the case with the 
unfortunate little humpback Ga- 
briel Naudé, who performed a 
genuine Pyrrhic dance before the 
jeering court of Queen Christina ; 
and with those noble Florentine 
gentlemen of the end of the six- 
teenth century, who thought they 
had reconstructed ancient tragedy 
on their theatre in Palazzo dei Bardi, 
when they had in reality invented 
the modern opera. Those who 
could not aspire to performing an- 
cient music, made up for it by most 
furiously abusing modern music, 
like Doni, Kircher, and a host of 
others ; so, while modern music was 
rapidly developing in the hands of 
empirical students, of composers 
and singers who gradually refined 
and enriched the musical elements 
they had received from the people ; 
a number of scholars, men without 
voice, fingers, or talent for the art, 
HH 2 
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vely condemned everything that 
dia not suit their notions of an- 
cient music. Of course they could 
neither prevent nor direct the 
growth of modern music, but so 
blind was the worship of antiquity 
—antiquity, we need scarcely say, 
neither understood nor appreciated 
—that the critical and scientific 
world bowed down before their ver- 
dicts. While Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
Leo, and Jommelli were bringing 
the art to the highest point of excel- 
lence, while the whole Italian na- 
tion went into raptures for its great 
composers and performers, treatise 
on treatise was published to prove 
that modern music was low, im- 
moral, and totally without the mira- 
culous powers of ancient music; 
and these treatises were read, com- 
mented on, and rarely, very rarely, 
refuted. D’Alembert scarcely dared 
to suggest that, after all, ancient 
music was a mere name; Metastasio 
thought it prudent to write an im- 
mense commentary on Aristotle’s 
Poetics, to prove that ancient tra- 
gedy was exactly the same thing 
as modern opera; men of original 
thought, like Arteaga and Eximeno, 
always maintained the superiority 
of ancient music; and Sacchi, a 
very judicious critic, whose musical 
ideal was the rather un-antique 
Signor Farinello, declared that an- 
cient music must have been better 
than modern music, since ancient 
sculpture was better than modern 
sculpture—the very reason, to our 
minds, for its being inferior; while 
only now and then a sturdy dilet- 
tante, a lawyer or doctor like 
Saverio Mattei, would boldly enter 
the lists in favour of modern art, 
driven to this extremity by the per- 
verse and insolent pedantry of the 
musical humanists. 

To this class Padre Martini un- 
doubtedly belonged, but he joined 
to the bigotry of other scholars so 
much learning, musical and mathe- 
matical, so much candour and gen. 


tleness, and so much self-abnega- 
tion towards his art, as to neutralise 
it in great part; people might 
think him prejudiced and infatuated, 
but they were compelled to view 
him with respect. Padre Martini 
had an intense aversion to the then 
existing Italian music: to him, who 
possessed far less musical talent than 
musical science, it seemed frivolous 
and superficial; he attacked Pergo- 
lesi for not having written his exqui- 
site Stabat Mater in the more scien- 
tific fugued style of the sixteenth 
century ; and when one day a young 
man desiring his advice had very 
skilfully developed a theme given 
him to test his knowledge, and had 
subsequently informed him that he 
was Niccold Jommelli, engaged to 
compose for the Bolognese opera, 
Padre Martini burst out into lamen- 
tations that so fine a genius should 
be wasted in composing operas. 
Jommelli, whose peculiar excellence 
happened just to lie in dramatic 
expression, used to speak very 
highly of his obligations to Padre 
Martini as to the first scientific 
musician in Italy; but added that 
he had but little real musical genius, 
although he wished to direct that 
of others. To Burney Padre Mar. 
tini was a most interesting person, 
as he had written more on the art 
than any other Italian, and pos- 
sessed the largest musical library 
in the country; a library of which 
the most considerable part had 
been made him a present by the 
famous singer Farinelli, who, after 
having had the most wonderful 
career which a musician ever en- 
joyed, may have looked with a sort 
of mixed compassion and envy on 
the perfect contentment which the 
poor old monk enjoyed among his 
books and MSS. 

This Cavalier Don Carlo Bros- 
chi surnamed Farinello, was in 
fact a much more interesting per- 
son to Burney than poor go 
Padre Martini, despite all the learn- 
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ing stored up in his head and in 
his MSS.; nor was Burney at all 
singular in the vague curiosity with 
which this great singer inspired 
him. Even unmusical travellers 
arriving at Bologna between 1760 
and 1780 would, if they had credit 
among the aristocracy, try and get 
presented to him like the Abbé 
Coyer; or, if they were less fortunate, 
like La Lande and Dupaty, would 
question their fellow lodgers and the 
townsfolk about him, so as to be 
able to put down a sentence or two 
in their diaries about the Cavalier 
Brochi’s history or present circum- 
stances; for Farinello, or, as the 
English called him, Farinelli, hadhad 
a most extraordinary social career, 
which, magnified by time and igno- 
rance, and fused with his immense 
musical fame, surrounded him with 
that species of mysterious effulgence 
which curious persons are always 
trying to see through, even at 
the risk of seeing something far 
smaller than they imagined. He 
was eminently one of those figures 
which leave a deep impression on 
the popular imagination, an im- 
pression which for a long while 
grows stronger in proportion as 
the reality is removed further 
away. His voice, it was univer- 
sally acknowledged throughout Eu- 
rope, had been infinitely more 
voluminous, extensive, and beautiful 
than any other that had ever been 
heard before or since; his musical 
talent far more versatile and as- 
tonishing than any other ; in short, 
the whole eighteenth century was 
unanimous in placing him alone and 
far above all its other great singers, 
his predecessors, contemporaries, 
and successors; and musicians, as 
the eminent singer Mancini empha- 
tically writes, regarded Farinelli 
not so much as the most brilliant 
member, but rather as the tute- 
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lary divinity of their profession.‘ 
Carlo Broschi, one of a family of 
shabby-genteel musicians, had been 
launched into the theatrical career 
about 1721, when a mere boy and 
still the pupil of the famous Porpora, 
and had immediately become famous 
under the schoolboy nickname of 
Farinello, due to the protection of 
some people called Farina, and 
which, after the easy-going Nea- 
politan fashion and the habit of 
contemporary musicians, he con- 
tinued to be called by for the rest 
of his days. The Italians and the 
Germans lavished every species of 
honour and adulation on him, for 
in those days singers were paid 
much less in money than in the 
wildest enthusiasm. There are 
prints representing Farinelli seated 
among clouds in the midst of alle- 
gorical figures, with preposterous 
draperies and preposterous inscrip- 
tions: a long, slim, sober youth, 
looking on with the most absolute 
indifference at the puffy-cheeked 
Fame blowing her trumpet, and 
the creasy little Cupids pelting 
him with roses: no bad allegory of 
the perfect self-command and mo- 
desty which the great singer pre- 
served amidst the most exaggerated 
prosperity. All the Italian poets, 
good, bad, and indifferent, wrote 
vapid, turgid sonnets for him; 
amongst others the very talented 
Tommaso Crudeli, destined to end 
his days imprisoned for atheism, 
wrote a couple of odes for this 
musical divinity. In one of them 
the poet, in despair at the thought 
of his going off to England, calls 
upon Cupid to detain him in Italy ; 
to which Cupid answers that the 
plan is impracticable, since he can- 
not help following him wherever he 
may think fit to go, across the sea, 
or across the Alps. In this glo- 
rious way Farinelli departed from 


** Questo luminoso decoro, anzi piuttosto tutelar nume della nostra arte.’ Mancini, 
who wrote this, was a shrewd critic and very catholic in his admirations. 
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Italy, young and at the height of 
popularity. When he returned 
twenty-five years had elapsed ; he 
was elderly, broken in health and 
spirits; he had been sent home 
ignominiously by the new King 
of Spain, Charles III., and or- 
dered to fix his abode at Bologna, 
the place he hated most in the 
world. During those twenty-five 
years his fellow-countrymen had 
been constantly receiving vague and 
wonderful reports concerning him. 
He had gone to Spain, cured 
Philip V. of melancholy madness 
by the magic of his voice, kept 
Ferdinand VI. alive by the same 
supernatural means, become omni- 
potent at Court, been made prime 
minister, and, people added, had 
governed the country like another 
Solomon; all of which extraordi- 
nary pieces of information were 
duly registered by historians and 
writers of music, who have handed 
down to posterity the fame of this 
miracle. It was indeed a miracle, 
and, like all other miracles, could 
be explained satisfactorily only by 
one fact, that it had never taken 
place. Not that it was groundless ; 
on the contrary, it was merely the 
popular exaggeration of what few 
people at the time could thoroughly 
understand, namely, that a great 
singer had gone to Spain, had 

leased poor old dull, duped Philip 
by his voice, his intelligence, his 
good French, and his good nature, 
and had gained much influence 
over him; that Philip’s successor, 
Ferdinand, had liked and esteemed 
him still more, and that thus he 
had insensibly got to possess very 
considerable political power. Such 
a position as this was difficult 
to define, and consequently easy to 
exaggerate; the story was in itself 
a strange one ; people made it much 
stranger, the glamour of Farinelli’s 
musical fame heightening the effect 
and inducing them to add on all 
sorts of fanciful colouring ; for when- 


ever humanity has a chance of 
tasting the uncommon and inexpli- 
plicable, it takes good care to sea- 
sonand spice it to the utmost. Thus 
there came to exist a sort of popular 
myth of Farinelli, in which the singer 
appeared much as he does in the pa- 
geant-like portrait by the crotchety 
barrocco painter Amigoni: colossal, 
dark, uncanny, mysterious, stand- 
ing out sharply and strangely in his 
white mantle of Calatrava from a 
vapoury, lurid background, filled 
with vague forms of elves and genii. 
But only eliminate the additions 
made by popular fancy, the strange, 
weird lights and shades, and see him 
through an ordinary medium, and 
you find yourself in the presence no 
longer of Amigoni’s sphinx-like demi- 
god, but in that of an ordinary man, 
very amiable, very intelligent, very 
incapable of being a prime minister, 
such as you may see Farinelliin the 
smaller portrait belonging to the 
Bolognese Philharmonic Academi- 
cians, in which a book, a walking- 
stick, and two dogs replace the 
theatrical paraphernalia of the large 
picture. Yet, after all, the reality 
is almost more curious than the 
fiction; Farinelli never cured 
Philip’s madness, he never became 
prime minister, he never governed 
Spain, as even well-informed people 
like the Margravine of Anspach and 
Président-Dupaty affirm; but his 
residence at Court is none the less 
singular from the sole fact that 
never was there a person less made 
to be a royal favourite than this 
favourite of two kings, and never 
was there a man less capable of 
profiting by Court influence than 
this man, whose influence nobles, 
ministers, kings, and emperors were 
continually trying to beg, steal, or 
buy. For Farinelli cared neither for 
money nor for titles, cared nothing 
for political power, which he felt 
incapable of wielding and which he 
was incapable of selling; he was 
proud of being a singer and afraid 
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of being a political agent; yet, 
while childishly mistrustful of all 
who flattered and courted him, 
fearing and despising their aims, 
he was as childishly confiding in 
those who treated him with cool- 
ness and ingratitude, remaining 
unshaken in his devotion to the 
Queen—a vain, avaricious woman, 
who used his influence for her 
own selfish purposes while making 
him believe she was a saint, and 
maintaining with all his might 
the minister Ensenada—a clever 
rascal, whom he imagined to be 
the noblest of philanthropists, and 
to save whom from well-deserved 
ruin he risked everything, even 
after being convinced of his gross 
treachery towards himself. This 
is how we see Farinelli: not 
in the high-flown panegyrics of 
Lombardi and Grossi, but in Sir 
Benjamin Keane’s despatches from 
Madrid; all the romance is gone, 
but there is something nobler than 
romance in this man, who was nei- 
ther a genius nor a wizard: modest 
and self-respecting in the most 
corrupting position, unselfish and 
forgiving amidst baseness; some- 
thing which makes him appear like 
almost an idyllic hero among the 
_— worthless people around 

im. 

Farinelli had lost his credit at 
Court, and paid for it by exile from 
Spain on the accession of Ferdi- 
nand’s half-brother Charles—a 
wanton act of injustice, due, in all 
probability, to old Elizabeth Farnese, 
the new king’s mother, whose in- 
fluence over her husband, Phili 
V., Farinelli had considerably 
usurped, and whose tool he had 
declined to become. He had been 


living near Bologna about ten 
years when Dr. Burney arrived 
there, spending the dull last years 
of his life in a desultory, intellectual 
fashion, seeing a vast number of 
celebrities, teaching his nephews, 
writing innumerable letters, singing, 
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composing, and taking part in the 
easy, cheerful life of Bolognese 
senators and professors, always 
serviceable and generous, except in 
undeserved praise, which was exactly 
wherein his contemporaries were 
most lavish. He came to meet Dr. 
Burney at Padre Martini’s monas- 
tery, and the Englishman visited 
him several times at his country 
house, which Bolognese tradition 
still points out in the fields near 
the Reno. Dr. Burney, although a 
trifle awestricken by the dim halo 
of royalty which surrounded the old 
singer, experienced strongly that 
singular attraction, due to manner, 
voice, and unmistakable goodness, 
which Farinelli seems to have 
exerted over everyone, making men’s 
hearts open instinctively to him, 
they knew not why or wherefore, 
and in which lay the real explana- 
tion of his otherwise inexplicable 
career. When, therefore, Dr. Bur- 
ney took leave of Farinelli, whom 
he had met only twice or thrice, he 
felt, he tells us, quite sorry and 
melancholy, as if in parting with an 
old friend; and nearly thirty years 
later, when the great singer had 
long been dead, and Burney was 
himself grown old, and forlorn, and 
sceptical, he looked back to this 
visit, and declared that of all the 
celebrities he had ever known, none 
had inspired him with more liking 
and respect than the Cavaliere 
Broschi Farinello. 

Dr. Burney left Bologna after a 
week, and proceeded towards Flo- 
rence, crossing the Apennines wholly 
unconscious of the delightful Rad- 
cliffian thrills of horror which Mrs. 
Jameson and Washington Irving 
were destined to render so popular ; 
indeed the writers of the eighteenth 
century are so perversely cool and 
comfortable about the Apennine 
passes that you might almost ima- 
gine brigands and ghastly inn- 
keepers to have formed part of the 
travelling paraphernalia of the ro- 
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manticists of our century, by whom 
they were introduced into Italy, 
together with circulating libraries 
and English groceries. Florence 
was not a particularly musical 
town in the musical Italy of those 
days: it had neither the inex- 
haustible musical life which in 
Naples bubbled up spontaneously 
from the lowest depths of society, 
nor the carefully cultivated, splen- 
didly dowered art belonging to the 
Venetian nobles; although it had 
done much for music in the six- 
teenth century, when the opera took 
rise in its Court pageants and 
learned academies, Florence had 
been passive ever since, submitting 
to imported taste, listening to 
Neapolitan, Venetian and Umbrian 
composers and singers ; for the one 
great master whom Florence pro- 
duced, Cherubini, was still a mere 
child, and attained to maturity in 
France, at a time when the musical 
civilisation of Italy was dissolving 
and spreading over other countries. 

But Florence, with its thriving 
agriculture, its comfortable laws, 
its easy fortunes, its mild little 
intellectual stir, with all that it 
still retained from greater days, 
and with the addition of the levity 
introduced by the Austro-Lorenese 
Court—Florence in the eighteenth 
century was the place of places for 
fashionable dilettantism. It could 
no more have produced a Marcello 
or an Alberti than a Pergolesi or a 
Durante, but it produced a great 
number of small dilettanti, half 
nobles, half burghers, who sang 
and played and quarrelled and 
went into ecstasies: a public of 
rapid, intelligent, if rather super- 
ficial appreciation. There was 
first-rate music in the fashionable 
churches, where all the best singers 


and fiddlers performed;° there 
were innumerable parties in private 
houses, where, alternated by chit- 
chat and improvising verses and 
erudite discussions, Dr. Burney 
heard great performers like the 
stentorian soprano Manzoli, and the 
famous violinist Nardini. The 
Austro-Lorenese princes were them. 
selves, of course, very musical— 
musical in a humdrum, paternal 
way, as they were in all things: as, 
for instance, the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, the son of the then reigning 
Peter Leopold, who would summon 
his chapel musicians any day or 
hour to perform with him one of 
those many operas and symphonies 
which he kept neatly bound in 
gaudy German paper with the 
titles written in the middle of 
droll pictures, ‘ Vorstellung einer 
vornehmen Assemblée in einem 
schénen Saale,’ and so forth, in- 
tended to be cut out for children’s 
pasteboard theatres ; childish-look- 
ing volumes, half vulgar, half 
pathetic, which have rarely been 
opened these eighty years. 

The Florentine aristocracy had 
the fashionable melomania to almost 
as great an extent as the Milanese. 
The Italian nobles of the last cen- 
tury built their theatres by sub- 
scription, forming themselves into 
a sort of academy, each retaining 
a certain number of boxes, and all 
retaining the right to discuss the 
choice of the performers or of the 
delegated manager. At Lucca, 
where the aristocracy was accus- 
tomed to mercantile and political 
business, the theatre was under the 
direet management of the Senate, 
and there is a droll account in Beck- 
ford’s correspondence of the solemn 
visit of expostulation paid by the 
Gonfaloniere and the Anziani to his 


5 There is scarcely a number of the Monitore di Toscana of a hundred years back which 
does not contain a notice of some such performance, registered in company with the noble 
weddings, royal presents, monster births, miraculous cures, and occasional falls into wells 
and apoplectic strokes which consoled the Florentines of those days for receiving but 
little political news, and that little about six weeks or two months old. 
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friend the great singer Pacchierotti, 
on account of certain cold-taking 
excursions with the author of 
Vathek, about which they vociferated 
and gesticulated ‘as if the safety of 
their mighty State depended on 
them.’ This system of course infi- 
nitely increased the already existing 
musical bustle and squabble; pre- 
ference for this or that composer or 
singer implying not mere abstract 
enthusiasm but palpable advantages 
for him,the amateurs were constantly 
coming to blows about their favour- 
ites. A curious instance of the pas- 
sionate interest taken in musical mat- 
ters by the frivolous Florentines of 
theeighteenth century may be seen in 
Sir Horace Mann’s correspondence; 
the British minister was so infected 
by this very un-British mania that 
he kept informing Horace Walpole, 
who cared nothing for music, how 
this and that theatre at Florence 
was managed ; how such and such 
a singer had performed, how such a 
virtuoso had treated his rival; how 
sucha prima donna had been dressed 
as Penelope; and giving him regular 
bulletins of the condition of his 
favourite Gizziello: what medicine 
he had been given, how many times 
he had been bled, what the doctors 
said, and so forth. 

Dr. Burney found the attention 
of the Florentines engrossed by a 
musical phenomenon which had 
excited universal wonder through- 
out Italy, but which, we believe, he 
shrewdly suspected was a mere fair- 
booth wonder, destined to come to 
nothing; it was a boy of thirteen 
or fourteen, a weazen, childish little 
creature, who played the harpsi- 
chord astoundingly, had composed 
an opera, and was being courted by 
everyone. Of course Dr. Burney 
held his peace on the subject: since 
Signor Farinelli had thought fit to 
encourage the boy, and the Pope 
to give him the Golden Spur, 
and the Improvvisatrice Corilla to 
write him sonnets; since the people 
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would make a fuss about the 
creature, and send him bouquets; 
fruits and ribbons and cry ‘ Evviva 
il Maestrino!’ why let them, there 
was no harm in it; but as to 
him, Dr. Charles Burney, he main. 
tained certain doubts as to the 
possibility of infant prodigies com- 
ing to any good, and especially 
in the case of this little Signor 
Volfango Amedeo, son of M. Mozart, 
Vice-Chapel-master of His Serene 
Eminence the Prince Archbishop of 
Salzburg. 

On his way from Florence to 
Rome, a dismal six days’ journey, 
Dr. Burney stopped at Montefias- 
cone, near Viterbo, in order to visit 
an old acquaintance, the singer 
Guarducci, who, according to the 
vocal fashion of the time, had in 
his old days taken to him his pea- 
sant family, left far behind during 
his brilliant career. Guarducci was 
a very eminent performer, extremely 
refined and expressive, and cer- 
tainly also exceedingly ludicrous 
in aspect, if we may believe the 
Bolognese print, in which his fat 
and flabby countenance peers out 
from beneath an immense antique 
helmet. He is forgotten like all his 
rivals; nor should we have men- 
tioned him, had he not suggested a 
few remarks on the singers of the 
eighteenth century, which we can. 
make at our leisure while Dr. 
Burney’s chaise is slowly rumbling 
through the Umbrian fields and 
oakwoods, southwards towards the 
valley of the Tiber. 

The singer was a much more 
important personage in the musical 
system of the eighteenth century 
than he is now-a-days. He was 
not merely one of the wheels of 
the mechanism, he was its main 
pivot. For in a nation as practi- 
cally, spontaneously musical as the 
Italian, the desire to sing preceded 
the existence of what could be sung: 
performers were not called into 
existence because men wished to 
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hear such or such a composition, 
but the composition was produced 
because men wished to sing. The 
singers were therefore not trained 
with a view to executing any 
peculiar sort of music, but the 
music was composed to suit the 
powers of the singers. Thus, ever 
since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when music first 
left the church and the palace for 
the theatre, composition and vocal 
performance had developed simulta- 
neously, narrowly linked together ; 
composersalways learning first of all 
to sing, and singers always finishing 
their studies with that of composi- 
tion ; Scarlatti and Porpora teach- 
ing great singers, Stradella and 
Pistocchi forming great composers ; 
the two branches therefore acting 
and reacting on each other so as 
to become perfectly homogeneous 
and equal—homogeneous and equal 
because, in this national, spon- 
taneous development of music, un- 
warped by critical speculation, theart 
tended to perfect balance; tended 
to satisfy, not an abstract ideal, but 
an irresistible mental craving, the 
craving to hear music, and the best 
music that could be heard. Now 
music is a twofold entity, consisting 
of composition and performance. 
To unite the two halves in one in- 
‘dividual would have been to pre- 
vent either from duly developing ; 
to subordinate the one to the other 
would have been to produce an 
ill-balanced whole, and therefore to 
frustrate the attempt to reach what 
was wanted. The two branches 
were therefore given over to sepa- 
rate individuals, equal in talent, in 
education, but different in function, 
and the collision between whose 
equal powers constituted the full, 
strong artistic life of the day. 
The singer, therefore, was neither 
a fiddle for other men to play upon, 
nor a musical box wound up by 
mechanism. He was an individual 
voice, an individual mind, deve- 


loped to the utmost; a perfectly. 
balanced organisation; and to him 
was confided the work of embody- 
ing the composer’s ideas, of mould- 
ing matter to suit the thought, of 
adapting the thought to suit the 
matter, of giving real existence to 
the form which existed only as an 
abstraction in the composer’s mind. 
The full responsibility of this work 
rested on him; the fullest liberty of 
action was therefore given him to 
execute it. Music, according to 
the notions of the eighteenth 
century, was no more the mere 
written score than a plan on white 
paper would have seemed archi- 
tecture to the Greeks. Music was 
to be the result of the combination 
of the abstract written note with 
the concrete voice, of the ideal 
thought of the composer with the 
individual personality of the per- 
former. The composer was to 
give only the general, the abstract; 
while all that depended upon in- 
dividual differences, and material 
peculiarities, was given up to the 
singer. The composer gave the un- 
changeable, the big notes, constitu- 
ting the essential, immutable form, 
expressing the stable, unvarying 
character; the singer added the 
small notes which filled up and 
perfected that part of the form 
which depended on the physi- 
cal material, which expressed the 
minutely subtle, ever-changing 
mood. In short, while the composer 
represented the typical, the singer 
represented the individual. 

To perform such a work, to bear 
such a responsibility, the singer had 
to be produced almost like a work 
of art; the physical powers had to 
be developed to the highest point, 
the mental powers had to control 
them to the utmost, the whole had 
to become so balanced that no phy- 
sical movement could be made 
without the direction of the mind, 
and that no mental movement 
should be without its physical ex- 
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pression. This was the aim to- 
wards which singers and singing- 
masters constantly strove, the ideal 
which, when attained by an indivi- 
dual, gave him that undisputed 
supremacy of a Farinelli or a Pac- 
chierotti. 

To attain it, merely to approach 
it, was thelabour of years—patient, 
self-sacrificing, intelligent labour 
on the part of both master and 
pupil. It could not begin too 
early, it could not continue too 
long. Thesingers of the last century 
began to learn how to produce and 
steady the voice before they were 
ten; they continued studying how 
to render it supple and docile not 
only up to their beginning their 
career at seventeen or eighteen, but 
long afterwards ; they went on re- 
fining their style, selecting their 
ideas, all their lives ; and then, after 
ending their career, they might say, 
asthe old Pacchierotti said to the 
young, yet unknown tenor Rubini : 
‘Our art is too long for a lifetime: 
when we are young we have the 
voice, but do not know how tosing; 
when we are old we begin to know 
how to sing, but we no longer have 
the voice.’ 

Few, very few, of course, ever at- 
tained to this ideal, but it was so 
high a one that the whole level of 
the art was raised, and mediocrity 
itself became excellent; for in this 
attempt to reach perfection of de- 
velopment and balance, every good 
quality was encouraged, and every 
bad one eradicated to the furthest 
power of the individual ; thence those 
many incompletely gifted, yet ex- 
tremely excellent singers, who had 
partially filled up natural deficiency 
by unwearied study, like the Bolog- 
nese Bernacchi, who, with a bad 
and weak voice, still became one of 
the most perfect singers of his 
day; and the more modern Mar- 
chesi, who with a prodigious voice 
and but little taste, was yet tem- 
pered down into a highly refined 
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performer; thence also those in- 
numerable others who, with neither 
much voice nor much talent, were 
forced by the weight of tradition 
and of universal requirement into 
very considerable excellence. 

The composer remained a com- 
paratively abstract creature in the 
eyes of the Italians of the eighteenth 
century ; they applauded him, in- 
deed, vehemently, but once the opera 
over, he was rarely to be met ex- 
cept in specially musical houses and 
among others of his profession. It 
was the singer who awakened per- 
sonal enthusiasm, and who became 
the musical idol of society at large ; 
and as the male singer was at 
once more respectable and more 
thoroughly artistic than the singing 
actress, it was he who had all the 
social advantages of the art for him- 
self. He wasreceived with open arms 
in every house ; all his impertinence 
and caprice were tolerated; when 
he sang people remained silent 
and breathless, and occasionally 
fainted and went into hysterics ; 
when he ceased the applause was 
perfectly frantic; everyone possessed 
his printed portrait with Latin 
distiches, Cupids, laurel wreaths, 
&c.; the ladies wore miniatures of 
him, sometimes four at a time; all 
the wits of coffee-houses and lecture- 
rooms wrote sonnets in his honour; 
nay, the very writers who had held 
him up to derision were forced to 
join in the general enthusiasm. All 
the travellers in Italy tell the same 
story, and foremost of them the 
Président de Brosses, whose love of 
scandal was highly and not un. 
reasonably gratified by these demon. 
strations. The singer, meanwhile— 
usually a mere lad at the commence- 
ment of his career, of the lowest ex- 
traction, and who had hitherto led 
the hardest, dullest life of musical 
routine—was placed in the most 
trying situation, and if the sudden 
change from the rusty cassock, the 
scanty food, and abundant blows of 
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the conservatorio, to fine clothes, 
lacqueys, fashionable dinner tables, 
and great ladies’ flatteries, did turn 
his head and make him an intoler- 
able, capricious, swaggering cox- 
comb, it was less his own fault 
than that of society at large. But 
the satirists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, embittered by this musical 
infatuation, by the insolence of in- 
dividual singers towards themselves, 
above all by the comparison between 
their pecuniary and social circum- 
stances and those of the singers, fell 
upon the virtuosi with implacable 
rage. Parini denounced the singer 
as a base and ungrateful upstart, 
as a corrupter of morals ; Passeroni 
abused him as a conceited imbecile; 
Baretti roared that of all living 
creatures the singer was the most 
abject ; Marcello, Goldoni, and So- 
grafi were more successful in their 
attempts at depicting him as an 
absurd, jolly, cowardly, bragging 
puppy—more successful, because 
they produced genuinely humorons, 
and therefore really valuable pas- 
quinades. But delightfully droll as 
are the Signor Alipio Forconi of 
Marcello, the Carluccio of Goldoni, 
and the Giuseppino of Sografi, it is 
clear that they represent only the 
most inferior class of performers— 
the small fry, which in every profes- 
sion is almost equallyworthless; the 
really great artists entirely escaped 
the satirists’ hold ; neither Marcello 
nor Goldoni nor Sografi can show 
us one of them ; we see them occa- 
sionally in memoirs and letters— 
modest, honourable, and intellec- 
tual, spending their time among 
books and friends, often the in- 
timates of men like Metastasio, 
Zanotti, Winckelmann, and Ca- 
nova ; we see their portraits, gen- 
tlemanly and intelligent, among 
those of the Bolognese Academi- 
cians; and we feel convinced that 
the dignity in which the vocal art 
was then held necessitated in some 
measure the dignity of the artist ; 


for it must be remembered how 
much intelligence, feeling, and re. 
finement, how much honest, patient 
striving after excellence, was re- 
quired of the singer, and how much 
the possession of such requisites 
argues in favour of those who pos- 
sessed them. 

The eighteenth century required 
such a development of singing ; it 
deemed it absolutely indispensable ; 
and in that day of artistic strength 
and riches, the genius spent in an 
extemporised vocal ornament which 
was never transmitted to paper, in 
the delivery of a few notes which 
lasted but a second; the genius 
squandered in the most evanescent 
performance, the memory of which 
died with those who had heard it— 
all this seemed no waste, and indeed 
it could well be afforded; but when 
we read of it—we, who can only 
read of it—we feel an undefinable 
sense of dissatisfaction, a wistful, 
dreary sense of envy for what did 
not fall to our lot, and of pain at 
the thought that all that feeling, 
all that imagination, all that careful 
culture has left no trace behind it. 
In turning over the leaves of 
memoirs and music-books, we try, 
we strain as it were, to obtain an 
echo of that superbly wasted vocal 
genius; nay, sometimes the vague 
figures of those we have never heard, 
and never can hear, will almost 
haunt us. And of all these dim 
figures of long-forgotten singers 
which arise, tremulous and hazy, 
from out of the faded pages of 
biographies and scores, evoked by 
some intense word of admiration 
or some pathetic snatch of melody, 
there is one more poetical than the 
rest—for all such ghosts of forgotten 
genius are poetical—that of Gas- 
paro Pacchierotti, who flourished 
just a century ago. For in those 
that heard him he left so deep an 
impression of supreme genius, of 
moral and intellectual beauty, that 
even now we cannot read of him 
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without falling under a sort of 
charm; in the pages in which 
the writers of the day speak of 
Pacchierotti there lies, as it were, a 
faded, crumbling flower of feeling, 
whose discoloured fragments still 
retain a perfume that goes strangely 
to the imagination; so that we 
almost fancy that we ourselves must 
once, vaguely and distantly, have 
heard that weirdly sweet voice, 
those subtle, pathetic intonations. 
Some such occult charm, acting 
after a century, there must be, for 
no story, no romance, is connected 
with this singer that could explain 
the interest he awakens. We catch 
a glimpse of him once or twice in 
Beckford and Stendhal’s books, 
we see him oftenest in Madame 
d’Arblay’s diary—a gaunt youth, 
with plain features, but which 
would light up with a look of ge- 
nius, proud and shy and silent, 
bat bursting out sometimes into a 
strange, impassioned sort of prose- 
poetry, beautiful and grotesque, 
such as children and poets appre- 
ciate; ardent and patient, learning 
English and Latin and Greek with 
passionate eagerness, loving his 
own art with intense, never-satis- 
fied enthusiasm ; a curious, whim- 
sical character, always in pursuit 
of some indefinable excellence ; 
equally at home in Dr. Burney’s par- 
lourin Poland Street,in Mrs.Thrale’s 
garden at Streatham, and in Daddy 
Crispe’s hermitage at Chesington, 
an unexpected figure by the side of 
Johnson, of Burke, and of Reynolds, 
comprehended by very few, liked 
by all, and especially, with a sin- 
gular, romantic, sisterly sort of 
affection, by that most sharp- 
witted and sharp-tongued little 
Fanny Burney, who, years later, 
when he was dead, and she an 
old woman, declared that had 
Pacchierotti not been a singer, he 
must certainly have been a poet, 
without perceiving that the secret 
of his influence lay in his being 
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both together. Strangely enough, 
by a curious accident, we got yet 
another glimpse of this singer—the 
glimpse, as it were, of a ghost; for 
rambling one day through a quiet 
corner of Padua—where the rows of 
gloomy porticoed streets have gra- 
dually thinned, and the town seems 
insensibly to grow into the open 
country, green with budding vines 
and corn ; where you are met by 
bends of the sluggish, verdure- 
garlanded canal, which reflect 
faded Palladian villas, and by 
tracts of desolate gardens, with 
only mutilated statues and rows of 
unclipped trees, to mark their 
former avenues,—in this remote 
corner of Padua we stumbled one 
day into a beautiful tangle of trees 
and grass and flowers, separated 
from the grand cedars and mag- 
nolias of the Orto Botanico by a 
bend of the Brenta, and were in- 
formed by a gardener’s boy that 
this garden had once belonged to 
a famous singer, by name Gasparo 
Pacchierotti (of whom your Ex- 
cellency has perhaps heard? Why 
should we, why should anyone ?). 
The gardener led us into the house, 
a battered house, covered with 
creepers and amphorx, and senti- 
mental inscriptions from the works 
of the poets and _ philosophers 
in vogue a hundred years ago— 
beautiful quotations, which, in 
their candour, grandiloquence, and 
sweetness, now strike us as so 
strangely hollow and melancholy. 
He showed us into a long, narrow 
room, in which was a large, slender 
harpsichord, the harpsichord, he 
informed us, which had belonged 
to Pacchierotti, the singer; it was 
open, and looked as if it might just 
have been touched, but no sound 
could be drawn from it. The gar- 
dener then led us intoa darkened 
lumber room, where hung the 
portrait of the singer, thickly covered 
with dust: a mass of dark blurs, 
from out of which appeared scarcely 
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more than the pale, thin face—a face 
with deep, dreamy eyes and tremu- 
lously tender lips, full of a vague, 
wistful, contemplative poetry, as 
if of aspirations after something 
higher, sweeter, fairer—aspirations 
never fulfilled but never disap- 
pointed, and forming in themselves 
a sort of perfection. This man 
must have been an intense instance 
of that highly-wrought, sentimental 
idealism which arose, delicate and 
diaphanous, in opposition to the 
hard, materialistic rationalism of 
the eighteenth century; and the 
fascination which he exerted over 
the best of his contemporaries must 
have been due to his embodying all 
their vague, ephemeral cravings in 
an art which was still young and 
vigorous—to his having been at 
once the beautiful soul of early 
romanticism and the genuine artist 
of yet classic music. 

Some faded scores, a few pas- 
sages in memoirs, a grimy portrait, 
are all that remains of Gasparo 
Pacchierotti; yet slight as are these 


remains, they have sufficed to do 
what many far moreimportant might 
have proved inadequate in: to bring 
us vaguely and drowsily into the 
presence of a man forgotten since 
the days of our great-grandfathers ; 
perhaps because Schiller may after 
all be right and 

Wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug gethan, 
Der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten. 

Whither have our fancies carried 
us?—the garden at Padua, the 
harpsichord, the portrait—are none 
of them present. Pacchierotti, so 
far from being a mere faint recol- 
lection, is as yet a scarcely noticed 
reality, an obscure youth with un- 
divined talents. Dr. Burney has 
never yet heard his name, and, little 
dreaming that eight years hence a 
new world of music is destined to 
be revealed to him by this singer, 
whom he is so passionately to ad- 
mire, the Doctor of Music is now 
jolting along the high road to Rome, 
in the month of November 1770. 


Vernon Lez. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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JOHN CHINAMAN ABROAD. 
By G. R. Frrz-Roy Cote, C.E. 


LAVERY is a thing of the past,! 
and such traces of it as survive 

are felt to be anomalous and doomed 
to early extinction. But there is 
another kind of servitude, partly 
voluntary and partly enforced, or, 
as some have termed it, ‘ natural 
and artificial,’ which has no essen- 
tial connection with the old form of 
slavery, but which yet resembles it 
closely in many respects. The fact 
of a race of men voluntarily crossing 
the seas to work out a time-service 
ina strange country, without any 
ideaof permanently settling, belongs 
to the present, and constitutes an 
important factor in the sum of 
the civilisation and material de- 
velopment of the globe. By the 
emigration of Chinese subjects to 
the West a new phase is opened in 
the social relationship of one race 
to another, of the peoples of the 
civilised and progressive West with 
those of the primitive East. There 
can be little doubt that this phase 
must exercise a stupendous in- 
fluence on civilisation, and the 
fact that at the present moment 
there are seventy millions of human 
beings actually starving in the 
provinces of North China? is suffi- 
cient to account for the impetus 
which emigration has lately re- 
ceived. In tracing the movement 
on the map, Chinese emigration 
appears like a huge stream, which, 
setting out from China, flows 
steadily westwards, throwing out 
here and there tentative branches 
into countries inhabited by the 
Frank, the Anglo-Saxon, and their 
offshoots; introducing on its way 


new traditions of life, or rather very 
old theories of an old race which 
are new to a young one, and setting 
thoughtful men to speculate as to 
where its course is likely to end. 
Will it touch England? In these 
days, when frequent strikes and 
wordy meetings among the labour- 
ing classes show the unhealthy 
state of the labour market, who can 
answer that question? We know 
there is a party of no inconsiderable 
weight who have already advocated 
the employment of Chinese in the 
coal industry. England is full of 
industries of various descriptions, 
and no one knows what the cotton- 
spinners, laceweavers, ironmongers, 
and the thousand and one trades 
may do when they see a cheap and 
plentiful supply of intelligent labour 
placed within their reach. In the 
meanwhile some knowledge of the 
character and customs of these 
‘world-servants, taken from the 
most reliable sources of information, 
may perhaps be of general interest. 
Having had personal experience 
among Chinese coolies, I have 
undertaken to contribute my mite 
of information. 

It was for a long time thought 
that the human family did not con- 
tain a more striking contrast in re- 
spect both of physique and character 
than that existing between the 
white and black races. The appear- 
ance of the Chinaman as a competi- 
tor with both offered for solution a 
still more difficult problem, i.e. Is 
the Chinaman inferior or superior 
to his fellow-men? The varying 
opinions on this question are evident 


* Some people—thinking of Turkey—may say otherwise. But the traffic in Circassian 
Women, still carried on in Turkey, is no slave-trade, correctly speaking. The women 
are not subjected to manual labour, and the traffic is conducted in secret, slavery being 
prohibited according to Mahomedan law. 

* As stated lately by Sir Thomas Wade at Lambeth Palace. 
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in the anti-Chinese agitation now 
raging in California, and in the con- 
troversial debates in the Parliaments 
of our Australian colonies, notably 
in that of Queensland. In order to 
arrive at some conclusion we must 
carefully examine his behaviour, 
both as a coolie—or labourer by 
contract—and as afree man. I will 
begin by describing his condition in 
Australia. The numbers of Chinese 
in the different Australian colonies 
are as follows: 

New South Wales: In 1861 they 
numbered 12,988, or 3°71 per cent. 
of the population; but at the last 
census (1871) their number had de- 
creased to 7,220, or 1°43 per cent., 
a diminution of 5,768, or 44°41 per 
cent. In Queensland, at the taking 
of the census in 1876, there were 
10,399 in a population of 188,000, 
or 5°53 per cent. In Victoria, out 
of a population of 840,300 (up to 
31st December, 1876), there were 
20,132 Chinese, or 2°39 per cent. 
In South Australia the number is 
inconsiderable, probably not exceed- 
ing one or two hundred at the pre- 
sent moment. In the colony of New 
South Wales, in 1875, the Health 
Board of Sydney appointed a Sub- 
Committee to inspect and report on 
the condition of the Chinese in that 
town. A single extract from that 
report (a copy of which has been 
kindly given to me by Dr. Read of 
Sydney) must here suffice to paint 
the city domestic life of John China- 
man in that part of the world: 


Dr. Dansey gave evidence on behalf of 
himself and Mr. Palmer, as follows : 

‘Met at the Town Hall on Tuesday, 
December 7, 1875, and went first to 
Park Street, where we inspected several 
boarding-houses, all clean and in orderly 
condition. In the same street is a 
wooden house containing eight rooms, occu- 
pied by Wah Lu Ong, a Chinaman car- 
penter, employing a number of men. 
Seventeen persons sleep in the house, all 
countrymen of the proprietor. In one 
room, 14x12 feet, were eight beds, the 
room being partitioned off into bunks likethe 
steerage of a ship; bedding of a very varied 
kind. In some bunks were mattresses, in 
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others only rags and clothing; mosquito 
curtains black with dirt. In another room, 
over the shop, were five beds of a similar 
description. We looked into the kitchen 
downstairs, which was dirty and smoky, 
The whole place stinks aloud, the horrible 
and sickening opium smell’ pervading all 
through it. Among the workmen were 
several apprentices. The workmen on 
wages, we ascertained, earn from 10s. to 
158s. a week and their food. This day's 
inspection was not performed without 
serious fatigue and risk to health to Dr, 
Read and myself. For the next forty. 
eight hours the horrible sickly smell of 
opium-smoking, which pervades all the 
Chinese quarters, seemed to adhere to us, 
to say nothing of the fear of infection. 


In England, where food and 
lodging costs considerably more 
than in New South Wales, there 
are thousands of unskilled labourers 
who earn much less than 153s. or 
20s. per week, on which they 


manage to support themselves and 
often a large family. But the China- 
man’s preference for living in the 
foul atmosphere of crowded rooms, 
and on the most meagre fare, 


is not without explanation. One 
Chinaman will go to New South 
Wales actuated by the same motive 
which takes another to America— 
the temptation of higher wages. 
Indeed, England and China have 
one point of resemblance—both are 
over populated. In China, the 
native finds employment with 
difficulty, and has to work for 
wages which afford but the smallest 
means for supporting life such as a 
feed of rice twice a day. With the 
introduction of steam into naviga- 
tion a new vista is opened to his 
view, new worlds are described, 
where gold is to be had for the 
working ; extravagant stories are 
circulated by the shipping specula- 
tors in and about Canton, whence 
they spread far into the interior, 
tales of fabulous wages paid for 
manual labour in California and 
Peru, in Australia, Cuba, and else- 
where, which encourage the native 
to seek a way out of his poverty by 
emigration. The result is obvious. 
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Bands of Chinese eager to acquire 
wealth are collected by these 
diligent agents, and shipped off 
to whatever land it may suit the 
shipowners to take them. Some 
provide their passage money by the 
sale of all their possessions, and 
land as freemen in search of work; 
others, who have nothing to sell, 
sign a contract to work for eight 
years on the Peruvian guano and 
sugar fields, in consideration of 
which they are allowed a free 
passage there and back. Thus the 
emigrant intends only a temporary 
absence from his native country. 
His motive is to earn gold, and 
when that desire is_ partially 
satisfied, he turns his thoughts 
homewards. He is not an emigrant 
in the sense in which the early 
settlersin America were. The China- 
man takes nothing to help him in 
pushing his fortune, he is strongly 
attached to his fatherland, and in 
particular wishes his body to be 
buried in his native soil. Thus he 
has but one desire which becomes 
a pervading principle of action, that 
of saving as much money as he can 
during his absence to take home 
with him. With this view he 
spends only just enough to support 
hfe under conditions repugnant to 
every notion of humanity. 

The evidence of the Health Com- 
mittee of Sydney, if not applicable 
to all classes of Chinese, faithfully 
describes the privations which a 
great proportion of them volun- 
tarily endure for the sake of econo- 
mising. But it is noticeable that all 
reports on Chinese dwelling-houses 
give the same picture of squalor. It 
is only when brought into some kind 
of domestic relationship with the 
white man, that John Chinaman 
learns ideas of order and clean- 
liness. My object in this paper is 
to give my own experiences and 
those of others who have employed 
Chinese in various parts of the 
world. Mr. Cecil Guinness has 
employed Chinese labour for fifteen 
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years in Australia, and it is instruc. 
tive to contrast his experience 
(under different circumstances) 
with that of the Sydney Board of 
Health. He writes to me: 


As to my experience of Chinese as ser- 
vants in the colonies I have lived in. I 
have had large sheep-stations in Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland, in the 
different places at different times between 
the years 1862 and 1876. Ihave employed 
Chinamen as house-servants, gardeners, 
shepherds, fencers, and shearers, &c., in 
fact, in almost every form of employment 
connected with sheep farming. I have 
found them most useful and industrious, 
sober and honest. They all smoke opium 
more or less, but you seldom see them 
affected deleteriously by that indulgence, 
nor have I ever traced any neglect of their 
duties to that cause. They are inveterate 
gamblers, but neither have I ever seen that 
propensity interfere with their duties. It 
is chiefly indulged in when they take their 
holiday, and congregate in the nearest 
township. They are sticklers for wages, 
and expect and demand as much as Euro- 
peans. As house-servants they are useful 
and often clean, and a great accession in the 
up-country homesteads, often capital cooks 
and bakers, and very careful and economi- 
eal. As gardeners they are remarkable. 
Accustomed to keep their own little gardens 
in their own country under great difficulties, 
they are invaluable in the arid interior of 
Australia, At Bourke, on the Darling 
River, in New South Wales, where I lived 
for ten years, and where, till the advent of 
Chinamen, it was thought by the earliest 
European settlers we should never be able 
to raise vegetables, we soon were surprised 
and delighted to find, thanks to the perse- 
verance, energy, and industry of the China- 
men gardeners, that we had all the year 
round a succession of the finest vegetables 
I have ever seen in any part of the world. 
In all other departments of station-labour I 
may add thattheyare nearly as useful; and, 
in a word, my experience of Chinese labour 
is most favourable. They are more suited 
by habit, characteristics, and physique to 
plodding, fossicking, persevering industry 
than for heavy work. They are grand 
stayers and very efficacious light weights. 
Ihavenot much direct personal experience of 
Chinese labour on gold-fields, but I believe 
their industry and perseverance have worked 
wonders in that line, and I believe that 
some of the greatest gold mines in Victoria 
and New South Wales, when supposed to be 
worked out and abandoned by Europeans, 
have been persevered in by Chinamen till 
they have taken a fresh start, and, when 
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returned to, have becbme of vast impor- 
tance. This is my settled conviction, after 
many years of personal practical station 
management, where I had every oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly knowing my men. 


Mr. Guinness’s experiences show 
the original and best side of the 
Chinaman’s character, the great 
power of endurance, by which he 
is able to live in the most sterile 
places. His wants are few, and he 
shows ready ingenuity in supplying 
them, in whatever land he may 
find himself. He looks half-starved, 
but yet he lives on, and will attain 
a good old age, as did his father 
before him. Some one has com- 
pared the Chinaman to the cele- 
brated horse whose owner tried to 
train him to live on a single straw 
a day. Nature has been practising 
the experiment on the ‘ Heathen 
Chinee’ for ages, and he comes 
nearer this ideal of perfection by 
several straws than the Anglo- 
Saxon can hope to do. It cannot 
be denied that so lithe and easily 
supported an individual is capable 
of rendering great service in our 
colonies, where labour of all kinds 
is in such great demand. I am, 
moreover, persuaded that his intro- 
duction would not find a dissen- 
tient voice in the Assemblies of the 
Colonial Governments, should he 
seek domestic employment. He 
is by nature well suited for dis- 
charging such household duties as 
washing, cooking, house-cleaning, 
and is admirable as a nurse. But 
we know that the Chinaman’s views 
aim higher. The flow of emigra- 
tion from China to America and 
Australia is of a steady and irre- 
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sistible force, and owes its impetus 
as much to the internal condition of 
the Chinese Empire as to the facili- 
ties afforded by steam navigation. 

I do not propose here to dis- 
cuss the difference between a mili- 
tary invasion and one purely so- 
cial, even though the arms of the 
latter are endurance, abstinence, 
and ingenuity. But the habit of 
looking on the influx of Chinese 
into Australia with as much appre. 
hension as if it were a martial 
invasion is wide-spread, as we may 
judge from the statements of Mr. 
Arthur Macalister, A gent-General 
for Queensland. In 1876 the num. 
ber of Chinese in this colony did 
not exceed 10,500. Since the open- 
ing of the Palmer River Diggings, 
within the last eighteen months, 
the influx of Mongolians has been 
considerable, and on his authority 
they do not at present number 
less than 30,000. For some curious 
particulars concerning the habits 
and pursuits of these immigrants, 
I refer the reader to a very interest- 
ing paper read by Mr. Macalister 
before the Royal Colonial Institute 
last December, on ‘ Queensland.’ 
He objects to the Chinese in unmis- 
takable language, and his descrip- 
tions of their mode of life bear a 
close analogy to those of the Board 
of Health at Sydney : 

Nowhere (he says) has the Chinaman 
settled in any considerable numbers that 
he has not created a blot on our institu- 
tions. Even in cities, among the amenities 
of city life, the Chinese quarter is viewed 
with loathing. Nowhere has he blended 
with the Anglo-Saxon ; the interval between 


them is so great that it cannot be passed. 
The progressive ideas of civilisation do 


* In the July number of the Fortnightly Review, in an article entitled ‘ Lancashire, 
written by the editor, I observe this train of thought touched upon in the following 
lines: ‘This question (the movement of Chinese to the West) is not a mere question in 
the air. Nobody with a capacity for taking interest in social possibilities can think with- 
out uneasiness of the slow stir which has already begun to make itself felt, like the first 
still creeping of matter awakening to the conditions of organisation, in the vast empire 
of China. Of China as a probable source of extreme military danger to English rule in 
India, this is not the place to speak; but the economic contest of the cheap races over 
the dear is sure tocome. The merchants and employers will have themselves to thank. 
It was the shameless wars waged for the extension of their markets which roused the 
slumbering leviathan ; it was they who tapped the voleano.’ 
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not harmonise with those dwarfed by age. 
They are not colonists in our acceptance 
of the term; they come alone, and do not 
bring their babies or families with them. 
Dr. Hue asserts of them that ‘they are 
sceptical and indifferent to everything that 
concerns the moral side of man.’ And 
this estimate of them has double force 
when applied in the exceptional conditions 
under which they live in Queensland, 
They regard a good coffin as of more import- 
ance than a correct life; and certainly 
what we hear of their habits, though unfit 
for discussion, is sufficient to deter a Go- 
yernment from forcing them on a people 
unwilling to receive them. They do not 
speak or understand our language, have 
no desire for progress, and have no con- 
ception of representative or free institu- 
tions, They come to Queensland for none 
of the ordinary mechanical pursuits of 
life; their secret is simple enough—to 
take possession of the gold fields ; to ex- 
tract from the earth its auriferous deposits, 
and to this extent to impoverish the coun- 

; and having done this, to return to 
China and there spend their days. They 
invest no capital in our undertakings, 
and undertake no industries of a perma- 
nent character. After they have gone there 
is no trace of their existence, not even a 
tombstone. Their very ashes they make 
an effort to have transplanted to the 
‘Flowery Land.’ 


This may be taken as a fair 
sample of the colonist’s view of 
Chinese immigration in Queens- 
land, where they perhaps find him 
a formidable competitor in the most 
lucrative undertaking there—gold- 
digging. In Australia, as we have 
seen, he is welcomed as a servant, and 
it would seem that in pastoral dis- 
tricts he shows less of his offensive 
habits than in crowded city life. 
Some clauses in the Chinese Im- 
migration Act, recently passed in 
Queensland, provide that vessels 
bringing Chinese to any of the 
ports shall only carry them in the 
proportion of one to every five 
tons of the vessel’s tonnage capa- 
city; thus the number of passen- 
gers for a vessel of 1,000 tons 
would be limited to 200. The 
Act also provides that before any 
Chinese shall be permitted to land, 
the master of the vessel shall pay 
to the Collector of Customs the 
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sum of rol. for each, which money 
will be returned to the passenger 
at any time within three years, pro- 
vided his character has been good, 
and that he has entailed no expense 
on the public revenue. 

Although it would exceed the 
limits of this paper to follow John 
Chinaman to his different places of 
exile, and to describe the varying 
treatment he receives at the hand 
of races widely differing in blood 
and religion, his experiences in 
America command special attention, 
from the influence his presence 
seems likely to exercise upon the 
peoples of that continent. 

In 1874 the Imperial Chinese 
Government became alarmed at the 
reports of the bad treatment their 
countrymen received in Cuba, and 
resolved to send a commissioner to 
that island, to ascertain the con- 
dition of the coolies there, The 
report of this commission, printed 
for the use of the Government at 
the Imperial Customs -Press at 
Shanghai in 1876, contains the 
depositions of some thousands of 
Chinese as to their position in 
Cuba. To guide the commission 
in their work, they were furnished 
with a set of fifty queries, categori- 
cally arranged, on which they were 
instructed to collect evidence. The 
depositions and petitions show that 
eight-tenths of the entire number 
of Chinese in Cuba declared that 
they had been kidnapped or de- 
coyed; that the mortality during 
the voyage, from wounds caused by 
blows, suicide, and sickness, ex- 


. ceeded ten per cent. ; that on arrival 


at Havana they were sold into 
slavery, a small proportion being 
disposed of to families and shops, 
while the large majority became 
the property of sugar-planters ; that 
the cruelty displayed even towards 
those of the former class is great, 
and that in the latter it assumes 
proportions which are unendurable. 
The labour, too, on the plantations 
is shown to be excessively severe, 
; Il2 
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and the food insufficient. The 
hours of labour are too long, and 
the chastisement by rods, whips, 
chains, stocks, &c., productive of 
suffering and injury. During past 
ears (prior to 1874) a large num- 
ler have been killed by blows, or 
died from the effects of wounds, 
and have hanged themselves, cut 
their throats, poisoned themselves 
with opium, and thrown themselves 
into wells and sugar caldrons. 
Personal inspection verified the 
accounts of wounds inflicted by 
others, fractured and maimed limbs, 
blindness, heads covered with sores, 
teeth knocked ont, ears mutilated, 
and the skin and flesh lacerated, 
proofs of cruelty patent to all eyes. 
Thus, in reply to query No. 1, 
‘From what places does Cuba 
draw coolies?’ the petition of Li 
Chaoch’in, and 165 others, states : 
We were at various times brought by 
force to or decoyed into the barracoons of 


Macao, by certain vicious men of our own 
nation, suberned by Portuguese. 


The petition of Hsien Tso-pang 
and 16 others states that— 


The foreigners of Macao sent out vicious 
Chinese in order to kidnap and decoy men, 
and to place them in barracoons, and on 
board of ships, from which they cannot 
escape, chastising them without restraint, 
and conveying them against their will to 
Havana; after removing their queues and 
changing their clothing, to offer them for 
sale in the men market. 


The petition of Tiao Mu and 
three others states : 

Vicious men have at various times de- 
coyed here tens and hundreds of thousands 
of peasants. 

That of P’an T’ai and 89 others 
states : 


Misled by fair words, or decoyed, we 
were brought here to be sold as slaves. 


Again it is gathered from the 
1,176 depositions which have been 
recorded, that of those who sailed 
from Macao, Wen Changt’ai and 
65 others were kidnapped; that 
Iseng Erhch’i and 689 others were 
decoyed; that Lai A-gui and 50 
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others were entrapped into signing 
contracts in the belief that they 
were merely doing so in the place 
of others temporarily absent; that 
Huang A-mu and 93 others were 
the victims of various snares tendered 
to them after they had gambled 
and lost; and that Ch’en and 65 
others emigrated voluntarily. Of 
those who sailed from Amoy, Su 
A-hai and 11 others were kidnapped, 
Tang-chien and 22 others were 
decoyed, Lindtieng and ro others 
were the victims of various snares 
tendered to them after they had 
gambled and lost, and Huang 
Shuit’on with 5 others emigrated 
voluntarily. 

In answer to query No. 7, ‘ Dur- 
ing the agreement term, what is his 
(the coolie’s) position ?’ Li Chao- 
ch’em and 165 others depose that— 


Ninety per cent. are disposed of to the 
sugar plantations. There the owners rely 
on the administrator for the production of 
a large crop of sugar, and the adminis- 
trator looks to the overseers to exact the 
greatest possible amount of labour. They 
all think only of the profit to be gained, 
and are indifferent as to our lives. It 
matters not whether the workmen are 
miserable or contented, whether they starve 
or have enough to eat, whether they live or 
die. The administrator who gives only 
four unripe bananas as a meal is considered 
an able servant, and if he gives only three 
he is regarded as still more efficient. The 
administrator who forces the Chinese to 
work twenty hours out of the twenty-four 
is a man of capacity ; if he extorts twenty- 
one hours his qualities are of a still higher 
order, but he may strike, or flog, or chain 
us as his fancy suggests to him. If we 
complain of sickness we are beaten or 
starved; if we work slowly, dogs are urged 
after us to bite us. Those of us who are 
employed on farms or coffee estates, in 
sugar warehouses and brick kilns, on rail- 
ways and in bakers’, cigar stores, hat and 
other shops, are in each of these places 
of service ill-treated, flogged, confined in 
stocks and in gaol, and tortured in every 
way as on the plantations. 


Tam taking evidenceat haphazard 
from the report—it is all in the same 
strain, speaking first of the guile 
practised in decoying the Chinaman 
from his home, and then of the 
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cruel treatment dealt ont to him 
in exile. It seems incredible that 
in this nineteenth century such out- 
rages against humanity should be 
committed day after day in a civi- 
lised land within the dominion 
of a Christian State. Except un- 
authenticated rumours, the world 
at large heard nothing of what was 
going on in Cuba until the publica- 
tion of the Chinese Commissioners’ 
Report. Possibly the Spanish Go- 
vernment shared this ignorance, 
seeing that the laws which it has 
enacted for regulating the immigra- 
tion are drawn up with the mani- 
fest intention of protecting the 
coolie from the exactions of un- 
scrupulous masters. Unfortunately 
the troubled state of the island 
renders the enforcement of these 
laws a mere farce, and through the 
corruption of the officials the laws 
themselves are used as devices for 
extracting from the coolie his 
Thus, in 
answer to query No. 9, ‘If the em- 
ployers violate the stipulation, what 
redress has the coolie by law?’ 
Wu A-fa and 39 others state : 

Foreigners in no way consider them- 
selves bound by the provisions of the con- 
tracts. After the eight years (the cus- 
tomary duration of the contract, five being 
the legal limit) are completed, they refuse 
us the cedulas, and we are forced to remain 
slaves in perpetuity. 

Lo A’voh deposes : 


On the expiration of my contract I was 
sent to a depét where I passed four months. 
I was then removed by my master, who 
foreed me to labour in chains during three 
months, He daily beats me, and yesterday 
flogged me with great severity. Five 
months have now elapsed, during which no 
wages have been issued to me. Onaccount 
of this and the other ill-usage I requested 
a fellow-workman to, on my behalf, lay a 
complaint before the officials. He has 
done so on three occasions, and in each in- 
stance it has been rejected, and I have thus 
to go on labouring, whilst, if I ask for 
wages, the threat of chaining is made. I, 
in all earnestness, now meditate suicide. 


Ho Assu deposes : 


At the end of the eight years no cedula 
was supplied to me, and I was forced to 
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werk for another term of four years. A 
few days ago 1 asked my master for a 
cedula, and was told by him that I had to 
serve for other six years, If this be the 
case, suicide is the best course open to me. 


As an example of the work the 
coolie performs, I may quote the 
petition of Wang A-ching and 22 
others, which states: 

The work is very hard. We get up at 
3 a.m. and labour until noon: at I P.M. we 
resume work until 7. Then we rest half 
an hour, and are allowed a ration of maize, 
after which work is continued up till mid- 
night. 


Wang A-ching continues: 


We are struck and flogged, and out of 
our party of more than 200 men, only about 
80 remain. 


In addition to enduring all these 
miseries, the coolie is fleeced of his 
hard-earned wages by the abomin- 
able ‘ truck’ system which prevails 
throughout these Cuban plantations. 
Liang A-chao deposes : 

On the plantation is a shop owned by 


the master, at which all our purchases have 
to be effected ; the prices are very high, 


T’ang Ming-kwei says : 


Monthly as wages we receive four tickets, 
which can only be employed in payment of 
purchases at the plantation shop. Else- 
where they cannot be used, nor is it pos- 
sible to change them for bank-notes, 


These brief extracts may suffice 
to show the depths of degradation 
and misery to which poor humanity 
can be subjected through the avarice 
and cruelty of a wealthy band of 
agriculturists. 

More to the credit of humanity 
is the treatment of the coolie in the 
sugar plantations in Peru, where, 
though economy is practised, it is 
not carried to such an excess. 
There the labourer is allowed two 
pounds weight of peeled rice per 
diem and one pound of goat’s flesh, 
which last he sometimes barters 
for opium. His work hours are 
from 6 A.M. to 5 P.M., with an inter- 
val from 11 o’clock till 1, when 
they cook and eat their food. There 
is a hospital for the sick, and a 
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doctor to attend them. In conse- 
quence his working powers are 
greater, and his intelligence more 
alert for his master’s interests ; in 
fact, he has been known to volunteer 
the extra work of cutting down 
timber on a clearing instead of 
burning it, pointing out that the 
value of the wood thus obtained 
more than compensates for the time 
lost in felling it. His neatness in 
gardening is proverbial, and much 
may safely be left to his own dis- 
cretion in working. So though on 
some haciendas he is roughly treated, 
as a rule he leads a peaceable, hard- 
working life, and cases of insub- 
ordination are rare in Peru. 

Of the 68,825 Chinese who were 
in Cuba at the time of the commis- 
sioners’ visit, only three were mar- 
ried to Chinese women, one to a 
white, and ‘ half a dozen or so’ to 
mulattoes and negresses. The 
same paucity of marriages is found 
in Victoria. The number of Chinese 
males who married in that colony 
during the eleven years ending in 
1876 was 197. Of these 107 married 
Australians, 43 Englishwomen, 21 
Irish, 14 Scotch, and only 3 united 
themselves with females of their 
own race. The number of such 
marriages in 1876 was 14, less than 
any year since 1868. For detailed 
statistics the reader may consult the 
Victorian Year Book for 1876-7. 

Decidedly John Chinaman fares 
worse in Cuba than in any other 
country he frequents. I did not see 
a single example of such harrowing 
misery in all the sugar estates, rail- 
way, harbour, sanitary, and other 
works which I visited and had to do 
with in Peru, where Chinese are 
extensively employed for all these 
purposes. In some places, no doubt, 
the coolie was indifferently fed and 
overworked, but these were the ex- 
ception. I do not wish these obser- 
vations to be taken as contradicting 
in any sense the statements made in 
Consul March’s noticeable report 
to the Foreign Office, dated Callao, 
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February 1876. In that report 
Mr. March writes, page 1521 of 
the Blue Book (No. 16, 1876): 
‘Many of these Chinamen are 
engaged in the guano deposits, 
and from personal knowledge I 
can state that their lot in these 
dreary spots is a most unhappy one. 
Besides being worked almost to 
death, they have neither sufficient 
food nor passably wholesome water. 
Their rations consist of 2 lbs. of 
rice and about $b. of meat. This 
is generally served out to them 
between ten and eleven in the 
morning, by which time they have 
got through six hours’ work. Each 
man is compelled to clear from four 
to five tons of guano a day. 
During the last quarter of 1875, 
it is reported that there were 355 
Chinamen employed at Pabellon de 
Pica alone, of whom no less than 
98 were in the hospital. The 
general sickness is swelled legs, 
caused, itis supposed, by drinking 
condensed water not sufficiently 
cooled, and lack of vegetable diet. 
The features of this disease are not 
unlike those of scurvy or purpura.’ 
Unfortunately, climatic conditions 
must always render the working of 
the guano beds, at these desert 
spots of the Peruvian coast, a task 
of excessive privation and hardship 
to the workmen employed, of what- 
ever nationality they may be. The 
absence of one of the chief neces- 
sities of life, fresh water, and the 
pernicious influence of a tropical 
sun, are obstacles prejudicial to the 
comfort of the labourers, which the 
most well-meaning of task-masters 
often fail to counteract in Peru as 
well as elsewhere. The mode 
of contract is the same as in 
Cuba, but fortunately the masters 
are kinder and more considerate, 
and cases of ‘insubordination’ are 
rare. I remember but one, and 
that was at the Hacienda de 
Pucala, in the province of Lam- 
bayeque, when the owner was 
killed by his Chinese, who rose in 
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revolt against his persecutions. As 
a rule they are well treated and con- 
tented. It is the custom there to 
put in practice the theory known as 
the ‘ balance of power:’ thus, for 
every hundred Chinese employed on 
the estate, they have an equal num- 
ber of native peones, and at least 
fifty negroes or mulattoes. The 
blacks, who are quvarrelsome and 
hate the ‘ yellows,’ are physically 
twice as strong: thus, in a fight, 
the combatants are balanced, the 
pacific ‘ peones’ being held asa sort 
of reserve guard to keep the peace 
and protect the owners’ interests, 
Once, in travelling through the 
Andes from Lima, we passed a camp 
of coolies employed on the railway 
works a little beyond Matucanas ; 
a little farther on were some Chilians 
engaged in a similar manner, who 
deeply resented the employment of 
the Asiatics. A day or so after- 
wards we heard that a fight had 
broken out between the riva! camps, 
in which several were killed on both 
sides.4 This state of feeling has 
been going on for years in Califor- 
nia, and still continues. 

It is noticeable that the only con- 
vention which has been ratified 
between China and a foreign Power 
relative to the importation of Chinese 
subjects is one with Peru, dated 
Tientsin, January 1875.5 The Span- 
ish ‘ Tientsin’ Treaty of 1867 con- 
tains a clause permitting Chinese 
subjects to emigrate to Spanish 
colonies, but does not contain the 
privileges specified in the Peruvian 
Convention. 

In this treaty Chinese emigrants 
are placed on an equality as regards 
legal procedure with the native 
citizens, and have access to the 
courts of justice. Their employers 
must provide them with a return 
passage on the expiry of their con- 


* For the description of this journey, see 
number of the Alpine Journal, by the writer. 


5 Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers. 
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tract; and in default of such sti- 
pulation, the Government under- 
takes to pay their passage money. 
Farther, for their better protection, 
the Peruvian Government is to ap- 
point official interpreters of the 
Chinese language in the prefectures 
of those departments of Peru which 
are the great centres of immigra- 
tion. So far the convention con- 
tains only what is good; the objec- 
tion lies in its omissions. 

Both the Spanish and British 
Colonial Governments, who receive 
coolies from India and China, have 
fixed regulations for the traffic. 
How far these regulations have 
been observed is shown by the Re- 
port of the Commission sent to 
Demerara by Lord Granville, in 
1870, which has already been criti- 
cally analysed, principally in an 
able review of the Commissioners’ 
labours, entitled The Coolie, his 
Rights and Wrongs, written by 
Edward Jenkins, M.P. 

The Cuban Report, to which I 
have referred in this article, shows 
how far regulations similar to those 
in British Guiana are observed, or 
rather neglected, in Spanish colo- 
nies. It is to be feared that the 
coolie benefits very little by laws 
and regulations contrived for his 
benefit, in however just and humane 
a spirit they may be constructed. 
Carried off to distant plantations, 
often beyond the reach of the 
law, he is totally at ,his master’s 
mercy, and on his humanity, or 
lack of it, the labourer’s fate de- 
pends. Too great power often leads 
to its abuse, and in too many in- 
stances the planters and their agents 
look upon the coolies as beasts of 
burden, from which so much daily 
toil has to be extracted: on the 
other hand, we have examples (I 
could cite many) where the coolie 
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Edited by W. F. Mayers. 


(Shanghai, 1877.) The British ‘Pekin Conventions’ of 1866 and 1869 relative to 
coolies have not been ratified by the British Government. 
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is kindly and humanely treated, 
and where conscience forms a better 
safeguard for the dependants than 
laws can do. But for the inhu- 
man monsters of the class which 
certainly exists in Cuba, stringent 
rules are necessary, and a closer 
system of inspection, which should 
hold the owner responsible for 
the good treatment of his ser- 
vants, and punish with fine or im- 
prisonment any flagrant act of 
cruelty or neglect to provide the 
necessaries of life, would be advisable. 
The subject is one of immense 
importance, and it is to be hoped 
that any future convention between 
China and foreign Powers will 
contain stringent clauses to this 
effect, as a simple question of 
common justice towards her teeming 
population. New fields are daily 


opening for the employment of 
Asiatic labour, and in this age of 
steam and rapid locomotion fresh 
difficulties must arise from the 
social changes operating under our 


very eyes. But in this article I 
have restricted myself to giving in 
a concise form the most reliable 
information concerning the habits 
and condition of the coolie in 
different parts of the globe. The 
picture is not a bright one. 

One word in conclusion upon 
the convention negotiated by Sir 
Rutherford Alcock at Pekin in 
1866, which has, however, not yet 
been ratified by the British Govern- 
ment. It contains a set of regula- 
tions ‘to secure for the Chinese 
emigrants those safeguards which 
are required for their moral and 
physical well-being.’ The term 
of service, usually extended to 
eight years, is by this convention 
fixed at five, after which the emi- 
grant, should he decline to contract 
for five more years, can claim his 
passage money back to China. 
Other clauses protect the coolie 
against deception as to the nature 
of the contract offered to him, and 
render it obligatory that the con- 
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tracts shall specify the wages, 
rations, and clothing offered, and 
secure him medical attendance, &c. 
The hours for work are also re- 
stricted. There can be no doubt 
that the ratification of this conven- 
tion by the British Government 
would greatly improve the tone 
of the coolie traffic now carried on 
between China and certain British 
colonies. But it is open to emenda- 
tion. While it shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the devices and 
duplicity employed in China to 
induce natives to leave their homes, 
and provides for the counteraction 
of such practices, it takes little 
account of the coolie after he has 
left, excepting in Art. XXTII., which 
enacts that in the distribution of 
labourers the husband shall not 
be separated from the wife, nor 
parents from those of their children 
who are under fifteen years of age; 
also that no labourer shall be made 
to change his employer without 
his own consent, unless in the 
case of the plantation changing 
hands. With these exceptions 
the coolie is left at the mercy 
of the laws in whatever colony or 
country he chooses. What kind of 
treatment is sometimes dealt out to 
him under these local governments, 
subject as they must be to the all- 
powerful influence of the ‘ planters,’ 
we have seen in the report of the 
Demerara Commission, and from 
others to which I have referred. 
The Peruvian envoy who negotiated 
the Tientsin Convention of 1875 
between his own country and China 
had some practical experience of the 
clemency coolies receive at the hands 
of their drivers. Article VII. of 
that convention declares ‘ the Peru- 
vian Government will appoint offi- 
cial interpreters of the Chinese 
language in the prefectures of all 
departments of Peru where the 
great centres of Chinese immigration 
exist ;’ and the subsequent clauses 
recognise the urgency of an agree- 
ment by the high contracting Power 
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receiving the immigrants to protect 
them from ‘ vicious’ masters. 

The day may yet be distant when 
John Chinaman shall be working in 
our own coal mines and factories, 
or domesticated in English homes. 
That many of my countrymen would 
welcome his introduction there is 
very sufficient evidence already. It 
has been calculated that, allowing 
100, or 1501. as the cost of bringing 
him to England as a labourer 
by contract, his five years’ la- 
bour would amply repay his em- 
ployer for the outlay; also that he 
would supply a growing want in the 
labour market. However this may 
be, many of our countrymen in the 
colonies rely entirely on the China- 
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man’s assistance for the conduct of 
their business as well as for domestic 
comfort. With such good grounds 
of recommendation, he has strong 
claims on our notice. Let us hope 
that his persistence in pushing 
Westward Ho may excite more wel- 
come than apprehension.* But let 
our artisans beware, lest, presumin, 
on their power to extort higher an 
higher wages by placing their em- 
ployers on the horns of a dilemma, 
they go just a little too far, and in- 
duce a combination among their 
employers which may result in their 
work being quietly taken out of 
their hands by the supple fingers 
and more easily contented mind of 
John Chinaman. 


* I was much struck the other day at the Paris Exhibition upon seeing the high 
prices commanded by the Chinese and Japanese exhibitors for their porcelain and cabinet 


wares. 


The originality of design and excellence of workmanship evinced in these 


exhibits elicited, I may say, universal praise; and in these branches of art, the time 
would seem to be yet a long way off before the ‘Celestials’ are likely to be beaten by 


their European competitors. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By Capram Cyprian Brings, R.N. 


WO great authorities on naval 
tactics, in pleading for at- 
tention to a branch of warlike 
science of which they were the 
most eminent teachers, concurred in 
claiming for the operations of 
maritime war that they could be 
more easily followed and under- 
stood by the unlearned than those 
of land warfare. The Jesuit Father 
Paul Hoste, the companion and 
friend of the great French leaders of 
the seventeenth century, contrasts 
the movements of an army on land, 
which entrenches itself or takes 
refuge behind ‘forests, rivers, and 
defiles,’ with those of a fleet, which 
resembles in some degree ‘an army 
on a perfectly open and level plain.’ 
The Scottish Laird, John Clerk of 
Eldin, appeals to the same general 
regularity of surface of a maritime 
theatre of war as good proof of 
the superior clearness of naval 
operations. He says: 


The face of the ocean, considered as a 
field for immediate engagement, having 
neither rivers, ravines, banks, woods, nor 
mountains to stop progress nor interrupt 
the sight; should not every occurrence, 
every transaction, for these reasons, and in 
such circumstances, be more easily con- 
ceived, understood, and explained, than in 
military operations on land ? 


It would be difficult to dispute the 
almost self-evident truth of these 
assertions. Still, their exactness 
has not prevented the civilian 
portion of mankind in general from 
taking a far greater,a more sustained 
and deeper interest in the operations 
of an army than in those of a fleet. 
To the many thousands amongst 
ourselves, taking our own country- 
men as an instance, to whom every 
movement of two contending armies 
is of interest, the greater part of the 
evolutions of a naval force would be 


certainly unattractive and probably 
unintelligible. 

Two reasons may be given which 
sufficiently account for this, at first 
sight, extraordinary apathy on the 
part of a naval people. In the first 
place, a naval operation is, in great 
measure, a mere matter of the move- 
ment of machines. This was very 
much the case even in the old days 
of sailing ships, and it is much more 
so in these days, in which steam is 
the universal propelling power. 
The most bigoted naval officer will 
scarcely deny that of the two great 
models, that of the battle of 
Waterloo and that of Trafalgar, 
which are in the splendid museum 
of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, the former must possess by 
far the greatest interest in the eyes 
of everyone but the professional 
student. The Trafalgar model, 
allowing for the absence of steam- 
vessels, represents a scene not very 
different from that which may be 
gazed upon on almost any fine day 
from Dover cliff or Walmer Castle. 
It requires a considerable amount 
of the enthusiasm of historical re- 
collection to feel any deep emotion 
whilst contemplating it. The prin- 
cipal objects in it are not men, but 
ships. It tends to no sharpening 
of our interest in it that we see at 
a single glance the whole field of 
battle and take in at one view every 
component member of the con- 
tending forces. In the great 
Waterloo model, on the other hand, 
though we can only see distinctly 
a comparatively small portion of the 
scene at a time, our feelings are 
stirred by the contemplation of the 
masses of men, the bodies of horse, 
the guns dotted about here and 
there, the burning buildings, and 
the long lines of curling smoke. 
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The crowds who flocked to the 
Solent recently to see the review of 
Sir Cooper Key’s fleet by the Queen 
would probably have not been 
nearly so great, in spite of our 
nautical tastes and circumstances, 
were it not for the rarity of similar 
naval displays. Beyond the mere 
novelty of the thing, few could have 
seen in it much to interest them; 
and still fewer could have experi- 
enced anything like the emotions 
with which they witness the trot 
past of the cavalry brigade at 
Aldershot, or the smart movements 
of the white-jacketed Guardsmen in 
theearly summer mornings in Hyde 
Park. This essential difference be- 
tween naval and military evolutions 
extends into the historical literature 
of the respective services; and 
neither Napier nor Kinglake could 
have constructed narratives 80 
glowing and picturesque as they 
have done, did they deal with the 
evolutions of the inanimate creations 
of naval architects instead of with 
the movements of detachments of 
men. The episodes of a sea-fight 
may indeed be even more intensely 
interesting than anything occurring 
in a land battle; but the engagement 
on the former element as a whole is 
infinitely less exciting to the spec- 
tator than that on the latter. 

Added to this there is another 
reason, which of itself goes far to 
account for the minor attractions 
to the non-combatant fellow-coun- 
trymen of sailors of naval engage- 
ments, They are, compared with 
battles on dry land, few and far 
between. The warlike history of 
the last seventy years will at once 
be admitted to be far more a mili- 
tary than a naval one. But even 
during the period of our greatest 
maritime glory the same peculiarity 
may be observed. The great naval 
battles fought during the twenty 
years of our struggle with revolu- 
tionary France and the first Em- 
pire can be counted on the fingers ; 
whilst the great combats which 
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took place on shore in every part 
of Europe between our enemy and 
ourselves or our allies, may be 
numbered by the score. We can 
easily perceive from this how, from 
rarity of occurrence and defective 
interest, we are in danger of giving 
to the operations of naval warfare 
far less notice than they deserve. 
Every bit of actual experience is of 
value to any people which possesses 
a fleet, and of especial value—it 
hardly requires to be said—to us, 
whose chief strength lies in the 
possession of one the equal in power 
of nearly all the others in the 
world. 

The naval campaigns of the late 
war between Russia and Turkey 
were not very interesting or impor- 
tant, and were naturally completely 
eclipsed by the glare of the stu- 
pendous events which took place on 
land during the coutest. Still, they 
are not without some lessons; and 
lessons from actual naval warfare are 
so few in number, especially in these 
later days, that we should do ill were 
we to neglect to notice them alto- 
gether. In examining the naval 
occurrences during the war, we are 
confronted by a striking fact, that 
the maritime operations bear a 
strange resemblance to those which 
illustrated the naval history of the 
earliest times. Whether it was 
due to insufficient material, defec- 
tive instruction, want of skilled 
leaders, or to the relatively back- 
ward condition of the opposing 
races, is a question which might be 
debated ; but it is beyond doubt 
true that the aspect of the naval 
campaign resembled that of the 
campaigns of ancient history far 
more than that of recent ones, as a 
concise sketch of sub-aqueous war- 
fare will plainly show. 

Many writers on naval history 
seem to hold the opinion, that 
amongst the maritime nations of 
antiquity the chief or only methods 
of destroying an enemy’s ship in 
action were by staving its side in 
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with the prow—by ‘ramming’ it, 
in fact—or by hurling upon it 
some combustible material with the 
object of burning it. The manoeuvre 
of ramming unquestionably may 
claim great antiquity, and its in- 
troduction indicated a considerable 
advance in tactics. It was pro- 
bably the first systematic naval evo- 
lution known. But great skill was 
required to conduct it successfully ; 
and the vast numbers of the ancient 
fleets, though no doubt they afforded 
many opportunities of putting it 
into practice, must have over and 
over again interfered with its exe- 
cution. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find that the ancient 
tacticians had recourse to means of 
completely destroying an enemy’s 
vessel which depended upon intre- 
pidity more than skill, and which 
were free from the dangers to the 
users inseparable from the employ- 
ment of combustibles. Sub-aqueous 
warfare may compete, in the length 
of its history, even with the man- 


cuvre of ramming an antagonist. 
As the latter was practised before 
steam propulsion was known, so 
were submarine attacks carried out 
ages before explosive compounds 


were invented. The divers of the 
countries bordering on the Euxine 
anciently possessed a high reputa- 
tion, which—judging from reports 
of their employment by Hobart 
Pasha last year to remove Russian 
torpedoes—we may believe they 
still enjoy. When the fleet of 
Xerxes was advancing to the in- 
vasion of Greece, we learn from 
Herodotus himself that ‘ there was 
inthe force one Skyllias, a Skiénaian, 
the best diver of his time, who in 
the shipwreck off Pélion had saved 
many things for the Persians, and 
had also obtained many things him- 
self.’ This diver deserted to the 
Greeks, and gave them the benefit 
of his skill, as well as of recent in- 
telligence concerning their enemy. 
He was the means of destroying a 
number of the Persian ships by a 
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strange kind of submarine attack. 
Accompanied by his daughter 
Kyane, whom he had instructed in 
his art, he dived during a storm and 
‘ cast off’ thecables from the anchors 
which held the vessels, the result 
being that they were driven on shore 
and wrecked. The employment of 
divers as sub-aqueous auxiliaries 
seems to have been common among 
the naval states of Greece. During 
the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians, Thucydides relates that 
the besieged ‘ had driven piles into 
the water before their old docks, 
that their vessels might lie in safety 
behind them, and the Athenians be 
unable to stand in amongst them 
and do any damage to the shipping.’ 
The latter endeavoured to remove 
this nautical entrenchment. For 
this purpose they constructed a raft 
on which were turrets and parapets 
to cover the men who embarked on 
it. It was towed in to the line of 
piles, and used as a kind of covering 
battery for the crews of boats who 
removed the piles, which had been 
‘sawed off close to the bottom by 
divers,’ a species of submarine 
mining bearing a close resemblance 
to the kindred operation on land. 
Some piles, driven in till their heads 
were below the surface of the water, 
formed an ‘ obstruction’ of a very 
dangerous kind, as the besieging 
ships might run upon it, which for 
some time defied all efforts to re- 
move it. But even these the divers 
found out and sawed away. This 
practice of making a defence against 
sub-aqueous assaults by forming 
fixed or movable ‘obstructions’ 
(the official designation in the 
British service) was resorted to by 
the Turks after their early experi- 
ences of the Russian mode of attack 
upon their vessels in the Danube; 
and by the Confederates to protect 
the ironclad Albemarle, sunk during 
the Secession war by a submarine 
torpedo launched at her by the gal- 
lant Lieutenant Cushing, of the 
United States’ Navy. 
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At the siege of Tyre by Alexander 
the Great, a part of the ‘ offensive 
defence’ made by the garrison took 
the form of sending divers to under- 
mine the great mole which the 
king had ordered to be constructed, 
to join the island on which the city 
stood with the mainland. The 
practice continued long after the 
fall of both the Macedonian and 
the Roman empires, and amongst 

ples to whom the very names of 
the naval leaders of classical anti- 
quity could scarcely have been 
known. In the early Middle Ages 
the Baltic was so infested with 
pirates, that the rising commerce of 
the cities on its shores, the import- 
ance of which is testified to by the 
existence of the ‘ Laws of Wisby’ 
in Gottland, was seriously hampered 
by their depredations. They cruised 
in squadrons and fleets, and at one 
period regularly obeyed a single 
chief whom they elected to be their 
admiral. A Swedish force was sent 
against this powerful corsair, who 


had been so successful in all previ- 
ous engagements as to be credited 
with having formed an alliance with 


other than mortal powers. The 
Swedish admiral, observing that the 
pirate vessels lay at anchor in a 
certain bay, sent in at night men 
from his own fleet to dive beneath 
them and make holes in their bot- 
toms. The following day he engaged 
them. In the action the leaks made 
bythe sub-aqueous assailants during 
the night proved so serious, that the 
piratical crews had to turn their 
attention chiefly to stopping them 
or to baling out their vessels. The 
number available to fight their 
enemy was in consequence so re- 
duced, that the Swedes gained a 
complete victory, and the power of 
the pirates was annihilated. 

The seaport town of Damietta, in 

gypt, so long an object of con- 
tention between the Christians and 
the Moslem, during its numerous 
Sleges was sure to be attacked or 
blockaded by a naval force. When. 
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the Mahommedans were attempting 
to recapture it from the Crusading 
army which had taken it from the 
Sultan’s son, Nejd Eddin, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, 
they completely cut off all commu- 
nication with it by sea. The gar- 
rison employed divers, who ap- 
proached the blockading squadron 
in boats during dark nights, then 
springing overboard, dived beneath 
the vessels composing it, to rise to 
the surface on the farther side and 
swim to friendly ships which had 
stood in to receive them. The be- 
sieged were thus able to communi- 
cate with their friends outside. All 
the instances of the adoption of 
sub-aqueous tactics above recorded 
occurred before the date usually 
accepted as that of the invention of 
gunpowder as an explosive agent 
for warfare; a qualification which 
a due regard to the Chinese claim 
of its use in fireworks at a very 
remote age renders necessary. 
Though this great invention caused 
a revolution in sub-surface warfare, 
as it did in that carried on above 
surface, it did not by any means 
abolish the former. In fact, we 
know that in our time submarine 
tactics have become more impor- 
tant in a naval war than they 
have ever been held to be at any 
previous date. Not only in the 
recent conflict in South-Eastern 
Europe has more damage to fight- 
ing ships been done by such 
sub-aqueous assailants than by all 
other modes of attack, but in the 
Secession contest in America, the 
same thing was first and still more 
strikingly exhibited. The ancients, 
however, did understand the manu- 
facture of a sub-aqueous explo- 
sive, or at least combustible, and a 
French writer has collected ac- 
counts of its use against ships 
below the water-line. 

As the bow and arrow and de- 
fensive armour still continued to 
be carried for ages after the use 
of cannon and muskets had been 
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shown by practical experiment to 
be advantageous, so, long after the 
explosive effect of gunpowder was 
understood, the early submarine 
tactics were followed. At the great 
siege of Malta by the Turks in the 
sixteenth century some furious sub. 
surface fighting occurred. The 
Maltese, as must be known to every 
passenger by a Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer, who has visited 
their island and been pestered by 
the aquatic beggars whose tiny 
boats throng the harbour, have long 
been known as excellent divers. 
The knights took advantage of their 
skill to assist in the erection of a 
barricade across the mouth of one 
of the creeks which indent the 
shores of the Grand Harbour. This 
obstruction—which seems to have 
pretty closely resembled the one 
established at Syracuse, before 
spoken of—the Turkish besiegers 
endeavoured to remove. They ac- 
cordingly made upon it a series of 
determined attacks. The divers 
quitted their work to drive them 
off, and a terrible and extraordinary 
struggle ensued, frequently below 
the surface of the water, which 
ended in the repulse of the infidel 
assailants. The attention of in- 
ventors was for many years be- 
stowed upon designs for machines 
which should facilitate submarine 
warfare as well as navigation. The 
celebrated Cornelius Drebell, in the 
reign of James I., designed such a 
machine; and near the same time 
Drummond of Hawthornden, the 
poet, suggested the construction of 
* Machines, Weapons, and Engines 
of War, for Attack or Defence by 
Land or Sea,’ one of which is con- 
jectured to have been some kind of 
sub-aqueous torpedo. The eminent 
Dr. Wilkins, who was one of the 
originators of the Royal Society, 
and both a bishop and brother-in- 
law of Oliver Cromwell, published 
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a dissertation Concerning the Possi. 
bility of Framing an Ark for Sub- 
marie Navigation, one advantage 
of which would be that it might be 
used in naval warfare. The object 
of most of such proposals was to 
enable an assailant to get at an 
enemy’s vessel under water, and 
then injure or destroy it by various 
means, rather than simply to bring 
an explosive into contact with it 
and blow it up. 

The fact that some under-water 
explosive compound had been 
known in ancient times, was not 
lost sight of in the stirring intel- 
lectual revolution of the Renais. 
sance, which, amongstother legacies, 
bequeathed to mankind the outlines 
of the modern art of war. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we 
should meet with the use of such 
an agent in the wars of the six. 
teenth century. The most cele. 
brated instance of its employment 
was by the Italian Giannibelli, at 
Antwerp, during the siege of the 
city by the Prince of Parma, We 
have very recently heard the faint 
echo of a question asked in this 
country as to the legality of such 
methods of making war,! so that 
we may expect to find that some 
doubt upon the subject existed two 
or three centuries ago. The use 
of artillery in battle was at first 
thought to be evidently improper. 
When cannon was employed at 
Chiaggia in the fourteenth century, 
‘all Italy made complaint against 
this manifest contravention of 
fair warfare.’ A secret contrivance 
for bringing about a terrific ex- 
plosion beneath an unsuspecting 
ship’s crew seemed—both in the 
sixteenth century and long after- 
wards—to deserve even greater re- 
prehension than the more common 
methods of utilising the powers 
of ‘villainous saltpetre.’ Such a 
contrivance was for some time 





See a lecture by Lord Dunsany at the Royal United Service Institution, February 15, 
1878. Journal Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxii, No. 95. 
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believed to be an invention of the 
Evil One; a reminiscence of which 
superstition survived to, at all 
events, the date of the Crimean 
War, in the popular term ‘infernal 
machines,’ appliedto the sub-aqueous 
mines laid down by the Russians 
to defend the approaches to Cron- 
stadt. Authorities on warlike sub- 
jects were placed in the dilemma 
of having to commend the efficiency 
and deprecate the use of these 
terrible engines. Nearer our own 
times, writers on gunnery found 
themselves placed in the same diffi- 
culty with respect to explosive 
shells. The Mussulman unbeliever 
supplied the ‘thin end of the 
wedge.’ Any tactics were good 
enough to beat a force of Turkish 
dogs with, so that, though explosive 
mines were not to be used against 
Christians, there was no objection 
to their use against ‘Turks and 
Tartars.’ 

The naval wars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries— 
including in the latter the cam- 
paigns which ended at Trafalgar— 
were more purely and really naval 
than any others before or since. 
Operations and actual engagements 
were conducted on the high seas, 
or at the least in deep water. Al- 
though, no doubt, many conflicts 
arose in which there was great 
disparity in the forces on opposite 
sides, and the weak strove gallantly 
to defend themselves against the 
strong—still, as far as maritime 
warfare was concerned, a naval con- 
test between two Powers, of which 
one was in possession of a formid- 
able navy and the other almost 
destitute of naval strength, was a 
rare exception. The progress of 
invention had not yet sufficed to 
provide a system of sub-aqueous 
tactics for forces contending at a 
distance from the land. But before 
the close of the period in question 
enough progress had been made to 
show that a revolution was inevit- 
able. The American Bushnell, the 
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predecessor of Fulton, was the real 
originator of the change in the 
conduct of naval warfare, of which 
even those who live at the present 
cannot distinctly see the limit. 
The history of the submarine tor- 
pedo, of the inventions of Bush. 
nell and Fulton, has been too often 
told of late to render a repeti- 
tion of it necessary here. Its 
chief significance is to be found 
in the prominence which it has 
given to sub-aqueous warfare, 
and the consequent tendency to 
reduce the maritime forces of States 
differing considerably in power to 
the level of equality. But this his- 
tory would unquestionably have 
taken another course, had it not 
been for the universal adoption of 
steam propulsion, which has en- 
dued ships with a capacity for 
manceuvring close to the shore and 
in narrow waters, independent of 
meteorological considerations, which 
the early devisers of under-water 
attack and defence could not have 
foreseen. The area of possible 
naval operations has been greatly 
extended, and the dangers attend- 
ing them concurrently increased. 
Sub-aqueous tactics furnish the 
reply to the increase of power in 
the war-ships due to the use of 
steam. We shall see that this has 
been corroborated by the events of 
the last two great European wars. 
Important as the German navy 
has since become, it was manifestly 
unequal to the duty of making head 
against that of France eight years 
ago. The consequence was that, 
with the exception of a trifling 
action between two small vessels in 
the West Indies, the naval cam- 
spaign of 1870 consisted solely of 
the watching, by a strong French 
squadron, of the North-German 
ships which had taken refuge 
behind a reputed impassable barrier 
of sub-aqueous defences. The ob- 
serving force—it would be a misuse 
of terms to call it ‘ blockading ’— 
scarcely dared to withdraw, lest the 
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escape of a ship or two of the 
enemy should lead to consequences 
disastrous to the delicate maritime 
commerce of France. The shel- 
tered navy had too few vessels to 
care to risk a single one by a bold 
attempt to dash through the hostile 
squadron. The power of the French 
steamships to stand in, within prac- 
ticable range of their heavy guns, 
and do enormous mischief to the 
rising naval establishments of the 
Bund—as it then was—was com- 
pletely set at nought by the sub- 
aqueous defensive system which 
the weaker force had devised to 
redress the inequality between it 
and its rival. We shall do well to 
mark the results: the stronger 
navy did, and could do, practically 
nothing; the smaller one preserved 
itself from injury, and at the close 
of the war still existed intact, as a 
nucleus for that splendid force 
which is now the third amongst 
the navies of the world. The 
authorities at Berlin reaped the 
fruit of the prudent estimate they 
had formed of the torpedo as a 
defensive weapon some years before 
they had to put its merits to a 
practical test. They had begun to 
experiment with it in 1868, and— 
though the collection of the neces- 
sary stores at their disposal was so 
small that they had to use old beer 
barrels and similar rough-and-ready 
materials to construct a defence 
against Admiral Bouet-Willanmez’s 
ships—they were sufficiently well 
provided with the essential com- 
ponents of a system of under-water 
mines to establish one in a short 
time. It is not surprising that the 
Imperial Government should have 
paid increased attention to this 
branch of the naval art, and that 
the Empire should now be in pos- 
session of a special torpedo service 
attached to the navy, which, in 
numerical strength, instruction, and 
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command of appliances, is not in. 
ferior to any in the world. 

When the war which has recently 
ended broke out, few people imagined 
that it would at all assume a naval 
character. With the exception of 
one or two circular ironclads of 
very doubtful capabilities, with the 
management of which few officers 
had any acquaintance, there scarcely 
existed any Russian Black Sea 
force. The Turks seemed to be 
powerful enough on the water to 
continue undisputed masters of the 
element. The Czar had indeed a 
very large naval establishment in 
another part of his empire; and 
the annual appropriation for naval 
purposes, even in time of peace, 
accounted for a considerable frac. 
tion of the whole expenditure of 
the State. Even the students of 
sub-aqueous tactics did not antici. 
pate the occurrence of many events 
which should throw light upon 
their~studies. The assumption 
that there would be nothing at all 
resembling a naval contest seems to 
have governed the supply of in. 
formation to the newspapers of 
neutral countries; and it is only 
after the conclusion of the war, and 
from Russian sources, that we learn 
that ‘at the end of the year 1876 
some steam-launches and row-boats, 
and everything necessary to lay 
down lines of torpedoes, were sent 
from Cronstadt to Kischeneff for 
the Danube. The assistance of the 
Roumanian flotilla, which consisted 
of four steamers, was counted on; 
as also was the use of small river 
steamboats belonging to private 
persons.’? This shows us that, six 
months before the war actually 
began, the Czar’s officers had turned 
their attention to the best means 
of availing themselves of the power 
to diminish the inequality between 
their own and their enemy’s naval 
strength inherent in a system of 


* Extracted from a Cronstadt newspaper, translated in the Révue Maritime for the 
month of April 1878, 
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sub-aqueous warfare, much as the 
companions of Eurybiades had de- 
termined ages before to make use 
of the skill of Skyllias, the Sky- 
énaian, to supplement their own in- 
feriority of force on a neighbouring 
scene of operations. 

The adoption of tactics of the 
under-water kind by the Russians 
was intended to be complete. It 
was to be not merely defensive only, 
but offensive as well. Steam yachts, 
light and of good speed, as well as 
vessels belonging to private owners 
—the shareholders in the Russian 
Company—were taken into the 
service and equipped for sea. The 
authority before quoted gives us a 
list of eight of these steamers by 
name, followed by an et cetera, so 
that we may conclude that the 
Black Sea force was not so ex- 
tremely weak throughout the cam- 
paign as it has generally been 
supposed to be. One of the hired 
vessels had a complement of officers 
and men of 157 ‘all told’—a not 
inconsiderable number—and, in ad- 
dition to her own armament of 
torpedoes, she was fitted to hoist 
up four fast torpedo boats at her 
davits. The latter were intended 
for offensive operations. This 
vessel was the first in which an 
attempt was made against the 
Turkish navy. She started from 
Sebastopol on the evening of May 
10, last year, intending to endea- 
vour to destroy some of the Turkish 
squadron moored in the harbour 
of Batoum. Lieutenant Makaroff, 
an officer who on more than one 
occasion during the war proved 
himself to be a man of great cool- 
ness and daring, trusted to being 
able to reach his destination with- 
out falling in with any hostile 
cruisers: nor was he disappointed. 
At 10 p.m. on the 12th he was 
within seven miles of the anchorage 
ofhisenemy. He seni in the four 
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torpedo boats which he had brought 
with him, taking immediate com- 
mand of one himself. ‘ These boats,’ 
we are informed, ‘were well built, 
painted sea green, had a high speed, 
answered their helms readily, gave 
no indication of their approach, and 
offered a small mark for artillery.’ 
One of the boats, commanded by 
Lieutenant Zatzarennyi, was the 
first to fall in with the enemy in 
the shape of an ironclad stationed 
to act as guardship to the remainder 
ofthe squadron. The boat in which 
this officer was had a towing 
torpedo intended to be fired by 
electricity. He succeeded in placing 
the weapon correctly under the 
bottom of the Turkish ship, but 
when he pressed down the ‘firing 
key,’ as so often happens even in 
peaceful drill exercises, the fuze 
did not act, the wires being found 
to have got foul of his screw pro- 
peller, and to have had a portion 
of their insulation stripped off. Of 
course the alarm was now given, and 
the four boats had to make off under 
a brisk fire from both the ships and 
the shore. 

The next occasion on which 
offensive operations were under- 
taken against the Sultan’s vessels 
was on May 25, on the Danube, 
when there occurred one of the 
most brilliant episodes of the war. 
The night was rainy and but com- 
paratively dark. Four boats, man- 
ned by seamen of the Russian navy 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Doubasoff of the same service, who 
was accompanied by a Roumanian 
officer, Major Moujesko, proceeded 
at one in the morning to attack a 
squadron of three Turkish river 
vessels, one a small ironclad, an- 
chored near Matchin, seven or eight 
miles from Braila. As arranged 
before starting, the plan of opera- 
tions was for Doubasoff to attack 
first; his second, Lieutenant Ches- 
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takoff, was to act in support; a 
third boat was to pick them up if 
they should require it; whilst the 
fourth was to remain in reserve. 
If the first attack should prove 
successful, the second boat was to 
make an attempt upon one of the 
other Turkish vessels ; the support 
and reserve being arranged on the 
same principles as before. Great 
difficulty was experienced in keep- 
ing up sufficient speed in the com- 
manding officer’s boat without the 
engines making so much noise as 
to alarm the enemy, as the wind 
was blowing towards him. When 
less than a hundred and fifty yards 
from his objective point, Doubasoff 
discontinued all attempts at con- 
cealment, and pushed on boldly at 
full speed. 

The alarm was given, and when 
he was—as he estimated the dis- 
tance—about sixty-five yards from 
the monitor Seifé the sentry 


hailed him, and quickly followed 


up the hail with a shot from his 
rifle. The boats’ crew now heard 
an attempt made to fire one of the 
vessel’s guns, and say that they 
counted three different ‘ miss-fires,’ 
a piece of good luck which the 
most sanguine would not have 
ventured to look for. The men of 
the monitor ran hurriedly on deck, 
firing in all directions, evidently 
without any order or regularity. 
The steam was up in her boilers 
sufficiently to have enabled her to 
move. The rest may be told in the 
gallant assailant’s own words. He 
reports : 

I directed the blow of my torpedo, fixed 
on a spar from the bow of the boat, against 
a spot a little before the deck-house on the 
port side, that is somewhat more nearly 
amidships. I ordered the automatic firing 
arrangement to be put in gear, to keep the 
firing key in hand, and to be ready to com- 
plete the circuit in an instant. The explo- 
sion ensued on the closing of the circuit 
automatically, and the torpedo evidently 
struck a vital part near the keel, just ahead 
of the stern-post. A dark column of smoke 
and déhris rose to a height of about one 
hundred and twenty feet; fragments of 
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the ship’s fittings falling into the boat 
proved that the gas had passed through 
the bottom and decks of the ship. 


Considerable damage had been 
done to the after part of the vessel. 
The shock to Doubasofft’s boat was 
so severe, and the quantity of water 
thrown on board so large, that he 
thought she was sinking, and 
ordered the crew to save themselves 
by jumping overboard, that they 
might be picked up by the boat 
told off to come to their assistance 
in the original plan. The coxswain, 
however, showed that she was not 
sinking ; so hands were set to work 
to bale out, and she went astern at 
full speed. The men of the monitor, 
which was still afloat, poured in a 
heavy fire from both guns and 
musketry, but without effect. The 
commanding officer now called out 
to his companion Chestakoff, bid- 
ding him by name to come on. The 
latter approached at full speed, and 
deliberately selecting the place and 
moment at which to explode his 
torpedo, succeeded in completely 
destroying the Turkish vessel. The 
screw of his boat got foul of some 
portion of the wreck, and was 
cleared with difficulty; whilst the 
third boat was so injured by a shot 
that she was compelled to run her- 
self on shore for a time to repair 
damages. No person on the Russian 
side was touched by a shot. This 
daring attack was exceedingly well 
planned and boldly executed. But 
it should be remarked that the 
Turks evidently kept but a poor 
look-out, contenting themselves 
with what may be called the merely 
formal precautions, in spite of their 
proximity to the enemy. The vessel 
also only succumbed to the second 
attack; and at least three out of 
the four boats manned by the 
assailants escaped destruction more 
by good fortune than by their 
ability to withdraw themselves from 
a difficult position. 

In the next affair which occurred, 
we shall see how different a result 
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ensued when the party attacked 
was keeping the look-out demanded 
by the circumstances of war, and 
had taken the proper precautions 
against such assaults. We have the 
advantage, with regard to this 
operation, of being able to some 
extent to check the Russian account 
with that given by an English 
correspondent who was on the spot, 
or near it, at the date of its execu- 
tion; and we can compare two 
Russian accounts of it with each 
other. 

On the gth of June of last year, 
the steamer Constantine, formerly 
belonging to the Russian Company, 
and still commanded by the gallant 
Captain Makaroff, left Odessa with 
six torpedo-boats in tow, hoping 
to encounter the Turkish vessels 
believed to be near the island of 
Fedoposi. Not finding them there, 
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© she proceeded towards the Sulina 
d mouth of the Danube, and at five 
d miles’ distance from the anchorage, 
is and at half-past one on the morning 
y of the 11th, sent in three torpedo 
40 boats—the sloops ‘No. 1’ and 
1€ ‘No. 2,’ and the T’chesmé, a smaller 
aS craft commanded by Lieutenant 
ne Zatzarennyi, who had taken part 
ot in the first affair at Batoum. 
4 ‘No. 2’ was a powerful boat sixty- 
ur eight feet long, apparently con- 
am structed purposely for torpedo 
18 attacks. Captain Makaroff gave 
ell & the following verbal orders to the 
- officers in charge of the boats : 
~ Let go the tow-rope and try to find the 
Turkish ships. If, after going five miles, 
ves you see nothing, pass to starboard of the 
ely Sulina light, and steer to the northward ; 
eir five miles from i you ay meet me. 
- not separate till you see th ° 
- God bless ont PI ere ee 
yn 
of The flotilla was now under the 
the § orders of Lieutenant Rojdestvenski 
ore @ in ‘No. 2;’ whilst ‘No. 1’ was 
elt § commanded by Lieutenant Pusch- 
om § chine. The former officer had 
covered his cabin and engine-room 
wee with canvas, to prevent any light 
su 





being seen. 


The Turkish squadron 
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consisted of four ships, of which 
three were at anchor, and the fourth 
was under way under steam. They 
were first sighted by Lieutenant 
Zatzarennyi in the Tchesmé, who 
closed his colleague in ‘No. 2’ 
to give him the information. Zat- 
zarennyi then prepared his towing 
torpedo; but directly he tried to 
move ahead the conducting wires 
got foul of his screw propeller, and 
it was found so difficult to clear 
them, that he was unable to take 
any part in the attack. Thus we 
see that upon two occasions was the 
towing torpedo tried in action— 
probably the only occasions in its 
history when it has been put to 
such practical proof—and that upon 
both occasions it not only failed, 
but that it prevented the boat using 
it from being of any assistance to 
her consorts. 

The remaining craft pushed on, 
and soon after the outline of a large 
ironclad with a formidable project- 
ing ram-bow was sighted about two 
hundred yards ahead. Stopping 
the engine for a few minutes, ‘ No. 
2’ softly approached the enemy, 
and whilst moving slowly was re- 
joined by ‘No. 1,’ under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Puschschine, 
who in reply to his senior’s inquiry 
stated that he saw the Turk, and 
proceeded quickly towards her. 
Another minute elapsed, and two 
more Turkish ironclads were 
sighted, lying abreast of the one 
first seen just before the entrance 
into Sulina harbour. All lights had 
been extinguished on board these 
vessels, which had steam up, and 
whose sentries could be heard ‘ pass- 
ing the word.’ Lieutenant Rojdest- 
venski now increased the speed of 
his boat, rigged out his torpedo, 
and made straight for one of the 
ironclads. The torpedo was at a 
depth of eight and a half feet below 
the surface, which was quite suf- 
ficient to allow of its coming in 
contact with the attacked vessel’s 
bilge below the armour-plating. 
KK2 
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The Turk, a vessel called the Zdjali, 
allowed Rojdestvenski to come 
within thirty yards of her without 
hailing. She then hailed and fired 
a rifle shot: the alarm became 
general, and a smart fire from both 
gunsand smallarms was opened from 
allthe ships. The ‘ No. 2’ now went 
ahead full speed, so as to close the 
enemy and avoid the shot. At 2 
A.M.she was near enough apparently 
to bring her torpedo into action on 
the enemy’s beam; accordingly it 
was exploded. The effect could not 
be ascertained. Some of the water 
thrown into the air by the explosion 
fell on board the sloop and filled 
the steering compartment forward 
to a depth of three feet. She backed 
astern at full speed and then went 
ahead, when it was found that she 
did not answer her helm, the wheel 
having been forced from its position. 
The commander and the engineer 
then boldly left the shelter of the 
bullet-proof shield and, unprotected 
from the brisk fire of the enemy, 
managed to ship a tiller, whilst 
one of the seamen torpedo men 
tore off the wires and removed the 
remnants of the torpedo spar which 
were sensibly retarding the boat's 
movements. The engines stopped 
for want of steam; but a quantity 
of tallow and oakum being thrown 
on the fires, the pressure rose suf- 
ficiently just in time to prevent her 
being run down by a monitor which 
came on apace. The retreat was 
effected amidst a shower of bullets. 
Only one man on board was hurt, 
and that but slightly, by the frag- 
ments of a gauge-glass, broken at 
the time of the explosion ; the sloop 
herself was damaged in several 
places by shot. She succeeded in 
getting clear off, thanks to the 
intense darkness which had come 
on. Sloop ‘No. 1,’ with Lieutenant 
Puschschine on board, was equally 
unsuccessful in her attack, and 
more so in her attempt to escape, 
after making it. She came across 
an obstruction formed of chains 
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and hawsers, supported at intervals 
by casks. Charging this, in the 
hope of breaking through, Pusch- 
schine fired his torpedo, but without 
effect. The explosion half filled his 
boat with water, and she was shortly 
afterwards sunk by a well-directed 
shot. In a moment the crew were 
all in the water; Puschschine relates 
that he became insensible, and that 
when he regained consciousness he 
was @ prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy. A second flotilla of torpedo 
boats had been held in readiness to 
second the first attack, but the 
evident state of preparation of the 
Turks rendered it useless to send 
them in. 

On the return of Captain Makaroff 
and his squadron to Odessa, the 
sloop ‘ No. 2’ was lifted out of water 
and subjected to a strict inspection. 
It was found that considerable 
damage had been done to her keel, 
which must have come into contact 
with some hard substance. 

It was concluded (says a report in a 
St. Petersburg journal) that the monitors 
were encircled by some solid protection, 
and that the sloops of Lieutenants Pusch- 
schine and Rojdestvenski, passing over 
this, were hurt by the concussion, It is 
supposed that but for the water filling the 
fore compartment of the sloop, and con- 
sequently raising her stern, it would have 
been difficult for Lieutenant Rojdestvenski 
to thread his way back across the enclosure 
encompassing the ironclads. Whether the 
enclosure consisted of nets, chains, or 
stakes, those in the sloop could not dis- 
tinguish, but the idea seemed to prevail 
that there was a combination of stakes 
and nets, a so-called ‘crinoline.’ 

A correspondent of an English 
newspaper at Sulina at the date of 
this affair wrote, saying that no 
damage had been done to the Turkish 
vessels, Which ‘ were lying at anchor}, 
with a steamer ahead on the look- 
out,and surrounded by guard-boats, 
arranged by means of a chain in 
such a way by our gallant chief 
[Hobart Pasha is meant] that ap- 
proaching undisturbed was next to 
an impossibility.’ There can be no 
doubt that the sub-aqueous attack 
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was intercepted by the obstruction, 
and that the explosions took place 
against it, and not very near to the 
ships assailed. 

A few days later, on the 2oth of 
June, a combat of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature occurred on the 
Danube between a Turkish vessel 
and some other Russian torpedo 
boats. Six of these had been sent 
to lay down mines in the river. 
Until daybreak they got on well 
with their work ; but they were then 
compelled to retreat by a Turkish 
steamer which came out from Rust- 
chuck and managed to bring to bear 
upon them a cross-fire with that 
from the shore batteries. Captain 
Novikoff, who was in command, 
determined to make an attack upon 
this vessel. Four torpedo boats were 
prepared and sent against her. 
Lieutenant Skrydloff, in a boat 
called the Choutka, led the assault. 
Now began a torpedo action in broad 
daylight; the hour being about 
8 am. As the Turkish ironclad 
was steaming past, the Choutka 
dashed out from the rushes where 
she had been concealed, and struck 
with her spar the steamer’s broad- 
side. She was received with a 
heavy fire, and the torpedo did not 
explode; it was found that the 
wires had been cut by bullets in two 
places. The fore part of the boat 
was struck by shot, and let in so 
much water that the crew had to 
begin baling out. The commanding 
officer was wounded, as likewise 
was a volunteer, a M. Werestchagin, 
believed to be the ex-naval officer 
and artist whose pictures of scenes in 
Central Asia were exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace some five or six years 
ago, and attracted considerable at- 
tention. The monitor was extremely 
well handled, and not only poured 
ina heavy fire upon her antagonists, 
but also attempted to destroy them 
with their own weapons, by trying 
to explode spar-torpedoes under 
them as they came near. 
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The torpedo boats (says a correspondent 
of the Daily News) continued their attempts 
for more than an hour, flitting round the 
monitor and seeking the opportunity to get 
at her, but without success. The monitor 
was equally active in trying to run them 
down, avoiding a collision by quick and 
skilful movements, backing and advancing, 
turning, and pleughing the water into 
foam as she pursued or avoided her tiny 
but dangerous adversaries, 


The loss of the Russians was insig- 
nificant, only four or five wounded, 
That of the Turks is not known, 
but it could hardly have been even 
as much as that of their opponents. 

The result of these various at- 
tempts both by night and by day, 
and the failure of both the towing 
and the spar-torpedo to effect any- 
thing against a well-prepared enemy 
—the former probably because of de- 
fects inherent in its plan—induced 
the Russian Government to order a 
large number of fish-torpedoes, in 
the hope that even the ‘ crinoline’ 
before spoken of would not prove 
an efficient protection to the enemy. 
Accordingly, on the night of the 
27th of December the Constantine 
with four torpedo boats, the T’chesmé, 
Sinope, Soukhoum Kalé, and Nava- 
rino, approached the harbour of 
Batoum and sent in the boats, under 
Lieutenant Zatzarennyi, still in his 
cld command, the Tchesmé. That 
craft, however, and her consort the 
Sinope, were armed on this occasion 
with fish-torpedoes. The night was 
very dark, a fine rain was falling, 
and there was but little swell: all 
in favour of the particular weapon 
employed. At 10 p.m. the expedi- 
tion started,and at midnight sighted 
the masts of two ironclads lying at 
anchor at Batoum. The night was 
so dark that they were able to ap- 
proach close without being noticed. 
There were seven ships in all, which, 
owing to the cramped space in the 
port, were moored ‘head and stern,’ 
with one anchor ahead and their 
sterns secured to the shore; a po- 
sition which considerably interfered 
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with an effective use of their guns. 
The Turks appear to have taken no 
defensive precautions, and there 
were no guard-boats. It is not easy 
to imagine more favourable con- 
ditions for the use of the fish-torpedo. 
The Tchesmé and Sinope got to 
within about sixty yards of the 
nearest ironclad, and the former 
launched her torpedo, the first of 
the kind ever projected in earnest. 
It appeared to run straight, leaving 
behind it a trail of phosphorescent 
foam, and to strike the vessel aimed 
at—a supposition afterwards proved 
to be incorrect. The enemy were 
now fairly aroused, and the Sinope 
discharged her torpedo, which was 
seen to explode. The boats now 
had nothing to do but retire, which 
they did under a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry, as usually happened in these 
affairs, without any serious loss. 
They fortunately fell in with their 
convoy, the Constantine, just out- 
side the harbour, and were taken 
by her to Sebastopol. Of the two 
torpedoes discharged, one struck the 
cable of an ironclad and exploded 
harmlessly, and was picked up, 
minus its head, on the following 
day. The other reached the shore, 
where it lay without exploding until 
found by the Turks, who forwarded 
it to Constantinople, where it was 
seen by a correspondent of the 
Times shortly afterwards. 
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The conclusions which we are 
able to draw from a review of these 
several operations of sub-aqueous 
warfare are the following: The 
torpedo, as a defensive weapon, 
seems to have established its posi- 
tion, which recent events have not 
seriously affected, of being able to 
effectually counteract the increased 
capability of manceuvring in narrow 
waters and inshore given to vessels 
by steam propulsion. As a weapon 
of offence, it would seem to be not 
especially difficult to be warded off 
by proper precautions and mecha- 
nical protections. Its use greatly 
strengthens an inferior but enter- 
prising enemy. The whole system 
of sub-aqueous tactics, inasmuch as 
it tends to neutralise the vast im- 
provements in the naval art due to 
steam-power, goes far in the direc- 
tion of restoring to their old pre- 
eminence the personal qualities of 
foresight, enterprise, and coolness 
in danger which our countrymen 
have long claimed to be possessed 
in a high degree by our own sea- 
men. The greatly augmented dan- 
gers of a ‘long-shore’ campaign 
will be likely to carry naval warfare 
back to its proper theatre, the high 
seas; and future campaigns will 
perhaps resemble those of the age 
of Van Tromp or of Nelson as 
much as late ones have those of a 
much more remote time. 
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()* the many complex problems 
involved in the Eastern Ques- 
tion, one of the most important is 
that of the government under an 
equitable code of laws of various 
races of men living side by side 
in the same country, holding dif- 
ferent and perhaps hostile forms 
of religious belief, opposite moral 
and social theories, widely differing 
political traditions ; and a conside- 
ration of the way in which this 
problem presents itself in a province 
of the Indian Empire cannot be 
without interest even apart from 
that which attaches to the particu- 
lar territory which serves for an ex- 
ample. And there is perhaps none 
of the Indian provinces in which 
this subject is more remarkabl 
illustrated than in that of British 
Burmah, a country open from end 
to end to immigrations by sea, 
while it seems to have formed a 
sort of cul de sac into which nation 
after nation, taking advantage of 
its system of great rivers, has 
wandered from the north by land, 
and formed settlements which to this 
day remain in great part perfectly 
distinct from one another. In no 
other province is there a more 
curious medley of foreign peoples 
congregated in the chief towns, 
while probably in none is the rural 
population composed of so many 
separate nationalities. The im- 
portance of each component part, 
moreover, is increased by the fact 
that the sum of all the races repre- 
sented forms but a thin popula- 
tion, for with an area equal to that 
of Great Britain, British Burmah 
has a total population less than that 
of London alone. It is not intended 
here to propound any theory as 
to the best mode of dealing with 
such a state of ‘things, or even to 
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indicate the method followed by 
the English Government ; my object 
is only to bring home to the Eng- 
lish reader one of the most obvious 
characteristics of the internal life 
of one of the least known of our 
Indian provinces, by briefly noticing 
the principal nationalities by which 
it is inhabited. It is well known 
that the population of every great 
town in the East consists of a 
vast mixture of races and creeds; 
and it is not so much to the motley 
gatherings of the Burmese seaports 
that I propose to draw attention, 
as to the numerous distinct peoples. 
and tribes quietly settled in the 
interior of the country, sharing the 
same districts and living under 
identical laws, yet never interfering 
with one another, but each living 
a life almost as separate as the 
various tribes of fish or of birds. 

A glance at the statistics of 
population annually published in 
the provincial administration re- 
ports, or even at the register of 
any school or jail or hospital in the 
country, would indicate the mix- 
ture of races as one of the marked 
characteristics of the province. 
For example, in some recent returns 
of the Government High School 
at Rangoon, in a table which classi- 
fies the pupils according to race, 
no less than nine nationalities ap- 
pear, and of these nine headings 
more than one includes several dis- 
tinct tribes. Naturally, in the cen- 
tral school of the province a large 
proportion of the attendance is 
supplied by foreigners temporarily 
resident at the capital ; but it will 
be found that a similar mixture is 
represented in every large institu- 
tion in the country, and we must 
go back to very early dates to 
account for the presence far in- 
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land, in long-settled communities, 
of the important races which share 
the land with the Burmese. 

To trace the steps by which this 
distribution of the country has 
come about, it would be necessary 
to wade through the sparse records 
of ahistory which, where it is trust- 
worthy, is but a list of horrors, and 
in which it is almost a hopeless 
task to separate truth from false- 
hood. The stories of the cruel and 
barbarous wars of which Burmah 
has been the theatre in long past 
years, and by which one petty 
kingdom supplanted another, only 
to give place in its turn to a 
stronger invader, have little interest 
in themselves, yet it is essential to 
study them if we would approach 
an explanation of the existence 
within this small area of races 
which to the present hour retain 
their individuality, each differing 
from the other in physique, in cos- 
tume, in language, in social cus- 
toms, and in national character. 

Meantime, in attempting to pre- 
sent a sketch of popular life in a 
country so little known and visited, 
it is at least proper to point out 
what has been the ultimate result, 
down to the present day, of past 
wars and migrations, as shown in 
the present composition of the popu- 
lation. Burmese, Arakanese, Karens 
(in many tribes), Talines, Shans, 
Toungthoos, Khyins, and a suc- 
cession of wild hill tribes—these 
constitute the chief components of 
the rural population; while not 
less familiar to every resident of 
Burmah is the presence of Chinese, 
Madrasees, Bengalis, Moguls, Par- 
sees, Armenians, Jews, English, 
Germans, French, and Americans. 
This latter list being composed 
mainly of the representatives of 
well-known peoples, may be very 
briefly dismissed; but the more 
obscure peoples of the interior, 
whose origin is for the most part 
altogether unknown, and whose 
very presence is shrouded in mys- 
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tery, will justify somewhat fuller 
treatment. 

Of the population of the great 
towns the Chinese form a very 
large and important section, and in 
such towns as Rangoon and Moul- 
mein, Chinamen sit with Europeans 
on municipal committees, and Chi- 
nese mercantile firms rank side by 
side with those of the English 
and Germans. Closely akin to the 
Burmese in race and religion, the 
Chinese immigrant usually marries 
a Burmese wife, and this element 
of the population has thus more of 
permanency than the rest. Massed 
in compact bodies in various quar- 
ters of a large town, the Chinese, 
orderly and industrious as they 
are for the most part, are also a 
source of some anxiety to the 
police. The community being di- 
vided into a number of social com- 
panies or guilds, each with its 
secret club, the faction fights of the 
Chinese are like a serious version 
of the student fights of a German 
university ; while an inveterate pas- 
sion for dice and for every form of 
gambling brings the Chinaman into 
constant conflict with the English 
law. Every kind of trade and 
manufacture is followed by this 
plodding and hardworking people, 
the favourite being carpentry and 
house-building. The building trade 
is almost a Chinese monopoly, and 
whole streets are lined with the 
shops of Chinese carpenters, fur- 
niture dealers, tailors, and shoe- 
makers. Finally, nowhere is the 
national industry better exemplified 
than in the English schools, where 
the most promising scholar in a 
class is very commonly a Chinese 
boy whose patient perseverance is 
in strong contrast to the indolence 
of so many of his Burmese school- 
fellows. 

But though the most perma- 
nently linked with the Burmese 
population, the Chinese element is 
only one among many of no less 
importance. From a late official 
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report we learn that, in a total 
provincial population of less than 
three millions, nearly 100,000 are 
Mahommedans, of whom a great 
part are foreigners, 31,000 more 
are entered as Hindus, while a 
remarkable feature of the return is 
that of a total of 32,000 Christians 
in the province, upwards of 25,000 
are natives. An analysis of this 
latter figure would show that the 
great majority’ are converts not 
from Budhism, but from the rude 
religious cult of the Karen tribes, a 
subject to which I shall recur here- 
after. The Mahommedans, Parsees, 
Jews, and Armenians are for the 
most part merchants, traders, and 
petty shopkeepers, while the Hin- 
dus are absorbed by every variety 
of employment. The Madrasce 
money-lenders of Rangoon have a 
thriving trade, and, though living 
in miserable hovels, are among the 
richest inhabitants of the whole 
province; while here, as in India, 
the clerical work of nearly every 
public or mercantile office is largely 
done by Hindus from Madras or 
Bengal, educated in English schools. 

In this last-named circumstance 
may be perceived an unfortunate 
result of the contrast in character 
between the thrifty and pushing 
native of India and the indolent 
and prodigal Burman, which is a 
source of anxious consideration to 
the local authorities. With every 
desire to give to the natives of the 
province as Jarge a share as possible 
in the conduct of public affairs, the 
English Government finds itself 
compelled in numberless cases by its 
own requirements, and in its own 
interest, to take prior advantage of 
the services of the better educated 
and more business-like natives of 
India, who, in every sphere of life, 
perseveringly push themselves to 
the front. In the revenue and judi- 
cial departments the Burmese are 
already largely and successfully em- 
ployed, but in nearly every other 
branch of administration Hindusand 
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other foreigners are constantly em- 
ployed in offices where natives of 
the province would be preferréd if 
they had the necessary qualifications. 
The lessening of this evil is one of 
the chief tasks set to the local 
Education Department. 

One inevitable consequence of 
such a gathering of nationalities as 
I have described is the presence of 
a large number of half-breeds, the 
children of mixed marriages, an 
element in every Indian population 
of which the importance has in late 
years attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. The educational statistics of 
British Burmah show a total half- 
breed population of about 4,000, 
and it is satisfactory to know that 
adequate provision is here made for 
the education of the children of this 
useful class. Proud of their Euro- 
pean descent, adopting almost uni- 
versally European costume and 
habits of life, the Eurasians, not- 
withstanding many physical and 
social disadvantages, constitute a 
valuable link between the English 
and their native fellow-subjects, 
and furnish the Government witha 
class of excellent public servants in 
every department. 

Such are some of the principal 
ingredients which, with Burmese 
and Europeans, go to make up the 
community of a large Burmese 
town ; and, closely as all are asso- 
ciated together in the business of 
every-day life, each element of the 
crowd preserves its own separate 
identity, so much so that even the 
outward aspect of the town itself 
corresponds to the patchwork com- 
position of its population. Thus, in 
one quarter the houses are built after 
a Chinese fashion, the brickwork 
painted and inlaid with devices in 
pottery, the doors labelled with 
Chinese inscriptions and hung with 
Chinese lanterns, in another they 
are the copy of the houses of Bengal 
and Upper India, and a third is 
occupied by the ruder and more 
irregular timber dwellings of the 
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Burmese. So, too, with religious 
buildings. Not only is every great 
Christian denomination represented 
by its own church, but an equally 
conspicuous place is taken in a 
Burmese street by the Mahommedan 
mosque, the Chinese joss-house, the 
Hindu temple, and the Burmese 
pagoda. 

And if we stand at the street- 
corner and watch the passers-by, 
the variety of feature, complexion, 
and costume is in accordance with 
that of the surrounding buildings. 
The Mogul, with his almost 
European complexion, dressed in 
spotless white; the Parsee, hardly 
less fair, remarkable in his tall, 
backward-sloping paper hat; the 
Jew, with embroidered and brass- 
buttoned waistcoat and flowing 
linen sleeves; the Chinaman, with 
pigtail bound round his temples 
and body and legs encased in loose 
garments of indigo blue, pass and 
repass each other; the Burmese 
policeman, the shaven Budhist 


monk, the English sailor, swarthy 
ill-clad ‘coolies’ of Madras, and 


effeminate-looking Baboos from 
Bengal, add to the incongruous 
stream ; while conspicuous in the 
throng, neat and clean and fair of 
face, the Burmese women are the 
only representatives of their sex. 
But if the seaport town presents 
a strange mixture of discordant 
elements, intimately associated yet 
never amalgamating, the whole sur- 
face of the country is hardly less vari- 
ously peopled. If a map were to be 
drawn of Burmah as it is at the 
present day, so prepared as to show 
accurately by the colouring the 
position and proportions of the 
various peoples, the waves and 
patches of colour would so blend 
with and intersect each other as to 
represent a piece of variegated 
tapestry. The Arakanese in the 
north, with a strong tinge of the 
neighbouring district of Bengal, 
would shade off gradually into the 
Burmese proper of Pegu. The 
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latter again, to the southward, 
would melt into the Talines, and so 
to the Malay populations, and in 
the north-east would merge, through 
Karen and Shan, to Siamese. But 
these would be only the body. 
colours forming the groundwork of 
the map, and upon them, in scat- 
tered and irregular patches, would 
appear rival clans of mountaineers, 
villages of Karens in many varieties 
of tribe, settlements of Shans, iso. 
lated monasteries and homesteads 
of Toungthoos and Talines, outcast 
colonies of silkworm breeders (an 
abomination to the Budhists by 
whom they live surrounded), and 
families of Khyins separated like 
lepers from their fellow-men. Nor 
would the map of one year be neces- 
sarily accurate in the next, for it is 
a peculiarity of some at least of the 
tribes enumerated, that they mi- 
grate by whole villages from place 
to place. 

Looking to the legacy which has 
thus been left to the country by the 
immigrant peoples by whom it has 
been successively overrun, we are 
led to turn for a moment to the 
fragmentary records which repre- 
sent its early history. When we 
read of the kingdoms of Arakan, 
Ava, and Pegu, of Prome, Toungoo, 
and Thatone, each with its petty 
dynasty, and consider the limited 
area affected by them, we are re- 
minded most of the kings of the 
Amorites and Hittites, of Moabites 
and Jebusites, and are disposed to 
hold them of little real account. Yet 
even if their history were a blank, 
the relics of their former greatness 
which still survive would forbid us 
to leave them out of the account in 
dealing with the present. For to 
this day the ruins of fortress and 
palace, of pleasure grounds and 
pagoda, attest the reality of the 
power of more than one of the 
miniature kingdoms which in this 
obscure corner of the world have 
risen, flourished, and decayed, un- 
heard of beyond the narrow circuit 
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within which they were a terror to 
mankind. Thus, for example, in a 
remote part of the district of Akyab, 
hardly known outside the limits of 
the district, lie hidden and forgotten 
the solid remains of the ancient 
capital of Arakan, a most striking 
historical relic. This interesting 
monument has within late years been 
in great part demolished to suit the 
requirements of a small English 
civil station, and it is to be regret- 
ted that no law for the preservation 
ef ancient monuments was in force 
to save it from its fate. Yet the 
place is still well worth a visit. A 
more impregnable natural site could 
hardly be found than that chosen 
for his palace by the Arakanese 
king. The only approach to the 
spot is by winding tidal creeks, 
flanked by precipitous wooded 
banks, and high on a plateau in the 
midst of these natural bastions and 
moats are still to be seen the re- 
mains of the enormously massive 


walls of rough stone which guarded 


the palace, square within square, 
and even of the royal gardens and 
bathing-place ; while close by are 
still more perfect relics of religious 
devotion in a cluster of ruined 
pagodas, their foundations honey- 
combed by dark subterranean gal- 
leries lined with thousands of 
images, and now haunted by in- 
numerable bats. 

In the same way the province 
contains many other places once 
centres of political or religious life 
—suchas Thatone in the Tenasserim 
division—which still invite the 
labour of the discoverer. The in- 
terest which would attach to re- 
searches in such spots as these 
would belong to the domain of the 
historian of religion and of language, 
and would lie rather in the social 
than the political vicissitudes of the 
tribes or nations concerned; but 
from any point of view it is probable 
that sufficient matter of genuine 
interest would repay a careful in- 
vestigation such as has often been 
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made in less interesting localities, 
and for the prosecution of which 
the permanent occupation of the 
country by the English should 
afford the best possible opportunity. 

Turning now to the present, and 
commencing our survey of the 
country from the north, we find on 
the frontier of Arakan (the most 
northerly of the three administra- 
tive divisions of the province) an 
extensivemountainous region known 
as the Arakan Hill Tracts, occupied 
by various wild tribes in the rudest 
stages of civilisation. The way in 
which this border district has been 
ruled is highly creditable to the 
Indian Government. A judicious 
system of administration by one or 
two civil officers, aided only by 
native police, has put an end to 
much of the lawlessness which 
formerly prevailed, and has inspired 
the simple hill-tribes with a respect 
for the English character which is 
well illustrated by the following 
extract from a late official report : 

Forbidden to adjust their differences by 
the ancient method of violence and retalia- 
tion, the various clans settled within the 
border have free recourse to the Court of 
the Superintendent. . . . The law ad- 
ministered is simple, and in civil matters 
local customs are as far as possible adhered 
to. Taxation is very light, and to avoid 
suspicion the population has never been 
numbered. Having a climate more varied 
and temperate than that of the plains, this 
district only requires cultivation to make 
it prosperous and wealthy. 


And the report adds that there are 
already signs of a considerable 
immigration of cultivators from 
Chittagong. 

Immediately to the south of these 
highlands the population is Araka- 
nese proper. United until the end 
of the last century under a separate 
and independent government, the 
Arakanese are a race distinct in 
many points from their conquerors 
the Burmese; and, though of the 
same Mongolian stock, have much 
in common also with their Aryan 
neighbours in Bengal. Somewhat 
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darker in complexion than the 
Burmese, their dress is a sort of 
engrafting of the Burmese costume 
on that of Bengal, and their lan- 
guage, although a variety of Bur- 
mese, is hardly intelligible to a 
native of Pegu or Tenasserim. In 
character, too, as in geographical 
position, they seem to stand midway 
between the acute, servile Bengali 
and the more masculine but less 
quick-witted natives of Pegu. 
Large numbers of the people, espe- 
cially in the Northern district, are 
Mahommedans by religion, and, as 
a consequence of this, we find in 
Arakan something of that seclusion 
of women of which the absence is so 
conspicuous in Burmah proper. The 
visitor to Arakan is at once struck 
by the contrast here presented to 
the rest of the province, for, where- 
as to the south of this division 
women appear in public as much 
as men, the streets of the chief 
Arakanese town are almost like an 
Indian bazaar in this respect, and 
the women who do show themselves 
constantly have their heads covered, 
as in Bengal, in conspicuous contrast 
to their sisters of Pegu. It is 
probably due to the same causes 
that female education, though little 
enough advanced throughout the 
country, is most backward in the 
districts of Arakan. Yet, notwith- 
standing the considerable Mussul- 
man element, the population of 
Arakan is mainly Budhist, and back- 
ward though this division of the 
province is intellectually, it has sub- 
mitted to Government inspection 
190 Budhist monasteries, represent- 
ing upwards of 4,000 pupils. 

As a people, too, the Arakanese 
have now become practically an in- 
tegral part of the Burmese nation, 
although still bearing strongly 
marked traces of their former inde- 
pendent position. 

Passing southwards from Arakan 
to Pegu, the rich central province 
traversed by the Irrawady, we find 
the mass of the population Burmese, 
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of whose character, appearance, 
customs, and religion I have already 
written at length. But among 
them, throughout the largest and 
most populous districts, are scat- 
tered in villages of their own various 
other tribes and colonies, of which 
the most important are those of the 
Karens ; and to this curious people, 
who constitute the principal non. 
Burmese element of the province, 
attention must here be invited. 
The phenomenon which the Karen 
tribes present is very remarkable : 
while a wild independence is main. 
tained by such of them as still 
occupy undisturbed their ancient 
homes in the mountains of the 
north-east frontier, those which are 
settled in the plains afford an in- 
stance of a conquered people who, 
though they have accepted their 
enforced position of inferiority, have 
neither amalgamated in any way 
with their conquerors nor been 
driven by them from the country. 
Vanquished, or at least thrust aside, 
centuries ago by the Burmese, they 
have held and still hold their own 
in separate villages and settlements, 
intermixed throughout the country 
with the Burmese, yet never draw- 
ing nearer to them, but remaining 
as from the first a people wholly 
apart, scarcely ever intermarrying 
with the families of their conquerors, 
unconverted to their religion, un- 
affected by their social customs, 
rarely even learning their language. 
But what is still more surprising is 
that this same people, who for centu- 
ries have kept an almost impene- 
trable reserve in presence of the civi- 
lisation and religion of the Burmese, 
have in late years welcomed with 
open arms themissionaries of Christi- 
anity. So conspicuous, indeed, has 
been the effect of this latter re- 
volution, that I can hardly better 
illustrate the manner in which 
the Karen tribes are distributed 
among the Burmese than by re- 
ferring to the statistics of the 
Christian schools founded for their 
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children by the American Baptist 
missionaries. 

It will be well, however, in the 
first place to notice some of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the 
race, and in doing so it must be 
premised that a wide difference of 
character distinguishes the Karen 
tribes, which in great force occupy 
the mountains on the Tenasserim 
frontier, between the Sittang and 
Salween rivers, from those whose 
villages are dotted over the set- 
tled districts of the plains. Hardy 
in constitution, living in a brac- 
ing climate, with a naturally for- 
tified territory of their own, the 
Gaikos, Bghais, and others have 
all the characteristics of moun- 
taineers, exhibiting a bearing in 
accordance with their independent 
position, and withal a lawless cha- 
racter which is in strange con- 
trast to the meek and submissive 
nature of their kinsmen in the 
plains. 

In the yearly statistics of the 
Burmese province, the only entries 
under the head of ‘ native chiefs’ 
are those of three independent chiefs 
of the tribe of Red Karens, who 
hold a rude sway over a mountain- 
ous territory bordering on the Shan 
States. The authority of these 
chiefs descends by law of primo- 
geniture from father to son; and as 
regards ‘religion or caste,’ they are 
recorded as ‘ heathen,’ thatis,profess- 
ing no recognised creed. Compared 
with the equally wild territory of the 
Arakan hills, this more independent 
region is a source of more trouble 
tothe English authorities. Speak- 
ing of Western Karennee (that is, 
the Red Karen country), the last 
report says : 

This little principality, consisting as it 
does of a number of petty chieftainships 
withoutany real ruler, is in itself sufficiently 
contemptible, but its internal condition 
chances to be of some moment to this 
province from the number of criminals who 
find their way thither across the frontier. 
These men, after committing dacoitees and 
other offences within British jurisdiction, 
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escape to their own country, where they 
find a secure asylum, for, the authority 
of the Karennee chiefs being merely 
nominal, there is no one of whom their 
extradition can, as matters at present stand, 
be effectually demanded. 


In the mountain Karens, there- 
fore, we meet, as we should expect, 
with the characteristics of a rude 
independent race, untrammelled by 
law or the restraints of civilisation. 
Descending, however, to the plains, 
we find the same race of people 
constituting a very important sec- 
tion of the community, but exhibit- 
ing under altered circumstances a 
totally different character. Instead 
of the loose, irregular government 
of nominally independent native 
chiefs, they live under a settled 
English administration, and instead 
of being the principal occupiers of 
the soil, they find in that position 
their hereditary foes the Burmese, 
in whose presence they have a 
perpetual reminder of former de- 
feats and of their own social in- 
feriority. Under the shelter of a 
strong ruling power they are safe 
from interference on the part of 
their neighbours; but. while they 
are able to appreciate the excep- 
tional blessings which English rule 
has thus conferred upon them, the 
peaceful enjoyment of their social 
rights seems to have had absolutely 
no effect in bringing them into 
closer relations with their fellow- 
subjects or in breaking down the 
barriers between the two races. 
Sturdy in physique, heavy in counte- 
nance, slovenly if not uncleanly in 
person, speaking a language of 
their own subdivided into various 
dialects, they live like caravans of 
gypsies throughout the country, 
their houses of the rudest construc- 
tion, their dress coarse in material 
and rude in fashion, though often 
tastefully woven and embroidered. 
Cultivators of rice for the most 
part, they give no trouble to the 
district officers; patient and yield- 
ing in disposition, they shrink 
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above all things from publicity ; 
and if it is found difficult to induce 
the Burmese to compete with 
foreigners for public and lucrative 
employment, it seems an impossi- 
bility to bring forward the stolid, 
imperturbable Karen. The singular 
gentleness and timidity of this 
people is seen in visiting a Karen 
school, where the most advanced 
youths surpass even Burmese girls 
in their unaffected shyness in pre- 
sence of the examiner. 

As I have already hinted, the 
division of the Karens into high- 
landers and lowlanders by no means 
exhausts the differences which sepa- 
rate tribe from tribe, but the notice 
of this main division is sufficient to 
indicate the general position held 
by the Karen people in the provin- 
cial population, as well as to illus- 
trate the striking phenomenon pre- 
sented by their religious conversion. 
The highlanders with their rude 
culture and lawless mode of life, and 
the lowlanders with their timid ex- 
clusiveness, have alike shown them- 
selves to be open in a marvellous 
way to the peaceful influences of the 
schoolmaster and the missionary. 

There is probably no Christian 
mission in the world which has met 
with a more complete success than 
that of the American Baptists to the 
Karens of Burmah. Their reception 
and progress have been almost like 
those of an invader entering unop- 
posed into a land flowing with milk 
and honey. The missionary to the 
Budhist inhabitants of the same 
country finds himself at once met 
by a powerful enemy in an ancient 
and firmly rooted religion, strong 
in the large admixture of genuine 
truth which it contains. But it has 
been otherwise with the Karens: 
not only was no such obstacle in 
existence, but the advent of foreign 
teachers of a new religion was ap- 
parently foreshadowed and antici- 
pated by the popular traditions. 
Nor has their success been any mere 
flash in the pan, the fruit of sudden 
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enthusiasm. Considering the means 
at its command, the mission has 
made steady and satisfactory ad- 
vances, and has done more than 
would have been possible to any 
secular agency to improve the social 
status of this interesting people, by 
whom the misionaries are regarded 
as their best friends, and who devote 
year by year to the cause of the 
mission a solid share of their labour 
and their possessions. 

At the head-quarters of each of 
the most important districts, such 
as Rangoon, Moulmein, Toungoo, 
Henzadah, and Bassein, a central 
boarding school for boys and girls 
has long been established for Karens 
only, and in connection with each 
central institution a series of ele- 
mentary schools, presided over b 
native catechists, are attached to 
what are called the several local 
‘churches’ in the rural districts. 
Thus we read that ‘in connection 
with the Henzadah Karen mission 
are fifty out-stations where are 
little congregations of Christians.’ 
In the neighbouring district of 
Bassein a similar scattering of 
churches corresponds with two cen- 
tral schools numbering together 175 
pupils; in Toungoo a large school 
in two departments, for the two 
principal Karen tribes, numbers 282 
pupils; and in Rangoon a similar 
organisation exists on a still larger 
scale. 

And while the American Baptists 
have been thus conspicuous in this 
virgin field of missionary enterprise, 
the same faith has been propagated 
among the same people under dif- 
ferent forms by missions numerically 
weaker but in no way less zealous 
attached to the Roman Catholic 
communion. 

It must be admitted that hitherto 
the civilising influence thus widely 
exerted has not succeeded in draw- 
ing the Karens out of the social 
obscurity in which by nature and 
the course of their history they have 
long been hidden; but it is undeni- 
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able that it has immensely improved 
their social condition, has organised 
and increased their industry, puri- 
fied their character, and added to 
their wealth. And if the intellec- 
tual out-turn of the Karen mission 
schools has hitherto been insignifi- 
cant, the prospects of the race in 
this respect have, it is hoped, been in 
late years improved by the educa- 
tional policy of the local Govern- 
ment. 

In the early days of the mission 
the zeal of its founders led them to 
devote immense labour to the trans- 
lation of the Christian Scriptures 
into the Karen dialects, and finding 
that no written character was in 
existence, they even invented one 
for the purpose, modelled on the 
Burmese, and printed in it thou- 
sands of Bibles, tracts, and school 
text-books. 

One consequence, however, of this 
zeal has of course been to perpetuate 
the unnecessary barriers which sepa- 
rate the Karens from the Burmese, 
and to increase instead of destroying 
the complete isolation of the people. 
This evil, which is now fully recog- 
nised by the missionaries them- 
selves, is being gradually remedied 
by the policy of the Government 
Education Department with which 
the Karen schools have been brought 
into harmony. By this policy the 
Burmese language is made a pro- 
minent subject of study in the Karen 
schools, special inducements to its 
acquirement are offered, and while 
the publication of books in Burmese 
is actively prosecuted, that of books 
in the Karen dialects is not encou- 
raged. 

The Karen schools now form a 
distinctive feature of the provincial 
educational system, and the best of 
them compare not unfavourably with 
those established for the Burmese 
population; and though the Karen 
Village schools, from want of ade- 
quate teaching power and super- 
Vision, have so far shown little 
result in comparison with the old 
foundations of the Budhist monas- 
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teries, there seems to be good pros- 
pect for their future. : 

In the Karen school at Toungoo, 
attended by the youth of the wildest 
tribes, it is reported, amongst other 
things,that ‘arithmeticis thoroughly 
well known;’ and in connection 
with the same school the inspector 
touches upon one of the most notice- 
able peculiarities of the Karen 
people to which I can bear personal 
testimony, namely, their keen appre- 
ciation of English music. When 
the regimental band plays in the 
public gardens of Rangoon, while 
the Burmese pass by unattracted, 
a group of Karens may often be 
seen taking up a retired position to 
enjoy the music; and the reality of 
this appreciation is proved in the 
most remarkable way in the Karen 
schools. Allattempts to teach Eng- 
lish music to Burmese boys end in 
failure. Their voices are harsh and 
unmusical, and their ear adapted 
only to the music of their own 
monotonous instruments; but the 
Karens on the contrary are en- 
dowed both with an accurate ear 
and with melodious voices, English 
music seems to come to them as 
naturally as to the people of Lanca- 
shire, and the part singing in a 
Karen mission school is worth hear- 
ing, not merely as a curiosity but as 
@ genuine musical treat. 

In the preceding pages I have 
purposely dwelt at length on the 
characteristics of the Karen race as 
holding the second place, after the 
Burmese, in the provincial popula- 
tion. With the moral defects of 
every Oriental people, and without 
many of the winning characteristics 
of the Burmese—with no sense of 
humour, no taste for games and 
sports, no appreciation of any 
form of art—they appeal in some 
ways still more powerfully to Eng- 
lish sympathy, and cannot fail to 
excite the interest of those with 
whom they come in contact, while 
their condition must always be an 
important consideration to the Go- 
vernment of the day. 
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But as we pass through the pro- 
vince we are met also from time to 
time by the representatives of other 
strange peoples, less numerous than 
the Karens but not less individual 
or less worthy of notice. The 
inspecting officer, of whatever de- 
partment of the administration, as 
he passes from village to village and 
from one zayat to another, is still 
accustomed in the maritime districts 
of Tenasserim to encounter a people 
speaking a language akin neither to 
Burmese, Chinese, nor to any Indian 
language, a people now scanty and 
insignificant, but proud of their 
ancient descent and of the traditional 
power of theirancestors. These are 
the Talines, once the ruling power 
onthe Burmese seaboard, the leaders 
of the civilisation of the day, and 
regarded by competent authorities 
as probably the aborigines of the 
country, who on the inroad of 
the Burmese from the north were 
pushed southwards and established 
themselves in a strong and inde- 
pendent position on the coast. 
Long isolated from their ancient 
enemies the Burmese, the Talines, 
though now yielding to the absorbing 
and levelling influences of modern 
life and civilisation, still speak 
their own language, in which too 
they preserve their own version of 
the common religion, a version 
more ancient than that of the Bur- 
mese. Hence it is that in the late 
educational schemes of the English 
Government the Taline monasteries 
have held an exceptional position. 
While elsewhere throughout the 
country the Budhist monastic 
schools have yielded with remark- 
able readiness to the influence of the 
English educational agencies, in 
these isolated but still important 
centres of indigenous education the 
Government has met with the least 
ready response in its efforts to en- 
graft an improved system on the 
indigenous foundation. So that 
we find it recorded in an educa- 
tional report that the only function 
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for which the Taline monks seem 
to exist is ‘that of occupying the 
exceptionally luxurious monasteries 
the Talines found.’ 

The picture which they thus 
present is one of peaceful and 
picturesque decay, and interesting 
chiefly from the records they pre- 
serve of an historic past. It may 
be added that in the Taline re. 
ligious houses, the repository of 
MSS. probably the most ancient 
in the country, it is possible 
that a careful philological research 
would be rewarded by valuable 
discoveries. 

In some ways more closely allied 
to the Burmese, the small scat- 
tered communities of Toungthoos, 
who are found not only in the pro- 
vince under notice but in the neigh- 
bouring countries, have’ also their 
own separate traditions of former 
greatness, of an ancient capital, Tha- 
tone, and of original immigration 
from the north. Conspicuous among 
the gaily dressed Burmese in a 
costume of sombre dark blue or 
black, with their own isolated 
settlements, their own religious 
foundations, and their own dialect, 
these, too, constitute an instructive 
link with the past as well as an in- 
teresting element in the present 
population. In some Toungthoo 
monasteries the Burmese language 
is the medium of instruction, and 
the religious records are pre- 
served in the same language. 
Peaceably settled in the midst of 
Burmese and Karens, this scattered 
people attracts little public atten- 
tion, and is no doubt destined at no 
remote date to be lost sight of 
altogether. But for the time being 
their identity is as marked and 
their position—to the skilful reader 
of national characteristics—as elo- 
quent of the past, as that of other 
tribes more numerous and more 
conspicuous, 

A few words of notice must be 
given also to the Khyins, another 
distinct people, who in their social 
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ition and even in their personal 
peculiarities bear striking records 
of long past ages. Forced centuries 
ago into the mountains on the ad- 
vance of the Burmese down the 
valley of the Irrawady, the Khyins 
preserve their own nationality, and 
are found settled here and there 
in the province, especially near the 
frontiers of Arakan and Pegu; 
and it is a strange but not uncom- 
mon sight even inthe most civi- 
lised towns of Pegu to see a group of 
Khyins, their women rendered con- 
spicuous by the ghastly custom of 
blackening the whole surface of 
their faces with tattooing, a hideous 
practice which is, according to one 
report, a standing and hereditary re- 
minder of days when disfigurement 
was the only sure protection from 
slavery that a father could afford to 
his daughter. 

The various settlements and 
villages of Shans, who also add to 
the number of distinct nationalities 
occupying Burmese territory, do 
not seem to call for special notice 
here, offshoots as they are from a 
still recognised neighbouring people, 
not, as in the case of the tribes 
noticed above, the stranded or van- 
ishing relics of an ancient history 
of which they constitute almost 
the only trastworthy records. 

Enough has, however, been said 
to show that the task of adminis- 
tration in this remote province 
has not been altogether a simple 
one, and that while in the Burmese 
themselves the Government of India 
has had to deal with a people dif- 
fering in every important respect 
from those with whom they have 
come in contact in India, they have 
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in the internal administration of 
the province been confronted ‘also 
by a variety of races and tribes not 
less firmly established than the 
Burmese, and each with its own 
peculiarities of character and cus- 
tom demanding special considera- 
tion. 

Sufficient indication has also, 
perhaps, been given of the interest- 
ing and almost untrodden area 
offered in the province of Burmah 
for more than one department of 
antiquarian research, Lastly, such 
a survey as I have attempted be- 
comes the more interesting when 
it is remembered that under a 
strong and settled Government all, 
or at least the majority of these 
distinctions of race, radical as they 
are in many cases, are becoming 
a by year less marked, and seem 
ikely to be eventually obliterated 
with the absorption of the dis- 
tinctive dialects which is gradually 
taking place. The Burmese lan- 
guage, both by the deliberate policy 
of the English Government and 


_ the necessities of trade, law, and 


general intercourse, is becoming 
the universal vernacular of the 
province. The Taline language 
is fast dying out, and the several 
Karen dialects, to which a new but 
transitory life has been given by the 
enthusiasm of Christian missiona- 
ries, are yielding to the same influ- 
ences and may perhaps ultimately 
disappear. The Arakanese brogue is 
supplanted in schools by the purer 
Burmese idiom, while such dialects 
as those of the Toungthoos and 
highland clans are still more cer- 
tainly doomed, 
P. Horpern. 





»COLONIAL CUSTOM-HOUSES. 
A REPLY FROM VICTORIA. 


the May number of this Maga- 
zine an article appeared, en- 
titled ‘ Colonial and Indian Custom- 
Houses, and Manchester,’ from the 
penof Mr. Archibald Michie, Agent- 
General of the colony of Victoria. 
The aim of this article appears to 
have been to excuse, if not to justify, 
the imposition of protective duties 
in Australia and Iudia. With the 
latter branch of the subject, the 
present writer has no special ac- 
quaintance, and with it, therefore, 
he does not propose to deal; a re- 
sidence of more than twenty-five 
years in Victoria enables him, how- 
ever, to speak with some confidence 
on the Australian part of the case. 
Although it might be inferred 
from the title Mr. Michie has chosen 
that the relative effects of free trade 
and protection, in the several 
colonies of the Australian group, 
would be fully considered, thereader 
at once discovers’ that, with one 
slight exception, the custom-house 
system treated ofis that of Victoria. 
This is represented by Mr. Michie 
to have arisen naturally and neces- 
sarily out of the exceptional circum- 
stances in which the colony was 
placed by the discovery of gold, 
which he thus sketches : 


Neither the natural increase of popula- 
tion, nor the regularly arriving numbers of 
immigrants from all parts of the world, 
could find employment in a country posses- 
sing such a limited number of pursuits. 
Nor even as the area of these pursuits 
became more extended, could they meet 
the difficulty. Not everyone could turn 
digger, bullock-driver, or farm labourer at 
a moment’s notice ; and the infinite variety 
of strength and capacity, bodily and 
mental, in the rising generation, demanded 
some corresponding variety of industry or 
occupation. Hence the origin of the 
question, ‘What are we to do with our 
boys?’ and hence, as a practical answer 
to the question, arose an uncontrollable 
desire to establish local manufactures. 


‘Work, or the workhouse,’ went forth a 
cry, ‘must be provided for the unem- 
ployed!’ 

One would naturally infer from 
this passage that, unless a man were 
content to become a digger, bullock- 
driver, or farm labourer, he would 
necessarily have starved. How de. 
lusive this inference would be can be 
easily shown. In 1865, the Govern. 
ment of Victoria, of which, by the 
way, Mr. Michie was a member, 
published a ‘ Statistical Summary 
of the Progress of the Colony of 
Victoria for the Year 1865,’ for the 
information of visitors tothe Dublin 
International Exhibition. This was 
a year before the first protective 
tariff. This summary tells us: 

The rates of wages in Victoria, although 
lower than they were during the period 
immediately succeeding the gold discove- 
ries, are still high as compared with those 
ruling in oldercountries, Farm labourers, 
with board and lodging, now receive from 
12s. to 18s. weekly, and good ploughmen 
from 15s. to 1/. The working day of 
artizans and day-labourers in Victoria is 
only eight hours, for which masons, brick- 
layers, and blacksmiths receive from 8s. to 
10s. in Melbourne; carpenters from 7s. to 
gs. In country districts, however, these 
wages rule higher, and in some places are 
quoted at 12s. all round. . . . The cost of 
living in Victoria has been much reduced 
of late years, and the retail prices of the 
necessaries of life will be found in many 
cases to be below the rates obtaining in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Here we have evidence, which Mr. 
Michie will scarcely dispute, that 
artizan labour was, at the period he 
refers to, paid at about twice the 
rate it could command in England, 
while the cost of living was on the 
whole lower than in Great Britain. 
How, if there had been such 4 
dearth of employment as Mr. 
Michie represents, artizan labour 
could have been thus remunerated 
Mr. Michie does not explain, nor 18 
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any explanation conceivable. Nor 
was this remunerative employment 
confined to the trades named. In 
the list of exports of the year 1863 
there are 72 articles manufactured 
in the colony, the exports of which 
amounted in value to a quarter of a 
million sterling. Here are a few 
examples : 
Candles 
Carriages . 
Furniture . oe ee 
Preserved and salt provisions 
Saddlery 
DO. SS oo eter 
Leather and leatherware 
Machinery 


- £6,443 
- 20,844 
16,007 
21,979 

9,985 

4,192 
36,668 


5,791 

These figures may seem small 
from an English point of view: 
they are not so when it is remem- 
bered that the colony was virtually 
only eleven years old. Small or 
great, however, they completely 
disprove Mr. Michie’s representa- 
tion that digging, bullock-driving, 
and labour on farms, were the 
only employments available until 
protection was established. They 
furnish, too, a pretty clear indi- 
cation that a large part of the 
home consumption of manufactures 
was produced in the colony, and 
that the result, which Mr. Michie 
insists could only be accomplished 
by protective duties, was actually in 
course of achievement under free 
trade.? 

The cry about ‘ work or the work- 
house,’ which Mr. Michie refers to, 
was never uttered by any hard-work- 
ing, sober, thrifty persons, and was 
never justifiable. At no time in 
the history of the colony has there 
been a tithe of the distress which 
has been often experienced in 
protected countries. In the Uni- 
ted States, in the year 1855, 
200,000 paupers were relieved 
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at the public expense in the 
state of New York alone. . For 
the twenty years then ending the 
increase of population was 61 per 
cent., and the increase of pauperism 
706 percent. In the city of New 
York, sempstresses were making 
pantaloons at six cents a pair, and 
could earn in twenty hours just 
about a shilling; and clothing was 
protected at the Custom-House, to 
the extent of 30 per cent. In 1865 
women in Melbourne were paid for 
the same class of work from 21s. to 
24s. per week, without any protec- 
tion whatever. It is quite true 
that from time to time immigrants 
arrived, more or less unsuited to 
the circumstances of a new country ; 
but a large proportion of these 
would have been a burden on any 
community, and either from indo- 
lence, intemperance, or unthrifti- 
ness, could scarcely have thriven 
anywhere. It is quite a delusion 
to suppose, as Mr. Michie suggests, 
that for anyone who could not dig 
or drive bullocks, there was nothing 
but the workhouse or protective 
duties. 

The ‘Soup Kitchens’ more than 
once opened by ‘Government’ 
had no existence except in Mr. 
Michie’s imagination. In 1862 
some well-meaning, but not over- 
wise, people opened a soup kit- 
chen in one of the suburbs of 
Melbourne, where there no doubt 
were persons in distressed circum- 
stances. But it was soon found 
that such a mode of relief was 
unacceptable even to the people to 
be relieved. The writer has heard 
of a decent carpenter out of work, 
who was visited by a fussy pro- 
moter of the movement, and urged 
to send for soup; but who replied 


1 In a lecture on Free Trade, delivered in Melbourne in 1865, the present writer said : 
‘In the United States, where a protectionist tariff has been for a long time in force, 
there are thirty persons in every thousand engaged tn manufactures and mechanical trades ; 
and in Victoria there are seventy-seven persons in every thousand so engaged. We find, 
therefore, that there are two and a half times as many persons, in every thousand, 
engaged in manufactures and mechanical trades in Victoria as in the United States.’ 
And this was under the free-trade régime! 
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that he was not a pauper, and 
would not degrade his children by 
sending them to fetch it. Some 
less scrupulous sent and obtained 
as much as they could get; while 
in more than one case it was found 
that people, comparatively well-to- 
do, were actually getting a larger 
quantity daily for the purpose of 
feeding their pigs. The experi- 
ment lasted but a month or two, was 
a complete failure, because nothing 
of the kind was required, and has 
never been repeated. At the pre- 
sent time there is a free tea given 
once a week in the same suburb, 
and about 600 people regularly pre- 
sent themselves to partake of it. 
Such a gathering of bond fide dis- 
tressed people was scarcely possible 
in the free-trade period of which 
Mr. Michie writes, and is only one 
of the many proofs now being fur- 
nished that, under a protective tariff 
and with an ultra-Radical Govern- 
ment, there are more people with- 
out employment and wanting a meal 
than ever before. In reviewing 
on January I, 1863, this very year 
(1862), the Age newspaper re- 
marked : 

Peace and plenty have nestled in this 
far distant corner. .. . Despite all that 
can be said to the disadvantage of this 
and the sister colonies, what other country 
is there on the world’s surface that has so 
much reason to be thankful for the past, or 
can look to the future with as much 
hope ? 

Again in the summary for Eng- 
land, July 25, 1864, of the same 
journal, there is this passage : 

Although we are constantly hearing that 
the colony is in a very depressed condition, 
and that everybody is being ruined, yet, 
strange to say, new enterprises continue to 
be launched into existence, and new indus- 
tries spring up around us. 

English readers may not know that 
the Age is an unimpeachable au- 
thority on this point. Although 
started as an advocate of com- 
mercial freedom, it no sooner be- 
came apparent that protection 
would be popular, than the Age 
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adopted it. Ever since, this journal 
has been the most bitter and un- 
scrupulous assailant of the free. 
trade party. When a journal such 
as this writes, in the terms quoted, 
of the condition of the people 
during the ‘work or the work. 
house’ period of Mr. Michie, its 
testimony ought to be conclusive 
evidence that, on this point at least, 
Mr. Michie has drawn upon his 
imagination for his facts. 

In the year 1860 the same Mr. 
Archibald Michie, author of the 
article now under consideration, 
delivered a lecture in Melbourne 
entitled, ‘ Victoria Suffering a Re. 
covery.’ In it he thus rationally 
discoursed of protection and free- 
trade : 

Protection, by a plainer and more de- 
scriptive name, is compelling A to buy 
something of B at a higher price than that 
for which C can and will sell the same 
article. B calls it protection. A callsit 
robbery. B calls it protection, because, he 
says, if you expose him to the competition 
of C, he (B) can’t live by his business. A 
calls it robbery because you force from his 
pocket, for the benefit of B, the difference 
between the price at which he (A) can buy 
of C, and the price at which he (A) must 
buy of B. .. . Protection, as it appears 
to me, is merely another name for obtaining 
money under false pretences by Act of 
Parliament. 


It is not surprising that a man 
who once held these views, and who 
now comes forward as the apologist 
of protection, should misrepresent 
and traduce his former allies. The 
free-traders, he now says, ‘ were 
one and all ‘interested exclusively 
for themselves’ in resisting the 
protective system. On his own 
particular interest Mr. Michieshould 
be an excellent authority. Perhaps 
he will take occasion to tell the 
world what ‘ exclusive’ interest of 
his was to be promoted by the 
triumph of the free-trade cause. 
This imputation of selfish motives to 
free-traders is very old, and is quite 
unworthy of Mr. Michie. He knows 
that a large number of the promi- 
nent free-traders of this colony had 
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no more ‘exclusive’ interest to 
serve than he had himself; that, 
with him, they believed in free 
trade just as they believed in the 
multiplication table ; and that they 
believed, also with him, that by 
putting down a system of ‘ obtaining 
money under false pretences by Act 
of Parliament,’ they were serving 
no other interest than that of the 
public at large. The free-trade 
party numbered among its adherents 
four of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar the colony has had : 
the late Mr. Justice Fellows, Mr. 
Ireland, Q.C., Mr. Justice Stephen, 
and Mr. J. Dennistoun Wood. 
These names alone are a sufficient 
answer to the aspersions Mr. Michie 
now casts on the motives of Vic- 
torian free-traders. 

It is news for everyone in this 
colony to learn that the protective 
duties, first imposed in 1866, were 
intended to raise revenue to pay for 
railways. ‘No custom-house,’ says 
Mr. Michie, ‘no railways!’ Let 
us see how this agrees with the 
facts. .The duties were imposed in 
1866. Nine years before, that is in 
1857, money was borrowed in Eng- 
land to make the railways to Ballarat 
and Echuca. In 1862 the former 
was completed and opened, and the 
latter was also opened as far as 
Sandhurst. It is clear, therefore, 
that the duties were not imposed to 
raise revenue for making railways. 
Then, as to paying interest on the 
money borrowed for that purpose. 
For the year ending December 
31, 1865, the net revenue from 
these lines was 329,1911. or 4°024 
percent. upon the debenture capital 
expended on them. If the differ- 
ence between this return and the 
interest actually payable was a 
burden too great for the ordinary 
revenue to bear, some intimation of 
the fact would have been given by 
the treasurer of the day. No such 
intimation, however, was given, and 
for the simple reason that it would 
not have been true. But we are 
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not left to inference to diseover 
whether or no the alleged design of 
the protective duties is the true 
one. Mr. (now Sir George) Verdon 
was the treasurer who submitted 
the budget including these duties, 
in 1865. After explaining that the 
total additional revenue from the 
proposed duties was estimated at 
236,900l.; that 154,200l. of that 
sum was required to make up the 
deficiency which would be created 
by the proposed remission of other 
customs duties ; that the remaining 
82,7001. would barely make up the 
deficiency caused by certain items 
of revenue being appropriated to 
other purposes than theretofore, 
Sir George went on to explain that 
the Government had four objects 
in view in proposing the change. 
These he declared to be—the words 
within inverted commas are Sir 
George’s own: 


1. To secure ‘greater equality in the 
distribution of taxation.’ 

2. To avoid, as far as possible, ‘any 
interference with the intercolonial 
trade at present commanded by 
Victoria.’ 

3. To apply ‘the well-known maxim of 
Adam Smith, to take as little out of 
the pockets of the people as possible.’ 

4. To select for taxation ‘those articles 
which competed with our own pro- 
ductions, rather than those which 
did not.’ 


Seeing, then, that the money for 
making the railways was provided 
nine years before protective duties 
existed; that they wereopened four 
years before those duties were im- 
posed ; that they paid a very hand- 
some percentage, even at that period, 
on their cost; that no Treasurer 
had ever complained to Parliament 
that the difference between the in- 
terest on the debentures, and the net 
revenue of the lines, was a burden 
which the Treasury could not bear ; 
and finally, that Mr. Michie’s own 
colleague, when proposing the pro- 
tective tariff, clearly explained 
that it was for quite other than 
railway purposes, it is difficult te 
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understand how a gentleman in 
the position of Agent-General of 
the Colony, and having had such 
peculiar facilities for being well 
informed, could venture on such 
reckless assertions. ‘To call re- 
venue raised for such an object,’ 
says Mr. Michie, ‘a protective move- 
ment within the usual acceptation of 
the phrase, is surely a misconception 
and an abuse of language.’ But if 
it was not raised for such an object 
as has been clearly shown, then, 
surely, to Mr. Michie’s represen- 
tation, even stronger terms than 
‘misconception’ and ‘abuse of 
language ’ might with propriety be 
applied. 

One of the minor features of this 
railway fiction must be noticed. 
Mr. Michie represents the cost of 
carriage from Melbourne to Castle- 
maine as being, after the railway 
was opened, ‘six and twenty shil- 
lings a ton of goods, which had 
theretofore cost for the same service a 
hundred ond forty pounds.’ Again 
Mr. Michie must be called to refute 
himself. Inthe lecture before re- 
ferred to, delivered, it must be re- 
membered, in 1860, and before the 
railway just mentioned was com- 
pleted, he said: ‘A beautifully 
metalled road enables you to go 
in eight or nine hours to Castle- 
maine, a journey which, in the 
year 1852, you could hardly 
achieve in less than three days!’ 
Mr. Michie now ignores the ‘ beau- 
tifully metalled road’ altogether ; 
compares the toilsome journey of 
1852 with that by rail; and leaves 
his readers to conclude that during 
the free-trade period nothing was 
done to improve the highways and 
lessen the cost of carriage. As a 
matter of fact, the ‘ beautifully 
metalled road’ preceded the duties 
by nearly a decade. The carriage 
of goods to Castlemaine ‘thereto- 
fore,’ that is for some years before 
the railway was completed, was as 
shown below. For the figures the 
writer is indebted to the well- 
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known carrying firm of Messrs. W. 
McCulloch & Co., of Melbourne : 


Summer rate Winter rate 
per ton per tou 

1855 . £12 

1859 . a 

1861 6 
Thus, long before the railway was 
completed the cost of carriage was 
reduced to a very moderate sum, 
for a country in which horse feed 
was dear and wages high—a sum 
very different indeed from ‘a hun- 
dred and forty pounds.’ 

But Mr. Michie further under. 
takes to show that the protec. 
tive system in Victoria has been 
a success. ‘That these duties,’ 
he says, ‘also gave an impulse to 
manufactures in the colony cannot 
be doubted.’ For evidence of this 
he goes to Mr. Hayter’s Victorian 
Year Book for 1876-7, and cites 
some figures, of which only the fol. 
lowing are material : 

SUMMARY OF VICTORIAN MANUFACTURES, 
WORKS, ETC, 


Total Number of 
Establishments 


Number of hands 


Year employed 


1867 | 
1872 
1877 


982 


1,740 
2,302 


11,330 
19,468 
31,478 

Is anyone expected to believe 
that the 982 manufactories in 1867 
were all brought into existence by 
the tariff passed only in the pre- 
vious year? If not, how does Mr. 
Michie reconcile the fact that so 
many existed, under free trade, with 
his previous representation that 
digging, bullock-driving, and kin- 
dred occupations were the only ones 
available during the pre-protection 
period? And if we ask for proof 
that the increase shown in Mr. 
Hayter’s tables is due to protection, 
where is it to be found? It is a 
fact that a large number of indas- 
tries were acclimatised prior to 
1866. Itis reasonable to suppose 
that, without State meddling, the 
same causes which led to their in- 
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troduction would, as the colony 
became settled and the population 

w, lead to their increase. What 
would have happened in Victoria 
may be inferred from what has hap- 
pened in New South Wales. In 
the following table some of the 
principal trades are selected which 
protection was designed toencourage 
in Victoria, and a comparison is 
made between the number of fac- 
tories belonging to these trades in 
Victoria and in New South Wales 
during 1876: 


New South 


Factories Wales 


| Victoria 


Agricultural Imple-. 

ments ‘ 4 46 48 
Boot . ‘ ; 67 87 
Clothing , ’ 53 53 
Coach and Waggon | 116 144 
Jam. : . 8 7 
Soap and Candle . 42 32 
Leather : d 96 118 
Woollen Cloth ., 8 8 


It will be observed that in only 
two trades out of this list has Vic- 
toria outstripped her neighbour, 
and, mirabile dictu, those two are 
protected in New South Wales as 
well as in Victoria! In regard to 
all the others there is perfect free 
trade in New South Wales. It is 
necessary to add that the population 
of Victoria was, in 1876, 840,300, 
and that of New South Wales in 
the same year 629,776. If it was, 
as Mr. Michie alleges, the protec- 
tive system which gave an impulse 
to manufactures in Victoria, to what 
are we to attribute the greater de- 
velopment of similar manufactures 
exposed to unlimited competition in 
New South Wales? 

To show how customs duties have 
affected the demand for British 
manufactures in Victoria, Mr. Michie 
gives a table, from Mr. Hayter’s 
Year Book, of the value of imports 
and exports, both in gross and per 
head cf the population, of the 
several colonies of the Australian 
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group. On this table Mr. Michie 


remarks : 


It will thus be seen that the value per head 
of the consumption of imports in Victoria 
in the year 1876 was 18/.18s. 1}d.,as against 
221. 13s. 13d. per head in the colony of 
New South Wales. . . . As the habits 
and modes of life of the people of the two 
colonies are much the same, Victoria would 
appear to be supplying herself with her own 
manufactures to the extent of 3/. 15s. a 
head, spent in the colony, instead of its 
being sent to England. 


To both the facts and inferences 
of this passage exception must be 
taken. Mr. Michie has compared 
the imports of Victoria in 1876 
with those of New South Wales 
in 1875. By this means he has 
managed to compare the lowest 
year of Victoria for the last five 
years with the highest of New 
South Wales for the same period. 
Again, he has rested his case ‘on 
one year, instead of on an average; 
a proceeding which is always more 
or less deceptive, and is therefore 
eschewed by statists. If we take 
the five years from 1872 to 1876, 
both inclusive, we have this result : 


IMPORTS PER HEAD. 


Year Victoria New South Wales 


s. d, 
1872 I 
1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 


Average | £19 


By this wider and more trust- 
worthy induction, Mr. Michie’s 
‘three pounds fifteen shillings’ is 
at once reduced to 11. 3s. 3d. 

So much for the facts: now for 
the inferences. Are the imports 
alone a reliable means of measur- 
ing the domestic manufactures of 
a country? Must not the imports 
in a very large degree depend upon 
the exports? And can a country 
which produces a large quantity of 
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exportable articles conduct a pro- 
fitable business unless it imports 
largely also? The average exports 

r head for the five years ending 
with 1876 were as follows: 


Victoria New South Wales 
oe 6:6... Ba ys 


Instead of coming to Mr. Mi- 
chie’s conclusion, that the smaller 
imports of Victoria indicate larger 
domestic manufactures, would it 
not be somewhat more rational to 
conclude that, as New South Wales 
has more to export, she naturally 
receives larger imports in return ? 
For, it must be borne in mind, there 
is no question here of payment in 
coin. Both the colonies are ex- 
porters of coin and bullion; and 
the imports and exports of the 
precious metals are included in the 
per capita calculation upon which 
Mr. Michie proceeds. Again, may 
not the consumption of commodi- 
ties be greater in a country where 
their importation is free, than in one 


where their importation is clogged 
with heavy duties ? It would appear 
from the statistics to which the 
writer has access, that in Great 
Britain the poorer classes manage 
to consume about three times as 


much corn as they did before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. Why 
should not the people of New 
South Wales consume more manu- 
factured goods than those of Vic- 
toria ; at least, of such goods as are 
free of duty in the former, and 
subject to 20 per cent. duties in the 
latter? The duties levied in Vic- 
toria, on articles which are free in 
New South Wales, amount to up- 
wards of 500,cco/. per annum. 
The sum is probably increased by 
the profits of each person through 
whose hands the goods pass to 
750,0001. by the time it is paid by 
the consumer. Here we have a 
burden on the people of nearly one 
pound per head. Would it be very 
astonishing if, in a neighbouring 
country, where the people are alto- 
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gether free from such a burden, 
they expend the sum thus saved on 
manufactured goods? All experi- 
ence goes to show that cheapening 
a commodity or a service increases 
its use; and what has happened in 
regard to bread and postage in 
Great Britain might not unreason- 
ably be expected to happen in regard 
to boots, woollens, and agricultural 
implements in New South Wales. 
The larger imports of New South 
Wales, therefore, may not afford 
the slightest support to Mr. Michie’s 
theory that protection has given an 
impulse to manufactures in Vic- 
toria ; but may only be an indication 
that, other things being equal, the 
people of one country, where an 
article is cheap, will consume more 
of it than the people of another 
country where it is dear. But let 
us apply Mr. Michie’s argument to 
some of the other colonies—to Tas- 
mania, for example. The average 
imports of that colony for the three 
years cited by Mr. Michie were 
r1/, 8s. per head; that is, 81. 118. 2d. 
per head less than Victoria. Are 
we to conclude, with Mr. Michie, 
that Tasmania ‘ would appear to be 
supplying herself with her own 
manufactures to the extent of’ 
8l. 11s. 2d. ‘a head spent in the 
colony, instead of being sent to 
England?’ Yet, if Mr. Michie’s 
conclusion in regard to Victoria be 
sound, Tasmania must be supplying 
herself with seven times as great a 
proportion of her consumption of 
manufactured goods as Victoria, 
and this with a tariff but slightly 
protective, and adopted only for 
revenue purposes. This case of 
Tasmania, in fact, points to the con- 
clusion already suggested, that the 
imports are influenced chiefly by the 
exports. Tasmania has but 9/. 6s. 5d. 
per head to export, and she gets 
back 111. 8s. Victoria sends out 
18/1. 5s. 6d., and receives in return 
19l. 198. 2d. per head. New South 
Wales parts with 211. 7s. 3d. per 
head of exports, and imports in re- 
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turn 211, 2s. 5d. There seems here 
a natural proportion between the 
outgoings and the incomings of 
each colony—a proportion which 
we may safely conclude would be 
pretty well preserved even if the 
exports of Victoria were doubled. 
In the latter case, not even Mr. 
Michie would be satisfied if the im- 
ports did not increase in a somewhat 
similar ratio; unless, indeed, he is 
a believer in the old bugbear called 
Balance of Trade, and thinks that 
the surest indication of a country’s 
prosperity is that its exports exceed 
its imports. 

Mr. Michie thinks fit to taunt Sir 
Henry Parkes, of New South Wales, 
with having advocated protection in 
1860. That was eighteen years ago, 
and the very year of Mr. Michie’s 
lecture before referred to. Time, 
which should make all men wiser, 
has enabled Sir Henry to grasp the 
trath, which Mr. Michie then in- 
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sisted on; while Mr. Michie turns 
his back upon the light, and reverts 
to the economic system of the dark 
ages—to the system which he him- 
self so forcibly and skilfully exposed, 
and belief in which Mr. Grant Duff 
recently described as having become, 
in England, ‘ the creed only of in- 
capables.’ Truly, when one recalls 
the clear view and vigorous descrip- 
tion of the truths of free trade 
which Mr. Michie exhibited in 1860; 
when one considers that it is quite 
impossible for any man to divest 
himself of knowledge once obtained, 
one is enabled to appreciate to the 
full Mr. Michie’s declaration: ‘ It 
is certain that free trade has no 
more dangerous or formidable ene- 
mies than are to be found much too 
plentifully among Free Traders!’ 


Epwarp LanGron, 


Member of the Executive Council of 
Victoria, Honorary Member of the 
Cobden Club. 
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THE PROGRESS OF SOME OF OUR RAILWAYS TOWARDS 
BANKRUPTCY. 


By F. R. Conver, C.E. 


HE half-yearly meetings of the 
English railway companies 
are now over. With few, if signi- 
ficant, exceptions, rates of dividend 
equal to those earned in the first 
half of 1877 have been declared 
for, the first half of 1878, with 
some diminution of balance carried 
forward to the credit of the winter 
half-year. The railway chairmen 
congratulated the shareholders on 
the good result, in a season of ad- 
mitted commercial depression. The 
railway newspapers echo the con- 
gratulations; and the press in 
general, led in such matters rather 
by Stock Exchange rumours than 
by any special study of the subject, 
declares the result to be satisfac- 
tory. More money has been re- 
ceived by the railway companies of 
the United Kingdom during the 
six months ended on June 30, 1878, 
than in any previous period of 
equal length. 

That statement means a great 
deal. But before it can wisely be 
pronounced to be satisfactory, it 
must first be regarded as significant. 
It is not altogether reassuring to 
note the manner in which the fact 
is announced. As dividend after 
dividend was declared, the public, 
as well as the shareholders of the 
respective companies, seemed to 
breathe more freely. A load of 
doubt was lifted from men’s minds. 
A strong tension seemed to be re- 
laxed. That this should be the 
case when each week sees the pub- 
lication, from data communicated 
by the companies, of the gross in- 
comes of the preceding week, be- 
tokens a sort of uneasy suspicion 
on the part of those interested. 
A month or six weeks before the 
close of the half-year it ought to 


be possible, and would be possible 
if the accounts of the companies 
were properly kept, to tell very 
nearly what would be the result of 
the half-year’s working. On the 
East Indian Railway this is the case, 

This doubt or hesitation as to a 
half or a quarter per cent. of divi. 
dend should prevail up to the very 
eve of the meeting is one of those 
things that denotes a want of know. 
ledge on the part of the railway 
shareholders, as well as of the 
public, of the net value of any 
given gross amount of traffic. 

But it may be said that it is the 
public, rather than the shareholders, 
to whom the reason for congratu- 
lation really applies. That the 
public should contain within its 
bosom a group of men ready to 
find the sum of 650,000,000. ster- 
ling for the service of the national 
communication, a sum on which, 
after incurring so much risk, care, 
and delay, they are content to re- 
ceive a bare pittance of 4°32 per 
cent. per annum, is, it may be said, 
an admirable thing for the nation 
at large. But even so, the ques- 
tion may be put, would it not be 
better for the whole community if 
that portion of it which had found 
this usefully expended sum were 
somewhat better rewarded for so 
doing? Is it possible that they 
can permanently continue to serve 
the public on the present terms? 
Unless we entirely discard the 
teachings of that experience which 
shows a steady increase in the cost 
of railway service, steady alike in 
prosperity and adversity, whether 
prices of materials and labour mise 
or fall, this question must be an- 
swered in the negative. If things 
go on as they have done for the 
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last five or six years, the railway 
shareholders will have either to be 
contented with smaller returns, to 
charge the public higher rates than 
they do, or to detect and stop the 
leak by which their profits are 
slowly and surely ebbing. 

The benefit derived by the public 
from the construction of railways 
has been put more neatly by the 
French Minister of Public Works, 
M. de Freycinet, than by any pre- 
vious writer on the subject. In 
France, M. de Freycinet says, it 
may be considered that the cost of 
transport has been reduced to one- 
fifth of its former amount by the 
introduction of railways. Goods 
are now conveyed in France at the 
price of 6 centimes per ton per 
kilométre, instead of at the former 
price of 30 centimes for the same 
weight and distance. Assuming 
for the moment that of this 6 cen- 
times half goes to pay working 
expenses and the other half interest 
on money, M. de Freycinet calcu- 
lated that France is 27 centimes 


the richer for every ton carried a- 


kilométre on her railways. We 
need not stop to discuss the de- 
tails; a sort of rude approximate 
justice can perhaps hardly be denied 
to the claim. Taking it for what 
it is worth, and further supposing 
(as there are no data in existence 
for ascertaining) that the results of 
facilities given to transport in Eng- 
land have been as advantageous 
as those in France, we should come 
to the estimate that the nation is 
now benefiting to the extent of 
340,000,000]. per annum by the 
service of our railways. 

The extreme importance of an 
accurate knowledge of the details 
of so enormous an undertaking 
stand out in very full relief. No 
nation can afford to allow a system 
So essential to its welfare to remain 
either so inelastic or so obscure as 
to raise doubts as to its absolute 
permanence and stability. One per 
cent. of risein theactual cost of trans- 
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port, to say nothing of the diminution 
of dividend, means a lossof 338,600/, 
to the nation, unless it be in some 
way compensated. And that this 
evil is continually increasing, at the 
very time that the demands of capi- 
tal for bare remuneration are also 
increasing, is undeniable. And yet, 
with this large amountof national in- 
terest at stake, the shareholders, Par- 
liament, and the public are still con- 
tent to remain in absolute ignorance 
of the relative profit or loss of the 
various kinds of work carried on 
by the railway companies. 

The rates of freight and fares on 
the railways of the United King- 
dom, as originally fixed by Parlia- 
ment, have been rather diminished 
than increased with the general 
development of the system. It is 
essential to bear this in mind, as 
the actual cost of transport has 
very materially increased. .The 
year 1860 is the earliest to which 
the summary of the Board of Trade 
for the railways of the United King- 
dom extends. In that year the 
working cost was 47 per cent; of 
the gross income. On the Great 
Western Railway in 1848 the work- 
ing expenditure was only 40°6 per 
cent. of revenue. In 1873 the 
average working cost had risen to 53 
per cent., and in 1875 to 54 per cent. 
ofrevenue. As compared with 1860, 
this is an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent., or hard upon 1 per cent, per 
annum. But this is far from being 
the worst.of the matter. In 1873 
coal had attained its highest price. 
All kinds of supplies and most kinds 
of labour were affected by the panic 
price then attained by coal. The 
rise of the ratio of railway expenses 
from 49 per cent. in 1872 to 53 per 
cent. in 1873 was attributed to that 
disturbance in the price of labour 
and material. Since that time, 
however, the price of coal has de- 
clined; and in August last the 
Chairman of the Midland Railway 
Company stated that ‘they had 
got the price of coal down to the 
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low average of 6s. per ton, being 
very nearly the lowest price on 
record, and being only one-third of 
the price per ton which the same 
company had paid in 1873. Their 
consumption was 10,400 tons a 
week, and therefore the difference 
in the course of a year would be 
324,0001.’ The total working ex- 
penditure of the Midland for 1877 
was 3,361,6991., so that the fall in 
the price of coal ought to have 
effected a reduction on working 
charges (independent of the con- 
comitant fall in the price of labour 
and of other items) of nearly 10 per 
cent. on the ratio of 1873. This 
would have reduced the current 
ratio to 49 per cent. The actual 
ratiois54*1 percent. Independently, 
then, of the rise of 15 per cent. in 
seventeen years, which appears on 
the face of the railway returns, 
there has been a real, though veiled, 
increase in ratio of 10 per cent. since 
1873. The economy in the pur- 
chase of coal has been entirely 
swallowed up by other sources of 
increased expenditure; a fact which 
can probably only be attributed to 
the non-remunerative character of a 
certain portion of the traffic. 

The proportion of working ex- 
penses to gross income on the 
English railways, which in 1876 
averaged 54°25 per cent. of revenue, 
varied, on the twenty principal lines, 
from 39°08 per cent. on the Metro- 
politan to 56°65 per cent. on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover. The 
amount, as well as the nature, of 
the traffic has a material influence on 
the ratio of working cost where the 
traffic is very small. But when a line 
is fairly occupied, the nature of the 
traffic mainly determines the pro- 
portion of working expenditure. 
Thus the Brighton Railway earned 
in 1876, 4,954l. per mile; the South- 
Eastern 5,290l. per mile. 71°46 
per cent. in the first instance, and 
70°92 per cent. in the second, of 
the gross revenue was derived from 
passengers. The working cost of 


the first line was 48°82 per cent., 
and that of the second 4805 
per cent. of gross receipts from 
trains. The Midland and the 
North-Eastern Railways earned re- 
spectively 4,g92/. and 4,429l. per 
mile; 31°84 per cent. only of the 
first return, and 27°30 per cent. of 
the last, was derived from passen- 
gers. The working costs were 
respectively 54°07 and 55°36 per 
cent. of the gross income—the 
latter line belonging to a group of 
north country railways in which the 
traffic charges are kept from 12 to 
15 per cent. below the average for 
the United Kingdom. It must be 
remembered, moreover, that the 
cost of coal to the southern lines 
is double or treble of that incurred 
by the northern railways. 

Fifty years of experience may be 
thought to have introduced some. 
thing like equality of skill and care 
in the management of our railways. 
Whatever may be our doubts as to 
the wisdom of an arrangement 
which subjects the expert to the 
direction of the amateur, and the 
skilled engineer or manager to the 
voice of the chairman, the system 
is general. The points are few on 
which one can put the finger as 
materially differing in the system- 
atic management of different lines. 
When we find that the working 
expenditure of the Metropolitan 
Railway is only 39 per cent. of its 
receipts from all sources, at the 
very time when the working ex- 
penditure of the Great Northern 
Railway amounts to 56°69 per cent. 
from all sources, while the latter 
pays about one-third the price for 
fuel that the former pays, we cannot 
doubt that the cause of the differ- 
ence is the difference in the nature 
of the traffic conducted by the two 
companies. In point of fact, 89 per 
cent. of the income of the former 
is derived from passengers, against 
41°85 per cent. of the income of the 
latter. It is not inconsistent with 
this view to note that when, in 
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1869, the railway shareholder 
pocketed 53/. out of every 1ool. 
earned by the traffic, 47 per cent. 
of the gross receipts were derived 
from passengers; while, when in 
1875 only 45°661. was pocketed out 
of the 100l., only 42 per cent. of 
the gross revenue was so earned. 
A transference of 10 per cent. of 
gross revenue from the passenger 
to the merchandise trains has been 
coincident with a falling off by 14 
per cent. in the rate of the net 
saving, by the corresponding in- 
crease of the working expenses. 

It is very evident that property 
cannot depreciate at even the 
modest rate of 1 per cent. per annum 
in its productive value without 
giving rise to serious disquietude, 
if such a decrease is steady and 
continuous. Were it spread equally 
over the whole of our railway 
system, we might bewail the fact, 
but hesitate as to the remedy. 
But when we find that, although 
over the whole aggregate capital of 
650 million sterling there has been 
a steady decrease in the earning 
power of capital since 1871, anda 
steady increase in the ratio of work- 
ing expenses during the same 
period, there are exceptions to that 
rule, the source to which we should 
look for help is at once indicated 
to the prudent investor. 

I have on a former occasion 
pointed out the striking difference 
that may exist between the selling 
value of a railway, as fixed by the 
quotations of the Stock Exchange, 
and the true earning power, as de- 
termined by the proportion borne 
by net earnings to capital outlay. 
But even as regards the former, it 
cannot now be doubted that the 
tone of the money market has 
decidedly changed. If the current 
prices of the nine railways cited on 
page 122 of Fraser's Magazine for 
January last be compared with those 
cited in the Share List for August 
12, it will be seen that anyone who, 
guided by the reasoning of that 
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article, had sold out at those prices 
1,000/. worth of stock in the mineral- 
carrying trunk lines and invested 
it in the non-mineral lines, would 
have made 150l. by the operation, 
besides receiving interest for his 
money. So marked is the change, 
that the question has been put— 
has it not been discounted? Has 
not the public so far lost its former 
blind faith in the lucrative character 
of railway mineral traffic, that it 
may have erred on the other side ? 
Have not all the advantages of good 
advice been secured, so that the 
best policy now is to rest and be 
thankful ? 

I do not propose now to inquire 
how far such a rise as from 119 to 
140 in London and Brighton stock, 
or such a fall as from 154 to 146 in 
North-Eastern, corresponds with, or 
is in excess of, the changes in the 
respective carrying power of those 
two lines. What is more to the 
point is to examine how far the 
process of improvement and of de- 
terioration which was pointed out 


.as steadily going on from 1871 to 


1875 has continued, or changed, 
during the present half-year. And 
as to that inquiry, we have reliable 
materials in the railway returns for 
1877, in the Index to our Railway 
System for 1876, and in the reports 
of the recent half-yearly meetings. 
As an instance of the difference 
between inquiry based on solid 
grounds, and speculative anticipa- 
tion of share list prices, it may be 
well to look at the movements of 
eight important lines, the aggregate 
lengths of which amount to 8,365 
miles, or to nearly half of the rail- 
way system of the United Kingdom. 
The Statist of June 24 published an 
estimate of the increase of deben- 
ture and preference charges on these 
lines during the half-year, as well 
as of the increase or decrease in 
their traffic receipts. On the aggre- 
gate of the London and North. 
Western, the Midland, the Great 
Northern, and the North-Eastern 
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railways, amounting to 4,939 miles 
run, the additional charges on the 
revenue of the half-year were esti- 
mated by the Statist at 151,000l. ; 
they amounted to 241,834/. Adding 
the Great Western, the total length 
becomes 6,998 miles, the additional 
charges 265,244I, or 38l.per mile over 
that length of line. On the South- 
Eastern, the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, and the London and 
South- Western, the additional 
charges were estimated at 35,000l. 
They turned out to be 16,859/., or 
12°31. per mile. The falling off on 
the united revenues of the first five 
lines was 146,o91/., or a little over 
2ol. per mile. The increase in the 
total revenue of the last three was 
123,0791., or nearly gol. per mile, in 
the half-year. These figures are 
gross revenue. Taking net figures, 
the first group of lines becomes 
worse by r12/. per mile per annum, 
and the latter group better by 120!. 
per mile per annum, as the onut- 
come of the six months’ work. 
The net receipts of the railways of 
the United Kingdom for 1876 
averaged 1,627/. per mile per 
annum. 

It is thus clear that the process 
of the depreciation of the former 
group of lines, and of the apprecia- 
tion of the latter, has continued to 
make steady progress during the 
first half of the present year. And it 
is not in one respect alone that this 
is the case. It is not a mere case 
of falling off of income, which re- 
viving trade may compensate. We 

‘ have, in the instances of these great 
typical mineral-carrying trunk 
lines, not only diminution of income 
per mile, in the gross, but increase 
of the rate of working charges. 
This means decrease in the value 
of a given amount of gross revenue, 
and increase in the capital over 
which the carrying has to be spread, 
by way of dividend. Thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ellis’s statement, the 
effect of the increase in proportionate 
working expense on the Midland 


since 1870 was equal to a loss of 
il. 128. 6d. per cent. of dividend, 
The rate of working expenses thus 
given is 53°40 per cent., or 3 per 
cent. less than the highest working 
expenses in 1874. But the saving in 
coal is left out of account here. Had 
this not. occurred, the working ex- 
penses of 1878 would have been, not 
3 per cent. less, but 7 per cent. more, 
than those of 1874. The proprietors 
may be grateful for a relief arising 
from a fall in price with which 
their directors had nothing to do, 
But they should not shut their eyes 
to the enormous rapidity with 
which the expenses that depend 
on the management are annually 
increasing. 

Few occurrences can tend more 
fully to encourage the .exertions of 
any public writer who has long 
occupied the position of a forlorn 
hope, than to receive the adhesion 
of the most powerful organs of public 
opinion. For some time it has been 
doubtful how far the efforts made 
in these pages to awaken the owners 
of English railway property to their 
own interest told upon the public 
mind, That a gradual change was 
about to take place became first 
apparent in the altered tone with 
which, in the half-yearly meetings 
of August 1877, the chairmen of 
local lines confessed that the net 
profit of what had been till that 
time called their most lucrative 
business, was small. Since the 
appearance of our last January 
number, the tacit classification of 
the grand trunk lines into mineral 
and non-mineral carrying has been 
pretty generally adopted. With 
August 1878 the tone of the press 
has become more decided. ‘The 
accounts of the principal single 
lines,’ wrote the editor of the 
Standard on August 8, ‘and of those 
whose chief traffic is in goods and 
minerals, are now made up for the 
first half of the present year, and 
the contrast between these categories 
is very striking and instructive.’ 
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In publishing some remarkable 
statistics (which some readers will 
venture to attribute to the pains- 
taking research of the author of 
the Indea to owr Railway System) 
the City Editor of the Times, on the 
27th of August, remarks that ‘the 

wth of capital and revenue on 
the leading mineral and goods 
carrying companies in England,’ 
‘deserves attentive consideration 
by railway shareholders for several 
reasons. In the first place, it is 
obvious that the more recent ex- 
penditure of railway property on 
these lines has not been of that re- 
munerative character which marked 
the period between 1866 and 1873. 
Then, in every instance, the growth 
of receipts was in excess of the 
capital outlay; but now it is just 
the reverse.’ On the London and 
North-Western Railway, between 
1866 and 1873, the capital account 
was increased by 30 per cent. It 
is true that the gross receipts 
during the same period increased by 
33 percent. But working expenses 
increased at the same time from 45 
to 52 per cent. of the gross income, 
so that there was only a net 
increase of 16 per cent. of income 
to set against an increase of 30 per 
cent. of capital. From 1873 to 
1877 the increase of capital has 
been 13°3 per cent. ; that of revenue 
only 7°6 per cent. ; that of the ratio 
of working costs 4 per cent., or from 
52 to 54; so that the increase of 
net income has been only 4'1 per 
cent., against 13°3 per cent. increase 
in capital. 

Again, in the Midland, an in- 
crease in capital of 60 per cent. in 
the first period cited was accom- 
panied by an increase of income of 
95, and of net income of 484 per 
cent. For the second period the 
increase of capital has been 34°8 
per cent., and that of net income 
only 5°6 per cent. On the Great 
Northern, from 1873 to 1877, the 
increase of capital has been 32°2 
per cent., that of net income 5°22 
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per cent. On the North-Eastern 
capital has increased 151, net 
income 2°7 per cent. Figures like 
these require no comment. 

It must be remembered that the 
proportionate length of a railway 
exerts a considerable influence over 
its working cost.. This is the case 
both as regards actual expenses, and 
also as regards proportion of capital. 
Thus the cost of building, maintain- 
ing, and working the five noble 
metropolitan stations of the northern 
and western lines is divided over 
7,000 miles of railway. The. cost 
ofthe Charing Cross, London Bridge, 
and Cannon Street stations, with 
that of two bridges over the Thames, 
falls very heavily on the 680 miles 
of the Brighton and South-Eastern 
lines. This consideration may not 
only materially affect the intrinsic 
value of the properties in question, 
but it ought to be taken into 
account in any attempt to estimate 
the relative cost of the different 
descriptions of traffic. The Ameri- 
can analysts of railway expenses 
divide the station expenses by the 
‘length of the haul,’ the other ex- 
penses of working by the mileage. 
The subject is well worthy of con- 
sideration, as being, like the price 
of coal, one of those elements which 
tell very unfavourably against the 
southern lines as compared to the 
northern, Thus the 48 and 49 
per cent. working expenses of 
the Brighton and South-Eastern 
Railways cover items of expendi- 
ture which are much more costly 
than the corresponding items co- 
vered by the 54 and 56 per cent. 
expenditure of the northern lines. 
Every detail of this nature shows 
more clearly that the cause of 
the excessive proportion of the 
working expenses of those lines 
which burn the cheapest coal, and 
incur the lowest station charges 
in proportion to the length, must 
be in the unprofitable character 
of some part of the non-passenger 
traffic. 
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Directors (says the Times) easily meet 
questions of that vague kind (which the 
shareholders have begun in some cases to 
put) by assertions equally vague, to the 
effect that they ‘have every reason to hope 
and believe’ in ultimate success, in the 
soundness of their policy, and so forth. 
What shareholders want to know is the 
details of earnings and of expenses.... 
whether one class of traffic is not main- 
tained at the cost of part of the profits 
made on other classes. These lines, for 
instance, are all large carriers of minerals, 
and it is by no means certain that the 
mineral traffic is not at present a source of 
positive loss to some of them. Beyond 
doubt it is a source of comparatively small 
profit. By a strict method of account- 
keeping a whole host of questions like 
these would be answered with some degree 
of satisfaction, whereas at present almost 
everything is guesswork, and the railway 
proprietor can be certain of the soundness 
of his property. 


If anything short of a crisis of 
overwhelming importance can sti- 
mulate the railway proprietors of the 
United Kingdom to insist on know- 
ing something of their own business, 
it must be thought that such a 


warning, from the most influential ” 


finance authority in the daily press, 
will have that effect. Our own 
position, ‘that it is a perilous, and 
may be a ruinous, feeling on the 
part of the railway companies to 
continue to carry on a vast busi- 
ness without adequate accounts,’ 
has now the complete adhesion of 
the three principal daily papers, 
the Standard, the Times, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette. For reply or 
counter-argument we look around 
in vain. For what public writer 
will be so heedless of his own 
repute as to sign the per contra ? 
Whowilltry? ‘The return of 4°32 
per cent. per annum on the entire 
railway capital is so ample, and 
the decline in that earning power 
from the value of 4°74 per cent. in 
1872 is so trifling, that we had 
better leave well alone, and not 
trouble the directors with inoppor- 
tune questions. What should we 


do if managers who have secured 
such results were to throw up 
their seats in disgust, and leave 
us without guides who have a 
policy? Then we should be driven 
perforce to do what troublesome 
writers have suggested—to look 
into our accounts, and see what is 
the reason that the 10 per cent, 
dividends of 1844 have ceased to 
appear, except in one or two excep. 
tional cases, including a larger rate 
of profit in the case of a Lancashire 
canal.’ But the very want of reply 
has its disadvantage, inasmuch as 
controversy, however lame, has for 
nine readers out of ten an attraction 
which calm argument and lucid 
reasen fail to exert. 

At the spring meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, in April last, a paper on the 
cost of working different descrip- 
tions of railway traffic excited a 
lively discussion in the very body 
of men who (if any such existed) 
must have been most fully aware 
of the financial aspect of the case. 
The chairman was Mr. Robinson, 
a practised and practical engineer, 
and the author of an Essay on 
Modern Locomotives, which was 
read before the Institution of Me. 
chanical Engineers in November 
1873. Mr. Robinson remarked! 
that : 


As regarded the publishing of informa 
tion to sharehclders, it was one thing to 
obtain the information, and another to 
publish it. The admission had been that 
the railway companies had not yet ascer- 
tained it. Mr. Ramsbotham saw a great 
difficulty in ascertaining it, as also did 
Mr. Markham; but all railway share- 
holders must agree it were desirable at all 
all events that the companies themselves 
should ascertain the cost of their traffic, 
in order to frame accordingly their esti- 
mates of certain kinds of traffic upon their 
railways. 


It is then the official declaration 
of the great body of locomotive 
engineers, that the cost at which 


1 Proceedings of Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 1878, No. 2, p. 214. 
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the different kinds of traffic is now 
carried over their lines is alto- 
gether unknown, even to them- 
selves. 

The discussion on this occasion 
illustrated more forcibly the want 
of information, even with regard to 
so simple a question as the deterio- 
ration of the way by the action of 
different kinds of traffic. Mr. Price 
Williams, than whom few persons 
have more intelligently made a study 
of railway statistics, was of opinion 
that ‘ the wear and tear of the per- 
manent way increased enormously 
as the speed and weight combined.’ 
He held that on the Great Northern 
Railway, which had gradients of 
one in two hundred, the lines down 
which the heavy mineral traffic 
ran rapidly were in need of re- 
newal much earlier than those 
on the corresponding ascent, up 
which the empty waggons were 
hauled at a less speed. Mr. Mark- 
ham, on the other hand, maintained 
from his experience on the Midland 
Railway, that ‘the cost of main- 
tenance was not more with fast 
than with slow trains of the same 
weight.’ It is probable that these 
two statements are not really op- 
posed. In consequence of the offer 
of a premium by the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Herr von 
Szabo, Professor of the Imperial 
and Royal Polytechnic School of 
Buda-Pesth, has analysed the de- 
tailed accounts of a number of lines 
of railways, not only in Austria, but 
in Sweden andin Norway. The two 
principal deductions on which the 
learned professor has thought it im- 
portant to insist are, first, the direct 
influence on cost of the gradients of 
aline; and, secondly, the fact, which 
he was not prepared to anticipate, 
that the velocity of transport has 
no sensible influence on the cost of 
the maintenance of the way, which 
is affected solely by the weight of 
the trains—that is to say, by the 
amount of work actually done, in- 
dependent of the speed with which 
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it is performed. There is nothing 
in this view contrary to the usual 
statements in mechanical books as 
to friction. But the mere fact that 
it is now for the first time that 
attempts are being made to deter- 
mine such primary conditions of 
railway working is enough to show 
how utterly in the dark our rail- 
way managers have been contented 
to remain. 

We may derive, perhaps, a some- 
what grim solace from the fact that 
our French neighbours, in spite of 
the wonderful detail with which 
they are in the habit of keeping 
every possible account, have not yet 
attempted the solution of a problem 
which is of such primary impor- 
tance as that of the cost of railway 
transport. This difference, indeed, 
exists between the two countries, 
The French engineers have the 
materials accessible, but have omit- 
ted to make use of them. To the 
English engineers the materials 
are wanting. But in this country, 
although we have often been con- 
tent to work by rule of thumb when 
we ought to work by enlightened 
system, we haveat all events never 
appealed to Parliament to negative 
the laws of mechanics. It is, per- 
haps, hardly justifiable to say that 
M. de Freycinet has done this with 
regard to the French Chambers ; 
but at all events the ‘ conclusions’ 
of the reports from MM. Berat and 
de Basire, which have recently been 
published in the Journal Offciel, 
contain assertions which are so 
mutually exclusive as to amount to 
practical absurdity. 

The question of what are called 
secondary locomotives is at the 
present time attracting much at- 
tention on the Continent. In the 
United Kingdom the returns of 7, 8, 
and 9 per cent. dividends by various 
tramway companies have stimulated 
the same interest. These rates of 
profit have been earned by horse- 
power. It is found that ascending 
gradients increase the cost of the 
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street tramways very heavily, by 
the destruction of the horses em- 
ployed. The substitution of me- 
chanical for animal power is thus 
regarded as a great desideratum. 
Engines have been produced by 
various builders very fairly adapted 
to the mechanical exigencies of 
different cases. And we may say, 
as to the present state of the 
case, that the financial question 
probably presents more difficulty 
than the mechanical question. 
Under these circumstances the 
French Minister of Public Works 
has presented to the Chamber a 
project of law for the completion 
of the railway systemin Paris. On 
January 2 in the present year a 
decree of the French President in- 
stituted a certain number of ‘ Re- 
gional Commissions’ to draw up 
suggestions as to the various local 
requirements for railway accom- 
modation. Early in April the 
reports of these commissions were 
submitted to the Council General 
of Bridges and Roads, which re- 
ported on the same on Mayr. The 
project of the Council General was, 
in its turn, submitted to the Minis- 
ter of War as well as to the Minister 
of Public Works. The final result 
of all this careful and special in- 
vestigation has taken the form of a 
‘Project of Law, which was brought 
before the Chamber on June 4. 
The result of the classification 
now proposed is the authorisation 
of 8,700 kilométres of new line. 
Of this total 2,500 kilométres is 
comprised in existing concessions, 
and 6,200 kilométres are entirely 
new in their design; the object 
being to extend to the less favoured 
districts of France the same facilities 
which have proved so remunerative 
in the more busy localities. At the 
same time the caution is given that 
not only will lines in the more 
remote and inaccessible districts 
convey less trade than, but they will 
also cost something like double the 
price of, those elsewhere constructed. 


The various considerations which 
ultimately determined the decision 
of the Government as to any pro- 
posed line have been chiefly these: 
1. Utility for national defence; 2. 
Establishment of a more direct com- 
munication between two parts of a 
certain network of lines; 3. Access 
to any important railway centre; 
4. Facilitation of political or admini- 
strative relations. Under one or 
other of these categories all the new 
lines now recommended rank. 

It was the first idea of the Ad. 
ministration to divide the intended 
lines into groups, according to the 
urgency of need for their construc- 
tion. This plan was, however, re- 
nounced, for the following reasons, 
1. The preliminary surveys, al- 
though sufficient to determine the 
question of advisability, are not in 
sufficient detail to determine which 
lines should take precedence of one 
another. 2. In the course of survey 
for the definite determination of a 
line there arise at times questions 
which demand much time for their 
solution, and the result might be 
the retention of resources which 
might otherwise be disposable on 
other lines which stood later in the 
table of classification. 3. The order 
of priority to-day established may 
be modified some years hence by 
military or commercial events which 
it is impossible to foresee. 4. The 
justification of the order of priority 
might lead to the discussion of 
considerations which it is preferable 
not to agitate publicly. 5. Lastly, 
all stimulus to emulation between 
the different departments would be 
removed by the fact that each dis- 
trict was made aware in advance of 
the moment when its turn for atten- 
tion was tocome. For these reasons 
the Department of War, as well as 
that of Public Works, have thought 
it best not to mention in the Project 
of Law the order of priority. 

The construction of the lines of 
local interest will render necessary 
the purchase, either by the State or 
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by the principal railway companies, 
of a certain number of independent 
enterprises. As to the time when 
this should be effected, the State is 
entirely master. It is therefore 
thought right that the new law 
should simply authorise the Minister 
of Public Works to prepare the 
special projects for each case. It is 
also noted that the State is not 
bound to the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of the law of March 23, 
1874. Purchase on the basis of ac- 
tual cost can be demanded by owners 
when the State acts by compulsion ; 
but when the companies are the 
applicants, the terms of purchase 
are matter for mutual agreement. 
It is the opinion of the Administra- 
tion that when needy companies 
apply to the State to purchase their 
lines, the sums paid should not ex- 
ceed those which it would cost the 
State at the time to lay out for the 
new construction of the lines. The 
degree of utility and the intrinsic 


value would also have to be deter-- 


mined. An equitable mean valua- 
tion should then be established in 
each case. 

The total price of these purchases 
is estimated as not exceeding 200 
millions of francs. 

To the 8,700 kilométrescomprised 
in the foregoing arrangement have 
to be added lines already sanctioned 
at various times, but not yet exe- 
cuted. These lines form two groups: 
(1) those enumerated under the 
laws of July 3, December 16, and 
December 31, 1875, of a total 
length of 2,900 kilométres; (2) dif- 
ferent lines comprised in concessions 
anterior to that date, and in the 
hands of companies which propose 
to carry them out: the total of these 
is estimated at 5,400 kilométres. 

The total thus attained is 17,000 
kilométres. To this has to be added 
the 21,300 kilométres now open or 
on the point of being opened, and 
the 754 kilométres of lines of local 
interest authorised by the law of 
May 10, 1878. The grand total 
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thus attained isa round figure of 
39,000 kilométres, which is slightly 
inferior to the aggregate length of 
the national roads. 

The mean price per kilométre is 
estimated at 200,000 francs. The 
more difficult lines may reach a cost 
of 300,000, and even of 400,000 
francs per kilométre. But the 
length of such lines is compara- 
tively small, while much of the 
ordinary work will not cost more 
than 150,000 francs per kilométre. 
The estimate may be taken as equi- 
valent to about 13,330/. per mile. 

On this basis, deducting the out- 
lay already made on lines in course 
of construction, a capital sum of 
3,200,000,000 francs is determined. 
If this expenditure is divided over 
a period of ten years, it will give 
an outlay of 320,000,000 francs 
per annum. This sum is far less 
than that which France provided 
for railway construction, without 
difficulty, in the decennial period 
1855—1865, which amounted to a 
mean annual outlay of 430,000,000 
francs for that time. 

Supposing that the provision of 
this capital is to be equally divided 
between the State and the great 
companies, it is the opinion of the 
Government that it is not the per- 
centage earned by the railway, but 
the general benefit of the country, 
which has to be regarded as deter- 
mining the wisdom of the inter- 
ference of the State. As to this, 
it is estimated that the mean price 
of 6 centimes per ton per kilométre 
at present paid on the French rail- 
ways is only abont the fifth part 
of the price formerly paid for trans- 
port by road. Thus, when the 
company receives 1, the country 
saves 4; hence the whole profit is 
equal to 5, minus the cost of 
working. 

The 9,000 kilométres of the new 
network have a mean kilométric 
receipt of 21,485 francs per annum. 
Allowing the projected lines to 
carry only one-third of this amount 
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of traffic, or 7,000 francs per kilo- 
métre, and that this income is 
entirely absorbed in the cost of 
working, the profit to the country 
will amount, M. de Freycinet argues, 
to 28,000 francs per Kilomitre per 
year. Thus, under the most unfa- 
vourable assumptions, the real bene- 
fit to the country on the outlay of 
200,000 francs per kilométre will 
be at the rate of 14 percent. This 
is exclusive of the augmentation 
of traffic on existing ‘lines by the 
erection of new branches. For the 
last fifteen years the growth of the 
revenues of the French railways 
has been such as to allow them to 
apply 150,000,000 francs per an- 
num, out of profits, to the exten- 
sion of their system, on which 
from 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 of 
francs have been annually laid out. 

If the same rate of increase may 
be anticipated for the next decade, 
1,500,000,000 of francs, or nearly 
the half of the capital required, 
will be added to the resources of 
the country from the operation of 
the extension of its railway sys- 
tem. This will leave the benefit 
of 28,o00 francs per kilométre 
(or 476,000,000 francs for 17,000 
kilométres) applicable to only 
1,700,000,000 frances of new capital. 
This will render an increase of 
8,500,000 francs per annum (a very 
modest figure according to the 
Minister), ample to assure the due 
return on the outlay guaranteed 
by the State. 

The schedule attached to the 
very brief decree which authorises 
the presentation to the Chamber of 
the foregoing consideration, in- 
cludes in the category of new lines 
154, and in that of lines already 
conceded 53, distinct portions of 
railway. The document bears the 
signature of Marshal MacMahon, 
countersigned by C. de Freycinet, 
Minister of Public Works. 

The point in this magnificent 
scheme in which we take the liberty 
to except to the defiance of mechani- 


cal law is the following: By the 
lines of local interest the Minister 
intends simply what we call tram- 
ways. Of these he proposes three 
classes, the last being simply con- 
structed by laying rails weighing 
44 lbs. to the yard alongside of the 
existing highways, with a gauge of 
30 inches, gradients of 1 in 20; and 
curves of as sharp a radius as 40 
métres. Over this cheap but any- 
thing but easy line, M. de Freycinet 
proposes to travel at the slow rate 
of 15 kilométres per hour by way 
of economy. He further provides, 
in order to lighten the load, that 
the weight on each axle of the six- 
wheeled locomotives shall not exceed 
that on an axle of a loaded vehicle 
to be drawn by the same. The re- 
sult of this provision, which is one 
of those brilliant bits of theory that 
look so well on paper, would be, 
that no train could weigh more 
than about 7} tons exclusive of the 
engine, and that even such a load as 
74 tons would be more than the 
latter could take in weather when 
the rails are slippery. It is true that 
the estimated cost of this addition 
to the railways of France is not 
high, only some 2,580l. per mile. 
But the speed contemplated is only 
that of a good coach ; and the cost 
to the public, owing to the limita- 
tion of the load by the ascent, must 
be fully equal to that of animal 
power even to pay expenses, to say 
nothing of any return on the 
investment. 

If it is some satisfaction to our 
amour propre to find that it is not 
in England alone that implicit trust 
in the necessary acquaintance of an 
engineer, or a manager, or a rail- 
way chairman, or a Minister of 
Public Works, with the rudimentary 
elements of the problems with which 
he undertakes to deal, may become 
very conspicuous by its absence, 
that satisfaction is not altogether 
unmingled. In our own country 
we have gone gradually and ten- 
tatively to work on an entirely new 
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tem of transport; and our ex- 
periments have been attended with 
an enormous amount of success. 
That success has been so great 
that we have omitted to take the 
trouble either to make the best of it 
or indeed to understand it. With- 
out going to the extent of M. de 
Freycinet’s estimate, we must be 
aware of the enormous addition to 
our national wealth which has been 
effected by our railway system. In 
a Paper on the ‘Economy of Rail- 
ways as Means of Transit,’ by Mr. 
Braithwaite Poole, read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 
April, 1852, the carriage of mer- 
chandise and minerals by railway 
companies was stated to be effected 
by them for less than half the ordi- 
nary rates charged by canal carriers 
fifteen years previously, while the 
transport of passengers was rated at 
one-third the fares and three times 
the speed of the stage or mail 
coaches. This estimate would give 
asaving to the country in 1877 of 
34,000,000. in carriage of goods, and 
of 53,000,0001. in carriage of passen- 
gers. But that estimate covers but 
small part of the actual national 
gain. The time of the passengers, 
economised by the rapid transport, 
is a fountain of wealth which it is 
not easy to guess. If we only con- 
sider, economically speaking, the 
time occupied inajourney to be worth 
at least as much as the fare, we are 
but at the beginning of the gain. 
It is needless to pursue an ideal cal- 
culation of this kind. We only note 
one or two figures to show that 
the productive wealth of England 
has increased with a rapidity which 
may well have excused Englishmen 
from attempting to calculate all the 
items of the amount. 

But the more thoroughly we 
grasp this great conclusion, the 
more anxious ought we to be to 
prevent the growth of any evil 
which may sap at its very founda- 
tions this great element of our 
national prosperity. That such an 
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evil exists is, at all events, a pos- 
sible hypothesis. That many of 
our lines are so steadily deteriorat- 
ing as financial speculations, that 
the entire average of our railways 
shows a@ less and less adequate 
return on the capital, year by year, 
is patent to anyone who will lay 
out fourteen-pence on the purchase 
of the Government Blue Book, the 
Railway Returns for 1877. Where 
that evil exists, and in what it con- 
sists, it has been the aim of the 
present writer to indicate. But it 
is not on the greater or less truth 
of this argument that it is now 
needful to insist. It is of small 
moment whether this or that writer 
be altogether correct in his views. 
Personal credit is a matter of 
too little moment to be closely 
regarded, when great national in- 
terests are at stake. The essential 
point is one in which our most autho- 
ritative public writers are now atone 
with Fraser’s Magazine. It isa con- 
clusion as to which the President 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers is at one with the City Editor 
of the Times. We are carrying on 
an enormons traffic in utter igno- 
rance of its commercial conditions. 
We know that a portion of the traffic 
when conducted alone, or nearly 
alone, is very fairly lucrative. We 
know that the whole mixed traffic 
is not fairly lucrative. We have no 
assurance that a certain portion of 
it is not necessarily carried on by 
rail at a positive loss, since by its 
nature it can be carried much 
cheaper, if somewhat slower, by 
water. All that we now urge is, 
that proper accounts should be 
taken. The question will then settle 
itself. To refuse to keep accounts 
is one of the most certain signs of 
mercantile incompetence; one of 
the most probable causes of com- 
mercial failures. The need of ac- 
counts is now openly confessed— 
openly proclaimed. It may be hoped 
that the policy of silence, obstruc- 
tion, and obscurity cannot be much 
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longer maintained. That Railway 
Board would deserve well, not only 
of its constituents but of the public, 
which should first put its accounts 
into the hands of an expert in order 
to solve the question at issue. It 
will not be a partial account, given 
by the officers of a line, that will 
satisfy the public. As a case in 
point, Mr. Findlay, at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in April 
1876, in a discussion in which the 
then recent paper on railway 
profits and railway losses in the 
Edinburgh Review was referred to 
with some interest, stated that the 
cost of working a full train load 
of coal from Wigan to London was 
2s. 1d. per mile in 1870, and 2s. 7d. 
per mile in 1875. The average cost 
of the net load of 250 tons, includ- 
ing the return of the empty wag- 
gons, was o'24d. per ton. But this 
is the locomotive account. Loco- 
motive power on the London and 
North-Western Railway in 1876 
cost 24 per cent. of the total ex- 
pense of the line. The average cost 
per train mile was 36°93d. It is 
therefore tolerably clear that in 
taking a gross load of 414 tons to 
London, and taking back a gross 


load of 162 tons of empty waggons, 
the cost of a farthing a ton on the 
coal cannot be taken to cover the 
proportionate expenses of main- 
tenance of way, traffic charges, 
general charges, rates and taxes, 
legal expenses, compensation for ac- 
cidents, and miscellaneous charges, 
the greater part of which cost 
usually presses much more heavily 
on the slow traffic, by reason of 
its longer occupation of the rail- 
way, than it does upon the fast. 
Thus the farthing per ton, if we 
look at train cost alone, becomes a 
penny when we look all round, and 
even in this penny there is no 
margin for dividend. 

Ifno other argument existed, this 
statement of a railway official in 
high position is in itself enough, if 
not altogether to explode the policy 
of carrying minerals, yet to prove to 
absolute demonstration the impera- 
tive need of thorough, independent, 
audited accounts of the cost at which 
our railways are worked, fed, and 
maintained. It is not too late for us 
to find out what we are doing. In 
a little time that knowledge may 
have—will have, if we delay—to 
be very dearly bought. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN NONCONFORMITY. 


N attempt has been made in 
A some recent articles in this 
magazine to discuss the position and 
prospects of the three great parties 
into which the Church of England 
is divided. But it is impossible in 
the present day to take anything 
approaching to a complete view of 
English religion without taking into 
account those great Nonconformist 
bodies in which so large a propor- 
tion of our middle classes find 
satisfaction for their spiritual wants. 
It is, however, no easy matter for 
one whose view of Nonconformity, 
however friendly and sympathetic, 
is yet distinctly from without, to 
write with confidence on phases of 
religious life which, unlike those in 
the Church of England, are of a 
somewhat private and even do- 
mestic character. In whatever 
other respects the Church of Eng- 
land may fall short of the character 
of nationality which she claims, she 
is certainly national in this respect, 
that she can do nothing in a cor- 
ner; her controversies, her weak- 
nesses, her successes, her failures, 
are known and read of all men; 
whereas even the greatest of the 
Nonconformist bodies, although of 
late their annual conferences have 
been briefly chronicled in the 
London press, are little understood 
outside their own borders, and are 
for the most part content to be 
little heard of except when they 
lift up their voice in protest against 
some great organised tyranny like 
the Ottoman Government or 
the English Church Establishment. 
And like all other forms of social 
life which are imperfectly under- 
stood, they are known chiefly by 
their less noble characteristics. 
From Pickwick and Bleak House 
and Salem Chapel vast numbers of 
English people who ought to have 


known better have learnt to identify 
all Nonconformists with Mr. Stig- 
gins and Mr. Chadband and the 
butterman, and have sat down 
comfortably under the conviction 
that the religion of a considerable 
proportion of their fellow-country- 
men was an unsavoury mixture of 
fanaticism and vulgarity, not with- 
out a dash of hypocrisy. It may 
be admitted that the points of Non- 
conformist character which have 
presented themselves most promi- 
nently to the notice of outsiders 
have not always been the most 
attractive or the most refined; 
culture, as they have been not 
unfrequently reminded of late, has 
not heretofore been their strong 
point; debarred from the uni- 
versities, seldom seen in ‘society,’ 
inheriting traditions which bade 
them set little store by worldly 
knowledge, with the recollection 
of great wrongs and persecutions 
forcing them to regard themselves 
as a separate people, can it be won- 
dered at that Nonconformists have 
been noted as over-sensitive, ready 
to take offence, somewhat wanting 
in dignity and self-respect? And 
further, if they have been inclined 
to magnify instead of minimising 
differences, if sometimes hostility 
to the Established Church has 
seemed to dispassionate observers 
to be their chief bond of religious 
unity, if there has been a tendency 
to that pestilent Little Bethelism 
which consists in calling themselves 
the Lord’s people, and everybody 
else the world, are they the only 
people against whom a charge of 
exclusiveness and fanaticism will 
lie? And are there not noble ser- 
vices rendered to political and 
religious liberty, to the grand 
principle of Christian democracy, 
to religious consistency and truth- 
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fulness, to be laid in the other 
scale? 

But, with all allowances for pre- 
judice, there still remains in the 
minds of English society the im- 
pression that Nonconformists are 
somewhat unpleasant persons, that 
their ministers are not gentlemen, 
and that their preaching is coarse, 
hard, terrifying, sulphureous. Itis 
curious to note how impressions of 
this kind linger on long after more 
frequent intercourse might have 
corrected them. Fifty years ago all 
Englishmen believed that French- 
men lived chiefly on frogs, and all 
Frenchmen believed that English- 
men wore top-boots habitually, 
and sold their wives at Smith- 
field. And in the same way, 
although the average Nonconformist 
whom we meet in daily intercourse 
is wonderfully like his conforming 
neighbour, there is an ideal Non- 
conformist whom we never meet, 
atrabilious, sanctimonious, insuffi- 
ciently washed, nasal in speech and 
Calvinistic in doctrine, whom we 
insist upon regarding as the true 
type of the class, and with whom 
we decline to associate even in the 
churchyard. And therefore, just 
as it was a good thing for our 
fathers to cross the Channel and 
discover that Frenchmen, though 
differing in many points from Eng- 
lishmen, were not the ranivorousand 
capering creatures they supposed, 
so it would be of great social ad- 
vantage to many Englishmen of 
our own day if they would now 
and then cross the great gulf 
which seems still fixed between the 
Established and the unestablished 
Churches, and would learn to know 
something of a phase of English 
life which, however distasteful to 
the graceful evangelist of the gospel 
of Culture, is yet a very large and 
important factor of the national 
character. It is with this view 
that I propose in this article not 
to discuss Nonconformity, but to 
indicate certain important facts and 
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phases of the religious life outside 
the Church of England. 

First, then, a change, not unfelt 
but probably not fully appreciated or 
understood by themselves, has been, 
and still is, coming over the whole 
position and tendency of Noncon- 
formists, a change which can be 
best expressed by saying that they 
have been becoming like other 
people. In the case of the Society 
of Friends this change is patent to 
the bodily eye. Those whose lot it 
may have been to live near a Qua. 
kers’ Meeting-house thirty yearsago, 
and to revisit the same neighbonr- 
hood lately, must have been struck 
by the transformation which a gene- 
ration has produced. Among the 
elders the old costume, picturesquely 
simple in form but often costly in 
material, may still be seen, but it 
is thrown into an insignificant 
minority by the younger folk, who, 
as far as outward appearance goes, 
might be the congregation of a 
Ritualistic church; while as to 
their dialect it is doubtful if a 
young member of the Society would 
not be floored by Macaulay’s famous 
‘divinity’ question which he is 
recorded to have set to a niece am- 
bitious of being examined : ‘ Trans- 
late the following passage into the 
Quakeric dialect: “You and Sir 
Edward Ryan breakfasted with me 
on Friday the eleventh of Decem- 
ber.”’ But if the change is more 
striking in the Quaker because of 
his more striking characteristics, it 
is not less real in other denomina- 
tions. Probably there still lingers 
in country places, among village 
shopkeepers and the like, the old 
type of Dissenter who calls Sunday 
‘the Sabbath,’ and his own con- 
gregation ‘the Lord’s people ;’ who 
considers college-bred parsons car- 
nal, and who, when a new rector 
comes to his parish, meets him 
with the abrupt question, ‘ Are you 
a converted man?’ But these are 
the little stagnant pools hardly 
touched by the force of the main 
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current which is sweeping the mass 
of English Nonconformity into 
broader waters and into contact 
with the more stirring elements of 
modern life. And in the same way 
there are, no doubt, many congre- 
gations where the minister still 
preaches a narrow Calvinism, and 
where the people love to have it so ; 
but these again are acknowledged, 
whether for praise or blame, to be 
old-fashioned, and the most influ- 
ential both of congregations and of 
ministers are those which are ad- 
vancing with more or less of rapidity 
‘after the newe world,’ and whose 
denominational peculiarities both 
of phraseology and of doctrine are 
disappearing under the powerful 
solvent of modern culture and 
modern literature. An outward 
and visible sign of this advance is 
patent to the eyes of all in the new 
and costly buildings which are 
everywhere replacing the old and 
obtrusively ugly chapels in which 
the Dissenter of fifty years ago 
gave expression to his concep- 
tion of the simplicity of the 
gospel. The new churches—for 
the modern Nonconformist has 
forgotten that his grandfather 
would have suffered martyrdom 
sooner than give the name of 
church to anything less spiritual 
than the congregation of believers— 
are formidable rivals of the paro- 
chial churches: Gothic of a some- 
what florid type, elaborately carved 
capitals, marble columns, stone 
pulpits, painted windows, ‘kists o’ 
whistles,’ have supplanted the 
old red brick conventicle, with its 
sash windows and its mean arrange- 
ments. And in the latest speci- 
mens, such as Dr. Allon’s ‘ Dissent- 
ing Cathedral’ at Islington, some- 
thing like a new style of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture has been developed, 
suited for the more democratic 
type of worship for which it is 
intended ; indeed, this really splen- 
did building contains not only a 
church capable of holding some- 
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thing like 2,000 worshippers, but 
lecture rooms, schoolrooms, library, 
drawing rooms, lavatories, and, 
indeed, all the requisites of a 
Sunday clubhouse. Nor is the 
change in the worship less remark- 
able. A powerful organ to play 
voluntaries and lead the psalmody 
—a carefully-trained choir—canti- 
cles and the Prayer Book Psalms 
chanted in a style of which a cathe- 
dral need not be ashamed—prayers 
in many cases largely borrowed 
from the Prayer Book—Faber’s and 
Newman’s and Neale’s and Mon- 
sell’s, side by side with Wesley’s and 
Doddridge’s and Watts’s hymns, 
these are phenomena which would 
make an old-fashioned Noncon- 
formist rub his eyes and pinch him- 
self to see if he were awake or 
dreaming. But all this is, as we 
have said, only the outward ex- 
pression of an inward change. 
Modern Nonconformity has been 
and is rapidly secreting the Puritan 
element from its tissues. Puritan- 
ism has played its part, and a noble 
and indispensable part, in the 
spiritual history of England; it 
may well be that some newer 
form of Puritanism will be found 
necessary to eliminate the laxity 
and self-indulgence which is weak- 
ening English society, but if so it 
must organise a new framework 
for itself; the Nonconformist or- 
ganisations will hold it no longer; 
they are being rapidly drawn up, not 
indeed into organic union with the 
National Church, but into the wider 
and freer national life of which the 
Church of England has hitherto 
been the chief exponent, and against 
which Puritanism, sometimes wise- 
ly sometimes unwisely, has been 
a standing protest. It would be 
invidious to mention names, but 
there are chapels not a few in 
London and its suburbs where 
the preaching is as well abreast 
of the thought of the day as it is 
in Westminster Abbey, and where 
a Dissenter of fifty years ago 
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would listen in vain for ‘a preached 
gospel.’ 

In truth, although the funda- 
mental principle of Puritanism will 
need to be asserted and re-asserted 
as long as the world is what it is, 
the outward form which it assumed 
in the seventeenth century is as 
obsolete as is monasticism. From 
time to time, and in our own day 
as much as ever, there is needed 
the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness to denounce hollow pre- 
tences and artificial modes of life 
and the growth of luxury, and to 
recall men to simpler ways. The 
Baptist and the Essenes in the first 
century, the Egyptian hermits in 
the fourth, St. Benedict and his 
monks in the sixth, the Friars in 
the thirteenth, the Puritans in the 
seventeenth, all under their various 
forms protested against the social 
corruptions of their age and 
strove after a loftier and purer 
standard than that of the world 
around them. But neither the Bap- 
tist with his camel’s hair garment, 
nor the Essenes with their exclusive 
communities, nor the hermits in 
their rocky caves, nor the monks in 
their celibate religious houses, nor 
the friars in their voluntary poverty, 
nor the Puritans in their Calvinistic 
theology, offer the special form in 
which this great and undying prin- 
ciple can best be asserted in Eng- 
land at the present day. And there- 
fore it is inevitable that the shell of 
Puritanism should crumble away, 
and that the living spirit which 
animated it should find shelter 
elsewhere, not by any means neces- 
sarily in the organisations which 
trace their historical pedigree from 
its original manifestation. It might 
conceivably have happened, that as 
the spirit of Puritanism passed out 
of them, the once Puritan organisa- 
tions should have been absorbed 
into the National Church from 
which originally they separated 
themselves. This, however, has not 
been the case, and therefore the 
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only other—let us hope a more 
useful—destiny open to them, 
was that they should gradually as. 
sume the position of homogeneous 
yet separate churches, and main- 
tain with the National Church a 
rivalry which need not be other 
than friendly. That they are doing 
so, that the Nonconformist churches 
are rapidly shedding all that is dis. 
tinctive about them except their 
Nonconformity, is pretty evident ; 
that the old ideal which was che- 
rished alike by Anglican and Puri. 
tan of an all-embracing National 
Church organisation, of which it 
only remained to be decided whether 
it should be Anglican or Puritan, 
is for ever unattainable, is what 
most reasonable persons nowadays 
must acknowledge; that a variety 
of churches, differing rather in or- 
ganisation than in doctrine, may 
conduce to the building up of the 
Christian life in the land, is the 
hope which—not without some mis- 
givings—we must endeavour to 
cherish and to promote. The general 
assumption of the title ‘ church,’ 
in place of the older ‘ chapel,’ which 
in its turn was but grudgingly con- 
ceded a generation or two back, 
instead of the yet older ‘ meeting- 
house,’ as designating the buildings 
for Nonconformist worship, is as 
significant as the substitution of 
‘Esquire’ for plain ‘ Mr.’ which takes 
place when the retail tradesman 
retires from business and sets up & 
brougham and a suburban villa; it 
is an indication of a desire to forget 
the mean associations of the past, 
and to claim equality with the 
established families of the neigh- 
bourhood. And just as the man who 
lays claim to a higher social posi- 
tion will probably be more careful 
not to compromise it than one who 
has enjoyed it all his life, so it is 
probable that a congregation or & 
denomination which aims at eccle- 
siastical equality with its neighbour 
of more ancient lineage, will be in 
some respects even more ‘ churchy’ 
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than the Church itself. The con- 
sciousness of having to make good 
a position which may be challenged, 
will perhaps operate in the direc- 
tion of repressing sectarianism and 
developing something more of that 
breadth and catholicity which the 
Church of England in her best 
phase has hitherto represented. In 
any case it is certain that the con- 
ditions of Church life in England are 
undergoing an important change, 
and that instead of the Established 
Church possessing a monopoly of 
culture or of social position or of 
wider thought, she must now, 
whether or not she remains esta- 
blished; acknowledge and meet on 
an equal platform denominations 
which hitherto she has been con- 
tent to ignore or to patronise. 

But it is not in outward things 
merely, in social position or in 
costly buildings or in esthetic wor- 
ship, that English Nonconformity is 
changing its ground. Not only is 
Calvinistic theology almost every- 
where giving way, but liberal 
thought of an advanced kind is ra- 
pidly making itself felt. It has 
been a favourite argument with the 
liberal advocates of Church esta- 
blishments, that only under their 
protecting shade can any security be 
found for free inquiry and discussion. 
It cannot be denied that upon the 
whole the calm and dispassionate 
judgment of professional lawyers 
is more favourable to the rights of 
a perhaps unpopular minority than 
the heated atmosphere of an eccle- 
siastical assembly ; and in an ancient 
and complex organisation like the 
Church of England, unaccustomed 
to the sense of responsibility which 
is engendered by the operation of 
popular institutions, a fanatical 
party might, if unchecked by the 
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law, work grievous and irreparable 
wrong. But recent experience 
seems to indicate that, at least in 
the more democratically constituted 
churches, popular government is 
not unfavourable to the growth of 
liberal sentiment. And perhaps 
there is no religious community 
more favourably circumstanced for 
such growth than the Congrega- 
tionalist body. In their very origin 
and constitution they may be said 
to bear the marks of the struggle 
for religious freedom. The Puritans 
who separated from the Church of 
England in the reign of Elizabeth 
did so from no conscientious objec- 
tion to Episcopacy nor from any 
dissent from the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Church, still less from 
any scruple about connexion with 
the State, but simply because they 
could not conform to the ceremo- 
nies which the Queen and Arch- 
bishop Parker judged expedient or 
essential to be retained. And there- 
fore, regarding their position as 
simply provisional, and cherishing, 
as they doubtless did, the hope that 
sooner or later their views would 
prevail in the Church and the work 
of Reformation, hitherto gradual, 
would advance yet a step further, 
they did not organise a church to 
compete with that which they had 
left, but they banded themselves 
into independent congregations, 
with no sort of organic cohesion or 
relation among themselves, but each 
congregation constituting a com- 
plete and independent! church. That 
such a church polity was chosen 
in accordance with a preconceived 
theory is most unlikely: the non- 
Episcopal churches elsewhere, in 
Switzerland, in Germany, in France, 
in Scotland, in the Low Countries, 
were as closely and compactly or- 


* The name of ‘ Independents’ was not recognised by them for many years, The 
earliest description of them, given by themselves, is in the year 1596, in which they call 
themselves ‘Her Majesty's subjects, falsely called Brownists.’ This title came from 

bert Browne, a clergyman, and chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk, who seceded about 
the year 1571, on the ground of Bishops’ vestments, ecclesiastical courts, and the like, 
and formed a congregation of English Puritans at Middleburg in Holland. 
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ganised as any Episcopal church. 
The probability is that the Inde- 
pendent form of church govern- 
ment was at first forced upon them 
by circumstances, and then defended 
and maintained on an ex post facto 
theory. But be this as it may, the 
essential point to be remembered 
is, that until the passing of the 
Toleration Act in 1689 the meeting- 
houses of the Independents could 
not legally be held in trust, and 
therefore, no solidarity existing be- 
tween the several congregations, it 
was impossible that any security 
should exist for orthodoxy or unity 
of doctrine. That such unity did 
in fact exist is due probably to the 
force of pressure from without; men 
would be little likely to vary on 
points of doctrine when their doc- 
trine exposed them to persecution 
and banishment. But when legal 
facility was given them, they soon 
adopted the plan of placing their 
buildings under the security of trust- 
deeds. At first, indeed, these trust- 
deeds appear not to have contained 
any specification of the system of 
doctrine which the minister was to 
preach ; but gradually the practice 
grew up of inserting in them some 
simple declaration, usually in the 
words of Scripture, of the intention 
of the founders as to the form of 
belief which it was intended that 
the congregation should hold and 
the minister teach. This, however, 
has never been universally the case, 
and there are important Congrega- 
tionalist churches at the present 
moment in which the minister is 
absolutely free from any legal obli- 
gation, and is bound only by his 
own conscience and his loyalty to 
the terms under which he was un- 
derstood to be appointed. It would, 
of course, be extremely rash to 
assert that this state of things 
arose from any intention of claim- 
ing a wider freedom in matters of 
doctrine than was enjoyed by 
churches which had adopted the 
Westminster or any other con. 
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fession, any more than the silence 
of the Thirty-nine Articles on the 
inspiration or infallibility of Scrip. 
ture betokens any deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of their authors to 
leave this an open question in the 
Church of England; but the fact 
remains in the latter case that the 
clergy of the Established Church 
enjoy a very wide—as some think, 
a perilously wide—liberty in the 
treatment of Scripture, and in the 
former case that congregations and 
ministers alike are bound by no 
formal creed whatever. 

That such a system leaves open 
a wide door for the entrance of 
what are called latitudinarian 
tendencies is quite certain. That 
such tendencies did not show them- 
selves sooner on any considerable 
scale is probably owing to the fact 
that until lately the spirit of reli. 
gious inquiry was not in the air, 
and that both ministers and con- 
gregations were content to accept 
the traditional theology which 
came to them from the Calvinistic 
doctors of the seventeenth century. 
A Nonconformist library of forty 
years ago, unlessit belonged to a 
person of exceptional culture and 
intelligence, contained few books 
known to the outer world; whereas 
now, although perhaps on the shelf 
where Sunday books are kept the 
titles of the books may reveal the 
denomination of the owner, the 
week-day library has surrendered 
at discretion to the invasion of 
modern ideas, and even into the theo- 
logical department such formidable 
intruders as Dean Stanley, Maurice, 
and Robertson have penetrated and 
held their ground. Moreover, the 
opening of the old Universities to 
all persons without distinction, the 
development of periodical litera 
ture of a thoughtful and cultivated 
sort, the growth ofa desire for 4 
liberal education in the middle 
class, have conspired to carry 
modern thought into the very heart 
of that Nonconformity which to Mr, 
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Matthew Arnold is the embodiment 
of Philistinism, but which after all 
is a very serious element in English 
life. And the result is seen ina 
very considerable modification in 
the orthodox Nonconformist theo- 
logy. By many of the older minis- 
ters, no doubt, the old Calvinistic 
doctrine is preached, yet even by 
these it is preached in a greatly 
modified form; but meanwhile a 
generation has grown up who look 
rather to F. D. Maurice than to 
Matthew Henry or any of the older 
divines as their teacher, and who 
find in the Broad Church section of 
the Church of England more con- 
genial society than in the narrower 
part of their own denomination. 
With such men the more influential 
pulpits in London and in the large 
towns are filled; and if we are 
rightly informed it is to these pulpits 
that the younger members of the 
denomination turn for guidance. 
From such pulpits—we need only 
quote as specimens those of Dr. 
Allon at Islington and Mr. Baldwin 
Brown at Brixton—may be heard 
sermons such as any congregation 
inthe Church of England might be 
proud of, but few would be capable 
of appreciating. But besides these, 
there is a yet more advanced section, 
not perhaps numerically very im- 
portant, but containing some of the 
best known names in the Congrega- 
tionalist body, which claims to be 
fully abreast of the most extreme 
liberal theology of the present day. 
Recent events have shown indeed 
that this more advanced section is 
regarded with suspicion and dis- 
favour by the majority of their 
brethren, but they have shown also 
that their right to a place among 
Congregationalists cannot be chal- 
lenged with any hopeof success. At 
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the meeting of the Congregational 
Union? at Leicester in the autumn 
of last year, an unofficial notice in- 
vited to a public conference ‘all 
who value spiritual religion, and 
who are in sympathy with the 
principle that religions communion 
is not dependent on agreement in 
theological, critical, or historical 
opinion.’ At this conference, al- 
though a majority of those who at- 
tended it are said to have been hos- 
tile to the objects of its promoters, 
papers were read which, to judge 
from the sensation which they have 
produced, must have been of a very 
extreme character. It issaid indeed 
that the right of religious commu- 
nion was claimed even on behalf 
of such as doubt or disbelieve the 
existence of a personal God. Be 
this as it may, however, it is 
certain that the meeting was abso- 
lntely informal, and that it com- 
mitted the Congregational Union 
no more thana meeting of Home 
Rulers held during the Parlia- 
mentary session commits the House 
of Commons. Siill, it is probable 
that if speeches of a flagrantly dis- 
loyal nature were made at sucha 
meeting, the House would feel it- 
self obliged to take some cognisance 
of them; and accordingly it is 
hardly to be wondered at that 
strong influence was brought to 
bear upon the committee of the 
Congregational Union, or that 
they decided, not it is supposed 
without hesitation, to bring for- 
ward the subject at the meeting in 
May of the present year. Yet the 
occasion was not altogether a pro- 
pitious one. The chairmanship for 
the year—a sort of yearly Arch- 
bishopric among the Congrega- 
tionalists—had been conferred on 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, a man 


* The Congregational Union is a voluntary federation of Congrogational churches, 
exercising no sort of coercive jurisdiction, which meets in London in May and in some 


country town in the autumn. 


It dates from 1830, and though in 1833 it put out a 


declaration of faith, church order, and discipline, yet this is not binding upon Congre- 
— churches, though doubtless the majority of such churches have adhered to the 


nion, 
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of wide culture and of strongly 
liberal sympathies, and the meeting 
was to be held in the chapel of 
the Rev. Dr. Allon, a thoughtful 
and educated man, far above the 
reach of vulgar theological passions. 
But the cry of ‘something must be 
done’ which was evoked by the 
Papal Aggression, by Essays and 
Reviews, by Bishop Colenso’s cri- 
ticisms on the Pentateuch, and by 
the vagaries of Ritualism, had arisen 
in the length and breadth of Con- 
gregationalism, and at such times 
the few Gamaliels can seldom hope 
to make head against the fanaticism 
or timidity of the many. Accord. 
ingly, a resolution? was proposed, 
of the well-known type, such as 
might have emanated (with rever- 
ence be it said) from a Pan-Angli- 
can Synod, bent on satisfying the 
orthodox so far as was consistent 
with keeping the heterodox quiet ; 
a resolution which, like ‘ that sweet 
word Mesopotamia,’ conveys the 
maximum of soothing sound with 
the minimum of definite meaning. 
The chairman, in his opening 
address—a sort of episcopal charge 
ex cathedrd—after an able survey 
of the theological tendencies of the 
day, and an earnest and even im- 
passioned exhortation to stand fast 
in a living faith, delivered an em- 
phatic protest, all the more telling 
from the decided and unwavering 
personal belief which his whole 
address implied, against the policy 
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of ‘declarations’ in general, as 
well as against the opportuneness 
and the wording of this particular 
declaration. ‘The left wing,’ he 
said, ‘of the Liberal movement is 
always its thorn in the flesh. I do 
not know why we should expect to 
be spared, but the only sound 
policy in dealing with it is to hold 
on calmly to the liberal course, 
without panic, without reaction, 
although we are always under 
heavy temptations to adopt re. 
actionary measures, to abandon our 
noble traditions and habits, and to 
intrench ourselves behind bulwarks 
of protest or declaration, which, 
when there is real danger, are just 
as futile as sand against the ad. 
vancing tide.’ The sense of the 
meeting was evidently against him, 
but it spoke well for the fairness 
and self-restraint engendered by 
habits of free discussion that an 
utterance which, as the event 
proved, was opposed to the strong 
feeling of nine-tenths of the hearers, 
was listened to without impatience 
or interruption. The resolution, 
moved with the fluency and the 
‘cock-sure-ness’ which are rarely 
found in perfection in any one but 
an Irish Protestant, was carried by 
an immense majority, but not before 
a hearing had been given to its 
opponents, including Mr. Allanson 
Picton, a well-known member of 
the London School Board, and one 
of the chief movers in the Leicester 


8 x, That in view of the uneasiness produced in the Churches of the Congregational 
Order by the proceedings of the recent Conference at Leicester on the terms of Religious 
Communion, the Assembly feels called upon to reaffirm, that the primary object of the 
Congregational Union is, according to the terms of its own constitution, to uphold and 
extend Evangelical Religion. 

2. That the Assembly appeals to the history of the Congregational Churches generally, 
as evidence that Congregationalists have always regarded the acceptance of the Facts 
and Doctrines of the Evangelical Faith revealed in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as an essential condition of Religious Communion in Congregational 
Churches; and that among these have always been included the Incarnation, the 
Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, His Resurrection, His Ascension and Media- 
torial Reign, and the work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of men. 

That the Congregational Union was established on the basis of these Facts and Doe- 
trines is, in the judgment of the Assembly, made evident by the Declaration of Faith 
and Order adopted at the Annual Meeting in 1833; and the Assembly believes that the 
Churches represented in the Union hold these Facts and Doctrines in their integrity to 
this day. 
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Conference. It is probable that 
there are few ecclesiastical assem- 
blies in which a man so generally 
regarded as a dangerous heretic 
would have been heard with so 
little expression of disfavour as 
was Mr. Picton on the platform of 
the Congregational Union. 

We have dwelt with some detail 
on this remarkable episode, because 
it seems to offer an instructive in- 
sight into a phase of English reli- 
gion which deserves attentive con- 
sideration. Of those birth-throes 
which convulsed the nation during 
the reign of Elizabeth, and again 
during the Civil Wars, were born 
twins ; the modern Church of Eng- 
land, with her grave ritual, her 
unelastic system, and her somewhat 
aristocratic tone; and Noncon- 
formity, at first a puny and feeble 
infant, but inheriting a constitution 
capable of struggling through a 
childhood of neglect, and starvation, 
and cruelty such as would have 
killed off an organisation animated 
bya less tenacious vitality. But the 
infant has grown into a vigorous 
and healthy manhood, and now that 
it has outgrown the maladies and 
the dangers of childhood, its perils 
are rather from within than from 
without. The air is ‘full of in- 
fluences which tend to the disinte- 
gration of religious societies, and from 
these influences the Nonconformist 
communities are not and cannot 
hopeto be exempt. As long indeed 
as they were excluded by law from 
the Universities and by social preju- 
dice from general society, and self- 
excluded from the higher literature 
and intellectual movements and dis- 
cussions of the day, Nonconformists 
dwelt in a safe haven of obscurity, 
and were troubled by no controver- 
sies but those of supralapsarian and 
sublapsarian Calvinism, and by no 
secessions but those of wealthy 
members, who, when they set up 
their carriage, drove up the main 
street to the church, instead of de- 
Viating into the by-lane where they 
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had formerly been content to wor- 
ship in humbler company. But 
now church and chapel alike are 
confronted by the question, whether 
they possess sufficient vitality and 
flexibility to adapt their organisa- 
tion and their formulas to the needs 
of an enquiring, a restless, perhaps 
a sceptical age; or whether, stand- 
ing super antiquas vias, they will, 
like the Papacy, commit themselves 
to an irreparable breach with the 
‘new learning.’ There is much tobe 
said for the latter course. Protes- 
tants have always professed to 
draw their doctrinal system direct 
from Scripture; now Scripture is 
one and unchanging: if, therefore, 
the doctrines laid down by the 
Reformers are true and agreeable to 
Scripture, they are true for all 
time, and need neither modification 
nor re-statement. And if once you 
begin, where are you going to stop ? 
Principiis obsta ; the beginning of 
concession, like the beginning of 
strife, is as when one letteth out 
water. Our fathers did very well 
without all this inquiry and criti- 
cism: let us keep to the old ways 
and the old views, and if any 
one does not like them, why, he can 
go elsewhere. On the other hand, 
it is certain that the church or 
denomination which deliberately 
chooses to put on one side modern 
thought and inquiry as a thing not 
needing to be considered, is by its 
own act resigning all inheritance in 
the future, and proclaiming that 
Christianity is effete, and can bring 
no deliverance to the coming age. 
It is therefore worth while to con- 
sider, from such data as we possess, 
what is likely to be the attitude of 
the Nonconformist churches, in pre- 


“sence of the claims of free thought 


and inquiry ? 

It is clear that if antecedents 
and traditions are to count for 
much, the Nonconformists might 
be ranged at first sight on the side 
of orthodoxy. Of all the corporate 
secessions from the Church of Eng- 
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land that have taken place, not one 
has been in the interest of a wider 
and freer theology. Indeed the seced- 
ing bodies have invariably showed 
themselves more orthodox than the 
orthodox, and have protested ve- 
hemently against any imputation 
of a tendency to a less strict creed, 
and some—notably the Wesleyans— 
have entangled themselves in the 
meshes of a confession compared 
with which the Thirty-nine Articles 
are simplicity itself. And yet, not- 
withstanding this, there are signs 
not to be mistaken thatthe unnatural 
divorce which has been so striking 
in the case of the Nonconformists 
between liberal politics and a 
liberal theology is not likely to 
be permanent. Habits of inde- 
pendence and of liberty in matters 
political and ecclesiastical can 
hardly fail in the long run to 
induce habits of independence and 
of liberty in matters theological ; 
nor will the liberalism of Dissenters 
be less hearty when it ceases to be 
confined to the region of politics. 
The change is not likely to be a 
sudden one; the old Evangelical 
traditions are too deeply rooted in 
the heart of British Nonconformity 
to give way easily or rapidly ; but 
the very Evangelicalism of to-day is 
the heresy of fifty years ago, and 
the Nonconformist mothers of the 
present day are quite unconsciously 
giving their children a far wider 
and less sectarian training than they 
received themselves. M. Renan has 
strikingly described the power in 
matters of religious tradition of 
what he calls ‘la désuétude;’ how 
a doctrine which has outlived its 
vital power gradually dries up and 
withers, until at last silently and 
unperceived it drops off and is seen 
no more. It is not that people 
consciously change ; no day comes 
on which a man says, ‘I drop this 
or that article of my belief: I used 
to hold so and so, but henceforth I 
hold it no more;’ only a doctrine 
ceases to be enforced ; a man stands 
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perhaps where he did, but gradu. 
ally he turns his eyes in a different 
direction, so that the prospect looks 
different: without his knowledge 
old things pass away, until at last, 
without any break of religious 
continuity, without any shock to 
his self-esteem, without any loss of 
the really valuable parts of his 
religious system, but simply bya 
survival of the fittest, he finds that 
all things have become new. It is 
in this way that past systems, 
evangelical or ecclesiastical, survive 
under new conditions ; whatever 
they had of transitory or accidental 
drops off, and whatever elements of 
eternal truth were in them live on 
because being true they can never 
die. And thus we may be sure 
that while much of the old Non. 
conformist system, its mere nega- 
tions, its narrow Calvinism, its 
literalism, its rudeness and Philis- 
tinism, is destined to perish under 
the influence of a softer atmo- 
sphere, there is also much in 
it that will live, and that its deep 
sense of personal responsibility, its 
noble zeal for religious liberty, 
which dates not indeed from the 
beginning of Nonconformity but 
from Cromwell and his ‘ New 
Model,’ and its popular organisation 
and methods, will, in one form or 
another, enter into the religions 
constitution of the future. How 
much of the actual creed of the 
past is destined to drop off and how 
much to survive is a question which 
it is neither possible to answer nor 
profitable to dwell upon; one thing 
is certain, that truth can never 
perish, and that when the life has 
passed out of a form of doctrine 
neither Anglican Articles, nor 
Presbyterian Westminster Con- 
fession, nor Congregational trust- 
deeds, avail to keep it alive. 

In one respect the Congregation- 
alist body stands in a different 
position from any other important 
denomination, They alone as 4 
denomination stand quite uncom- 
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mitted by any confession or autho- 
rised formula.‘ Their very funda- 
mental principle, that every congre- 
gation is a church complete in itself 
and independent of all others, forbids 
all imposition of dogmatic terms of 
union. It is true, as has been 
already said, that in 1833 a sort of 
formula of belief was put forth by 
the newly formed Congregational 
Union; but it is clear that this can 
in no way affect congregations which 
do not desire to belong to the Union. 
Such congregations may be sent to 
Coventry by other congregations, 
but their position as Independent 
churches will remain unimpaired. 
And this seems to indicate how, in 
the perilous times which, as man 
think, are coming upon the Church, 
the Congregationalist churches may 
perhaps weather the storm more 
easily than their neighbours. When 
a gale bursts upon a fleet, each ship 
gives its neighbour a wide berth, 
and steers for the opensea. It ma 
be that when the stress of the gale is 
over, and the clouds lift and the 
horizon clears, scarcely one ship 
shall be found to be within sight of 
another. Yet the fleet exists still, 
and in time the ships may draw to- 
gether again, and may acknowledge 
that in the elasticity of their sailing 
orders lay the secret of their safety. 
If indeed, as they will doubtless be 
tempted to do, the Congregation- 
alists should draw their ranks closer 
and turn their loose federation into 
a corporate union on a dogmatic 
basis, they may present a more solid 
and united front to the gale, but for 
that very reason they will be the 
more likely to go down before it, 
and further, they will have ceased 
to be Congregationalists. Nodoubt 
the temptation is great to ‘do some- 
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thing:’ to ‘be quiet, and to do 
nothing rashly,’ is a counsel of per- 
fection far above the reach of most 
theologians; yet there may be a 
worse policy than quietness and 
confidence, and a stern experience 
ought to have taught Nonconformists 
the virtue of toleration and forbear- 
ance. 

The question, How far religious 
communion is possible on a non- 
doctrinal basis, is of course an ex- 
tremely difficult one. A conference 
of ‘advanced thinkers’ was held 
within the last few weeks at South 
Place Chapel, Finsbury, in which 
claims were put forward for religi- 
ous communion by those who dis- 
believed in the existence of God and 
in the immortality of the soul. 
These claims even Mr. Voysey, who 
had attended the conference on the 
basis of pure Theism, felt himself 
obliged to disallow ; and itis obvious 
that, if religious communion consists 
in any degree in united worship, it 
presupposes an object of worship. 
Still, although the left wing of the 
liberal movement—to use the words 
of Mr. Baldwin Brown—is always 
its thorn in the flesh, it is better if 
possible to leave the thorn to work 
itself out than to perform the pain- 
ful and hazardous operation of exci- 
sion ; and the mere claim of religious 
communion is at least a ground of 
sympathy, and may — lead to 
a modus vivendi. In ecclesiastical 
as in matrimonial differences there 
is always hope, until an irrepar- 
able breach has taken place, that 
the avoidance of mutual irritation 
and perhaps the good offices of 
friends may bring about a better 
understanding; and in the one 
case as in the other, separation 
ought not to be thought of till 


or Independent Dissenters,’ put forth in 1833, the Congregational Union speak of them- 
selves as ‘ disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of religion as a bond of union, 
and protesting against subscription to any human formularies as a term of communion.’ 

ey are, however, ‘ yet willing to declare, for general information, what is commonly 
believed among them, reserving to everyone’ (and by implication to every congregation) 
‘the most perfect liberty of conscience.’ No declaration could well be stronger. 
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every other arrangemtnt has been 
tried in vain. 

We have spoken almost exclu- 
sively of the Congregationalists, 
because it is in their camp that the 
question of religious communion has 
arisen in its most striking form ; 
but the other Nonconformist de- 
nominations must feel that Prozi- 
mus ardet Ucalegon; and neither 
among the Wesleyans nor among 
the Baptists are indications want- 
ing that the movement is likely to 
find them out ere long. And in 
fact the solidarity of the three great 
Dissenting bodies is such that a 
movement of this kind arising in 
one of them must both directly and 
indirectly affect the others. Al- 
though Congregationalists, Wes- 
leyans, and Baptists each have their 
own newspapers and magazines, yet 
there are publications—notably the 
Nonconformist and the Christian 
World—which cover the whole Dis- 
senting territory; and these are 
probably more influential than the 
morestrictly denominational papers. 
Indeed, the Christian World, al- 
though it has got itself into trouble 
with the more orthodox section of 
the religious community by its ad- 
vocacy of Canon Farrar’s views on 
Eschatology, and by its liberal ten- 
dencies in other ways, is a re- 
markably well edited and rational 
paper; and the huge mass of its 
advertisements, though not free 
from religious slang,° testifies to 
its wide circulation in the ‘ busi- 
ness’ classes. And in the pulpit, 
as well as in the press, the non- 
Episcopal Protestant denominations 
show an increasing tendency not 
indeed to obliterate frontiers, but 
to abolish or modify the passport 
system, and to hold ecclesiastical 
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intercourse with each other without 
compromising their denominational 
specialties. That such intercourse 
is wholesome and profitable, that it 
tends to a better understanding 
and to the clearing away of mis- 
conceptions, and that a closer order 
of fighting is desirable in the face 
of the common enemy, is hardly 
doubtful. The Christian army 
cannot but suffer from a policy of 
isolation on the part of her several 
regiments. Indeed, the various 
‘ orthodox’ Nonconformist denomi- 
nations are developing into a sort 
of federation of religious republics, 
separate in their internal organisa- 
tion, but capable of being massed 
together for defensive purposes, 
It is true that a commonantagonism 
to the principle of Establishment 
to some extent explains the alli- 
ance between the unestablished 
churches, but this is by no means 
an adequate account of the matter ; 
it is not wholly nor chiefly on the 
platform of the Liberation Society, 
but far more in works of mutual 
edification and in the honourable 
rivalry of lessening human suffer- 
ing and of furthering the cause of 
freedom, that they have learnt to 
work together. 

And this suggests a concluding 
question, which has been already 
in part touched upon in former 
articles, as to the relation between 
the Church of England and the 
Nonconformist denominations. We 
have become so accustomed to see 
the sympathies and the hospitalities 
of the Church of England lavished 
somewhat effusively upon all non- 
Roman Episcopal churches, and 
refused coldly to all other Christian 
communities, that it gives us almost 
a shock of surprise to discover that 


* «To Telegraph Clerks.—Wanted, a young man or young lady. A Christian, and one 


who lives in the neighbourhood of Holloway preferred.’ 
mongers.—Wanted, an active and obliging young man. A Christian.’ 
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in the Reformation period and 
down to the time of Laud, foreign 
Presbyterian churches were re- 
garded as on an equal footing with 
her, that in the reign of James I.® 
Presbyterian divines were admis- 
sible to English benefices without 
re-ordination, and that the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662 was the first 
legislative barrier to intercourse 
with non-Episcopal churches. It 
is quite true that English Non- 
conformist bodies were never recog- 
nised as lawful churches; but that 
was not on account of their lacking 
the mystic grace of Episcopal suc- 
cession, but because Episcopacy was 
regarded as part and parcel of the 
established order of things, and Non- 
conformity being as little tolerated 
in ecclesiastical as in civil matters, 
Nonconformists were looked upon as 
religious outlaws,and their ministers 
as unauthorised intruders into a 
fanction which the law of the land 
had entrusted to others. It is need- 
less to say that this is a view which 
has long become untenable, and 
that—unless the bar sinister of non- 
Episcopal ordination is fatal to their 
claim—Nonconformists have amply 
established their position as true 
Christian churches. Of course, if the 
principle Nulla ecclesia sine episcopo 
is true insuch asense that all other 
Christian communities are mere 
schismatic bodies outside the Uni- 
versal Church, then there is an end 
of the matter; but if, as the vast 
majority of the laity and all but the 
more fanatical section of the clergy be- 
lieve, Episcopacy stands on the same 
footing as Monarchy, as an historic 
and venerable form of government, 
not tobe lightly set aside, yet possess- 
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ing no exclusive divine right of such 
a kind as to render any other form 
of government unlawful, then the 
responsibility of standing absolute- 
ly aloof from differently organised 
churches at a time when not ecclesi- 
astical organisations but the very 
basis of Christianity itself is at 
stake, and when federal if not 
organic unity among Christians is 
an essential requisite for meet- 
ing the dangers of social corrup- 
tion and intellectual indifference, 
is a very serious one for a Christian 
church to take upon itself. Those 
who are anxious for the future of 
the Church of England, but who are 
still more anxious for the future of 
Christianity, while regarding with 
moderate interest and satisfaction 
the gathering of a hundred bishops 
at Lambeth from Ireland, Scotland, 
America, and the Colonies, would 
regard with still more lively inter- 
est and keener satisfaction a synod 
within the same historic walls and 
under the same Archiepiscopal 
Presidency, of a representative as- 
sembly of Anglican and Nonconfor- 
mist divines, to trace out the lines 
of some scheme of ecclesiastical in- 
tercourse which, without in the 
smallest degree compromising de- 
nominational specialties or interfer- 
ing with denominational indepen- 
dence, might enable English Christi- 
anity’ to presenta united line though 
in various uniforms to the advance 
of the common enemy. It would 
be a worthy sequel of the Pan- 
Anglican Conference, and a work 
not unworthy of the statesmanlike 
and sagacious mind of the present 
Primate of all England. 
R. E. B. 





1846, vol. i., pp. 395-6, note. See, too, p. 4Oor. 
* We would, of course, gladly include the Roman Communion: but it unhappily by its 
exclusiveness excludes itself from being reckoned as a constituent part of English 


Christianity. 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. 
II. LE DOUBS. 


EW travellersin Eastern France 
turn off the great Mulhouse 
line of railway to visit the ancient 
city of Provins. Yet none with a 
real love of the picturesque can 
afford to pass it by. Airily, nay, 
coquettishly perched on its smiling 
green eminence, and still possessed 
of an antique stateliness in striking 
contrast with the busy little twin 
town that has sprung up at its feet, 
Provins captivates the beholder by 
virtue alike of its uniqueness and 
its charm. I can think of nothing 
in my various travels at all like the 
little Acropolis of Brie and Cham- 
pagne, whether seen at a distance 
on the railway or from the ramparts 
that encircle it as in the olden 
time. It isindeed a gem; miniature 
Athens of a medieval princedom 
that, although on a small scale, 
boasted of great power and splen- 
dour ; tiny Granada of these eastern 
provinces, bearing ample evidence 
of past glories ! 

You quit the main lineat Longue- 
ville, and in a quarter of an hour 
come upon a vast panorama crowned 
by the towers and dome of the still 
proud, defiant-looking little city of 
Provins, according to some writers 
the Agendicum of Cwsar’s Com- 
mentaries; according to others, more 
ancient still. It is mentioned in 
the capitularies of Charlemagne, 
and in the Middle Ages was the 
important and flourishing capital 
of Basse-Brie and residence of the 
Counts of Champagne. Under 
Thibault VI., called the Chanson- 
nier, Provins reached its acme of 
prosperity, numbering at that epoch 
80,000 inhabitants. Like most 
other towns in these regions, it suf- 
fered greatly in the Hundred Years’ 
War, being taken by the English in 
1432 and retaken from them the fol- 


lowing year. It took part in the 
League, but submitted to Henry IV, 
in 1590; and from that time gra. 
dually declined, at present number. 
ing about 7,000 inhabitants only. 

Thus much for its history, which 
has been chronicled in full by two 
gifted citizens of modern times, 
Bourquelot and Opoix: and their 
works may be consulted in the town 
library among others on the same 
subject. We need not, however, 
go to books and documents for evi- 
dence of the past greatness of Pro. 
vins. The ancient part of it— 
called the ‘ Ville Haute,’ in distinc. 
tion from the modern, called the 
‘Ville Basse ’—is an open book 
that all who run may read. 

It is difficult to give any idea of 
this little citadel, so imposingly com- 
manding the wide valleys and wind. 
ing rivers at its feet. Weclimb fora 
quarter of an hour to find all the 
remarkable monuments of Provins 
within a stone’s throw; the Col. 
lege, formerly palace of the Counts 
of Champagne, the imposing Tour 
de César, the Basilica of St. Quiriace 
with its cupola, the famous Grange 
aux Dimes, the ancient fountain, 
lastly, the ruined city gates and 
walls. All these are close together, 
but conspicuously towering over 
the rest are the dome of St. Quiriace 
and the picturesque, many-pinna- 
cled stronghold, vulgarly known 
as Cesar’s Tower. These two 


crown not only the ruins, but the 
entire landscape for miles round, 


with magnificent effect. The tower 
itself, in reality having nothing to 
do with its popular name what- 
ever, but the stronghold of the 
place built by one of the Counts of 
Champagne, is a picturesque object, 
with its graceful little pinnacles con- 
nected by flying buttresses at each 
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corner and pointed tower surmount- 
ing all, from which now waves 

udly the tricolor flag of the 
_ Republic. A deafand dumb 
girl leads visitors through a little 
flower-garden into the interior, and 
takes them up the winding stone 
staircase to seek the cells in which 
Louis d’Outremer and others are 
said to have been confined. For my 
own part I prefer neither to go to the 
top nor bottom of things, feeling no 
temptation to climb the Pyramids or 
to dive down into the Mammoth 
Caves of Kentucky. It is much 
more agreeable and much less 
fatiguing to view everything from 
the level, and this fine old structure 
called Ceesar’s Tower is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Nothing can be 
more picturesque than its appear- 
ance from the broken ground around, 
above and below, and no less impos- 
ing is the quaint, straggling, inde- 
scribable old church of St. Quiriace 
close by, now a mere patchwork of 
different epochs, but in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries one of the 
most remarkable religious monu- 
ments in Brie and Champagne. Here 
was baptised Thibault V I., the song- 
maker, the lover of art, the patron 
of letters, and the importer into 
Europe of the famous Provence rose! 
Of Thibault’s poetic creations an 
old chronicler wrote, ‘ C’étaient les 
plus belles chansons, les plus délec- 
tables et mélodieuses, qui oncques 
fussent ouises en chansons ne instru- 
ments, et il les fit écrire en la salle 
de Provins et en celle de Troyes.’ 
Close to the ancient church is the 
former palace of Thibault, a ‘ Col- 
lége communale’ for classic and 
secondary instruction. Unfortu- 
nately the director had gone off for 
his holidays, taking the keys with 
him, so that we could not see the 
Interior and the chapel. It is 
superbly situated, commanding from 
the terrace a wide view of surround- 
img country. Perhaps, however, 
the most curious relics of ancient 

vins are the vast and handsome 
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subterranean chambers and passages 
which are not only found in the 
Grange aue Dimes (literally Tithe 
Barn), but also under many private 
dwellings of ancient date. 

Those who love to penetrate into 
the bowels of the earth may visit 
cave after cave and chamber after 
chamber in all directions ; some of 
these were of course used for the 
storage and introduction of supplies 
in times of war and siege, others 
have been variously explained. 
They may have served as crypts 
for purposes of religious ceremony, 
also as harbours of refuge for 
priests and monks, lastly, as work- 
shops. Provins may therefore be 
called not only a town but a triple 
city, consisting first of the old, 
secondly the subterranean, thirdly, 
the new. Captivating from an artis- 
tic and antiquarian point of view as 
are the two first, all lovers of pro- 
gress—and the French Republic— 
will not fail to give some time to the 
last, not omitting on any account the 
lovely walk on the ramparts before 
quitting the region of romance for 
plain matter-of-fact. 

A poetic halo still lingers round 
the rude times of troubadour and 
knight, but fortunately no such 
contrast can now be found—at 
least in France—as then existed 
between court and people, lord and 
vassal. The princelings of Brie 
and Champagne who lived so jollily 
and regally in the capital of Pro- 
vins knew how to grind down the 
people to the uttermost, and levied 
toll and tax upon every imaginable 
pretext. The Jew had to pay them 
for his heresy, the assassin for his 
crime, the peasant for his produce, 
the artisan for his right to pursue 
a handicraft. Now all is good 
feeling, peace, and prosperity in 
the modern town, where alike. are 
absent signs of great wealth or 
great poverty. As yet I am still in 
a region without a beggar! 

Provins affords an excellent ex- 
ample of that spirit of decentrali- 
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sation so usual in France, and 
unhappily so rare among ourselves. 
Here in a country town numbering 
between seven and eight thousand 
inhabitants only, we find all the 
resources of a capital on a small 
scale: public library, museum, 
theatre, learned societies! The 
library contains some curious MSS. 
and valuable books. The theatre 
was built by one of the richest and 
most generous citizens of Provins, 
M. Garnier, who may be said 
to have consecrated his ample for- 
tune to the embellishment and ad- 
vancement of his native town. 
Space does not permit of an 
enumeration of the various acts of 
beneficence by which he has won the 
lasting gratitude of his fellow-towns- 
men ; and on his death the charm- 
ing villa he now inhabits, with its 
gardens, library, art and scientific 
collections, are to become the pro- 
perty of the town. The Rue Victor 
Garnier has been appropriately 
named after this public-spirited 
gentleman. 

There are relics of antiquity to 
be found in this modern town also, 
nor have I given anything like a 
complete account of what is to be 
found in the old. No one who 
takes the trouble to diverge from 
the beaten track in order to visit 
this interesting little city—-Weimar 
of the troubadours—will be disap- 
pointed. I may add, by the way, 
that the Hotel de la Boule d’Or, 
though homely, is comfortable, 
and that in this out-of-the-way 
corner the English traveller may 
even partake of the biére de Bass. 

From Provins to Troyes is a three 
hours’ journey by rail, and at Troyes, 
no matter how impatient the tourist 
may be to breathe the air of the 
mountains, he must stop awhile. 
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Here there is so much to see in 
the way of antiquities, that several 
days might be spent profitably and 
pleasantly, but for the hotels, of 
which I have little favourable to 
say. ‘Dear anddirty’ is the verdict 
I must pass on the one recom. 
mended to me as the best. The 
fastidious traveller will do well 
therefore so to arrange his journey 
as to reach Troyes at early morn- 
ing and start off again at night, 
though of course such an arrange- 
ment will only allow of a hasty 
glimpse of the various treasures 
offered to him. Take the churches, 
for instance. Besides the cathedral, 
there are six old churches, each 
of which has some especial interest, 
and all deserve to be seen in detail, 
Then there are picturesque me- 
diseval houses, one of the finest 
libraries in France, a museum, pic- 
ture-gallery, &c. 

The town itself is cheerful, with 
decorative bits of window-garden. 
ing, hanging dormers, abundance 
of flowers growing everywhere, and 
much life animating both its old 
and new quarters. The cathedral, 
which rises grandly from the mo- 
notonous fields of Champagne, 
just as Ely towers above the flat 
eastern plains, is also seen to great 
advantage from the quays, though, 
when approached nearly, you find 
it hemmed in with narrow streets. 
Its noble tower, surmounted by 
airy pinnacles, and its splendid 
facade, delight and satisfy the 
eye no less than the interior, gem 
of purest architecture, blazing from 
end toend with rich old stained glass! 
No light here penetrates through 
the medium of common glass, and 
the effect is magical; the superb 
rose and lancet windows, not daz- 
zling, rather captivating the vision 


' On a former occasion I gave offence to many readers by insisting on the superiority 
of French over English country towns in this respect. It was urged that under the new 


Public Libraries Act all our own towns can have a free libra 


if they choose. This I 


do not deny, but the facts remain as I originally stated them, namely, that in the 
smallest provincial towns in France you find good free libraries, museums, &c., and in 
England you do not find them. Instances in point will be adduced farther on. 
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with the hues of the rainbow, being 
made up, as it seems, with nomeaner 
materials than sapphire, emerald, 
ruby, topaz, amethyst, all these in 
richest, unimaginable profusion; 
other interiors are more magnificent 
in architectural display, none are 
lovelier than this, and there is 
nothing to mar the general har- 
mony, no gilding or artificial 
flowers, no ecclesiastical trumpery, 
no meretricious decoration. We 
find here the glorious art of paint- 
ing on glass in its perfection, and 
some of the finest in the cathedral, 
as well as in other churches here, 
are the work ofa celebrated Troyen, 
Linard Gonthier. 

A sacristan is always at hand to 
exhibit the treasury, worth some 
millions of francs, and which is to 
be commended to all lovers of jewels 
and old lace. The latter, richest 
old guipure, cannot be inspected 
by an amateur without pangs. 
Such treasures as these, if not 
appropriated to their proper use, 
namely, dress and decoration, 
should at least be exhibited in 
the Louvre or Troyes museum, 
where they might be seen and 
studied by the artistic. There are 
dozens of yards of this matchless 
guipure here, but of course few 
a ever see it. As I turned 

m one treasure to another, gold 


and silver ecclesiastical ornaments, 
ivory coffers, enamels, cameos, dia- 
monds, rubies, topazes, and other 


jewels, embroideries, reliquaries, 
tapestries, I was reminded of a pas- 
sage in Victor Hugo’s last poem, 
Le Pape. The Pope therein makes 
appeals to the cardinals and bishops 
assembled around him, urging them 
in passionate language to sell their 
jewels and fine clothes, and give the 
product to the poor—a piece of advice 
we may be sure will never be taken. 
The sacristan exhibited a tooth of 
St. Peter and skulls of two saints, 
but these are treasures we can look 
on without envy. This little mu- 
8eum—as indeed the treasury may 
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be called—showed at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 one of its richest 
objects, the reliquary of St. Bernard 
and St. Malachi, a chef-d’euwvre of 
the twelfth century, but as some of 
the jewels were stolen upon that 
occasion, nothing this year very 
naturally found its way from 
Troyes cathedral to Paris. Close 
to the cathedral are the town 
library, museum, and picture gal- 
lery, the two first well worth careful 
inspection. The famous library has 
largely contributed to the historic 
galleries of the Trocadéro, but 
nevertheless many exquisite speci- 
mens of its binding, printing, and 
illuminating remain, whilst the win- 
dows are adorned with most curious 
and beautiful old glass paintings, 
from the hand of the gifted Linard 
Gonthier before mentioned. It is 
hardly necessary to say that stran- 
gers are admitted to all the privi- 
leges of the reading-room without 
any form whatever. The library 
contains a hundred and some odd 
thousand volumes, besides between 
two and three thousand rare MSS. 
The present population of Troyes is 
40,000, and I am not aware of any 
such town in England so well off 
in the matter of books. The museum 
is divided into several sections, and, 
though of recent date, possesses 
some interesting and valuable col- 
lections. Near the library and 
museum is the most beautiful old 
church in Troyes, St. Urbain, but 
as it is unfortunately in the hands 
of the restorer, we can see nothing 
of the interior, and the splendid 
Gothic facade is partly hidden by 


scaffolding. The traveller may next 


proceed on a voyage of discovery, 
coming upon the picturesque Hotel 
de Ville, quaint relics of medisval 
architecture here and there, and 
half a dozen old churches, all note- 
worthy from some point of view. 

It is impossible to do more than 
suggest the rewards that await such 
an explorer. Troyes, like Angers 
and Poitiers, abounds in architectu- 
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ral treasures and historic souvenirs, 
and all three cities cannot be visited 
too soon. Restoration and renova- 
tion are here, as elsewhere, the order 
of the day, and every year takes 
something from their character and 
charm. Two objects particularly 
striking amongst so many shall be 
mentioned only, as no mere descrip- 
tion can convey any idea of the 
whole. The first is the entrance 
hall of the Hétel Vauluisant, two 
features of which should be photo- 
graphed for the benefit of art 
schools and art decorators generally. 
These are a magnificent oak ceil- 
ing and a Renaissance chimney- 
piece in carved wood, no less 
magnificent. The solidity, rich- 
ness of design, and workmanship 
ef both ceiling and mantelpiece 
afford an invaluable lesson to artists, 
whilst beholders cannot examine 
them without a feeling of sadness. 
How little we have in modern art 
furniture and decoration to be com- 

red to such achievements! Not 
far from the Hétel Vauluisant is St. 
Madeleine, the most ancient church 
in Troyes, originally Gothic, but 
now, what with dilapidations and 
restorations, a curious medley of 
various styles. To its architecture, 
however, the traveller will pay little 
heed, his whole attention being at 
once transferred to the famous jubé 
or altar screen—or what passes by 
that name. Rather let us call it a 
curtain of lace cut out in marble, a 
screen of transparent ivory, a light 
stalactite roof of some fairy grotto ! 

On entering you see nothing but 
this airy piece of work—one of the 
daintiest, richest creations of the 
period—the achievement of Juan 
Gualde in the sixteenth century. 
The proportions of the interior 
seem to diminish, and we cannot 
help fancying that the church was 
built for the jubé rather than the 
jubé for the church, so dwarfed is 
the latter by comparison. The 
centre aisle is indeed bridged over 
by this piece of stone-carving, so 
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exquisite in design, so graceful in 
detail, so airy an’ fanciful, that we 
are with difficulty brought to realise 
its size and solidity. This unique 
altar-screen measures over six yards 
in depth, is proportionately long, 
and is quite symmetrical in ever 
part; yet it looks as if a breat 
was only needed} to disperse those 
delicate galleries, hanging arcades, 
and tiny vaults. Gorgeous painted 
windows form the background, 
jewels flashing through a veil of 
guipure ! 

Lovers of choice old stained glass 
must visit St. Nizier and other 
churches here; all, moreover, pos- 
sess some peculiar interest, either 
within or without. Much. more 
might be said on this subject, but 
these slight indications will give 
some little idea of what is to be found 
at Troyes in the way of artistic 
and archeological interest. Troyes 
is the birthplace of many noted 
artists, among whom Mignard, the 
painter ; Girardon, sculptor—whose 
monument to Richelieu in the church 
of the Sorbonne will not fail to be 
visited by English travellers—of 
the famous painter in glass, Linard 
Gonthier, and many more. 

Among minor accomplishments 
of the Troyen of to-day, it may be 
mentioned that nowhere throughout 
all France—land par excellence of 
good washing and clear-starching 
—is linen got up in such perfection 
as at Troyes. The ‘ Blanchisserie 
Troyenne’ is an art unhappily un- 
known in England. It is curious 
that, much as cleanliness is thought 
of among ourselves, we are content 
to wear linen execrably washed 
and ironed. Clean linen in Eng- 
land means one thing, in France 
another; and no French servant- 
maid or waiter would wear the half- 
washed, half-ironed linen we aris- 
tocratic insulars wear so com- 
placently. Here, indeed, is a field 
for female enterprise. 

From Troyes to Belfort is a jour- 
ney best made by night mail ex- 
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press, as there is little to see on the 
way; nor need Belfort—famous 
for its heroic defence under Dan- 
fort, and its rescue from Prussian 
grasp by the no less heroic plead- 
ings of Thiers—detain the traveller. 
It is pleasant to find here, as at 
Troyes, a ‘Rue Thiers,’ and to see 
Thiers’ portrait in every window. 
If there is one memory universally 
adored and respected, it is that of 
the ‘ petit bourgeois.’ No one who 
o~ a glimpse of Belfort, with its 

ouble ramparts and commanding 
position, will wonder at Thiers’ 

rtinacity on the one hand, and 
Sank s reluctance on the other. 
Fortunately, the ‘ petit bourgeois ’ 
gained his point, and the preserva- 
tion of Belfort to France was the 
one drop of comfort in that sea of 
misery. 

Half-an-hour’s railway journey 
brings me to the quaint little town 
of Montbéliard, where friends’ 
friends welcome me, and I feel in 
half-an-hour as much at home as if 
I had known it all my life. As 
Montbéliard is a good starting point 
for excursionising in the Doubs, 
my friends procured a little lodging 
—rather, I should say, a magnificent 
‘appartement ’—for me in a private 
house, and I settle down for a week 
or two. My rooms are quite charm. 
ing, and for well-furnished, spacious 
sitting-room and bedroom, equally 
commodious and airy, I pay one 
franc a day, and other expenses are 
proportionately low. Yet itmustnot 
be supposed that Montbéliard is 
wanting in refinement, even ele- 
gances, and that high prices are not 
gradually finding their way here as 
elsewhere. The fact is, and it isa 
noteworthy one, the character of 
the Montbéliardais is essentially 
amiable, accommodating, and dis- 
interested ; and it never enters into 
people’s heads to ask more for their 
wares simply because they could 
get it, or to make capital out of 
strangers. A franc a day is what 
is paid in these parts by lodgers, 
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chiefly officers, and no more would 
be asked of the wealthiest or 
unwariest traveller. You find the 
same spirit animating all classes ; 
tradesmen, carriage proprietors, 
hotel keepers, and doubtless it is 
to be traced to several causes. In 
the first place Montbéliard is in one 
of the most enlightened, best edu. 
cated, and most Protestant depart- 
ments of ail France. Le Doubs, 
part of the ancient Franche-Comté, 
is so Protestant, indeed, that in 
some towns and villages the Catho- 
lics are considerably in the minority. 
So late as the French Revolution the 
comté of this name belonged to 
Wurtemburg, having passed over 
to the house of Wurtemburg by 
marriage in the fourteenth century. 
In 1792, however, it became amal- 
gamated with the French kingdom, 
and fortunately escaped annexa- 
tion in the last Franco-German 
war. Protestantism early took 
hold here, the Lutheran and Ana- 
baptist doctrines especially; and 
in the present day Montbéliard 
numbers many Protestant, and 
only one Catholic church; the 
former belonging severally to the 
Reformed Church, the Lutheran, 
Anabaptist persuasions, and also 
two or three so-called Oratories, in 
other words, little Dissenting Cha- 
pels, built and endowed by private 
founders. We find here the tables 
strangely turned, and the unique 
and agreeable spectacle in France 
of four Protestant pastors to one 
Catholic priest! It maybe imagined 
that to be curé of Montbéliard is not 
regarded as an enviable position, 
although the proportion of Catholics 
is much larger than in former 
days, owing to the increase of the 
rich mercantile class. At one time 
the Protestant body here numbered 
two-thirds of the entire inhabitants, 
now about half belong to the 
Catholic Church; but a spirit of 
liberalism pervades all. This strong 
Protestant element and the long 
filtration of German manners and 
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customs have doubtless greatly mo- 
dified the character of the inha- 
bitants, who, whether Protestants 
or Catholics, live side by side in per- 
fect harmony. We see indeed a tole- 
ration absolutely unknown in some 
parts of France, and an amount of 
generally diffused education equally 
wanting where Catholicism is do- 
minant. Brittany and Le Doubs, 
for instance, offer the most striking 
contrast it is possible to conceive. 
In the first we find the priests ab- 
solute, and consequently supersti- 
tion, ignorance, dirt, and prejudice 
the order of the day; in the last, 
we have, not priestly rule but a 
Protestant spirit of inquiry and 
progress, and consequently, instruc- 
tion making vast strides on every 
side, freedom from bigotry, free- 
dom alike from degrading spiritual 
bondage and fanaticism. In the 
highly instructive map published 
by the French Minister of Instruc- 
tion, Franche-Comté is marked 
white, and Brittany black, thus de- 


noting the antipodes of intellectual 
enlightenment and darkness to be 


found in the two countries. Here 
indeed we find ourselves in a wholly 
different world, so utterly has a spirit 
of inquiry revolutionised Eastern 
France, so long has her western 
province been held in the grip of 
the priests. Furthermore, we have 
evidence of the zeal animating all 
classes with respect to education 
on every side, whilst it is quite de- 
lightful to converse with a Mont- 
béliardais, no matter to which he be- 
longs, so unprejudiced, instructed, 
and liberal minded are these citizens 
of a town neither particularly impor- 
tant, flourishing, nor fortunate. For 
nine months Montbéliard had tosup- 
port the presence of the enemy, and 
though the Germansoldiery behaved 
very well here, the amiable, lively 
little town was almost ruined. It 
is no less patriotic than enlightened, 
republican ideas being as firmly im- 
planted here as anywhere in France. 
You see portraits of M. Thiers and 
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Gambetta everywhere, and only 
good Republican journals on the 
booksellers’ stalls. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many copies 
of the halfpenny issue of La Ré- 
publique Francaise are sold here 
daily ; and whereas in certain parts 
of France, the women read nothing 
except the Semaine Religieuse and 
the Petit Journal, here they read 
the high-class newspapers, reviews, 
and are conversant with what is 
going on in the political and lite- 
rary world at home and abroad. 
Indeed, the contrast is amazin 
between female education so-call 
in ultra-Catholic and ultra-Protes- 
tant France. In Brittany, where 
the young ladies are educated by 
the nuns, you never see or hear of 
a book. The very name of litera. 
ture is a dead letter, and the up- 
per classes are no better instructed 
than the lower. In Franche-Comté 
girls of all ranks are well educated; 
young ladies of fortune going in for 
their brevet, or certificate, as well 
as those who have their bread to win, 
They are often familiar with the 
German and English languages, and, 
above all, are thoroughly conversant 
with their own literature, as well 
as book-keeping, arithmetic, French 
history, elementary science, &c, 
I find young ladies of Mont- 
béliard as familiar with the works 
of Currer Bell and Mrs. Gaskell as 
among ourselves. Miss Yonge is 
also a favourite ; and unlike a large 
class of novel readers in England, 
standard works are not neglected 
by them for fiction. No matter at 
what time you enter the public 
library here, you are sure to find 
ladies of all ages, coming to change 
their books; the contents of this 
library, be it remembered, consist- 
ing chiefly of French classics. This 
little town of eight thousand in- 
habitants possesses an intellectual 
atmosphere in which it is possible 
to breathe. 

The mingled homeliness, diffusion 
of intelligence, and wsthetic culture 
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seen here, remind me of certain little 
German cities and towns. People 
living on very modest means find 
money for books, whereas in cer- 
tain parts of France no such ex- 
penditure is ever thought of, whilst 
dress and outward show are ever 
considered first. Naturally this dif- 
fusion of culture raises the tone of 
conversation and society generally, 
and its influence is seen in various 
ways. Music is cultivated assidu- 
ously, not only by women of the 
better ranks, but by both sexes, 
especially among the work-people. 
The musical society of Montbé- 
liard furnished a very respectable 
orchestra indeed, and is composed 
of amateurs, mostly young men, 
recruited from the working as well 
as middle classes. This society gives 
open-air concerts on Sunday after- 
noons and one evening in the week, 
to the great delectation of the in- 
habitants, who upon these occasions 
turn out of doors en masse to enjoy 
the music and the company of their 
neighbours. The Sociéte d’Emu- 
lation is an instance of the stimulus 
given to scientific, literary, and 
artistic pursuits by a Protestant 
spirit of inquiry. This society was 
founded in 1852 by a few savanis, 
in order to develop the public 
taste for science, art, and letters. 
It now numbers two hundred and 
forty-three members, and has been 
instrumental in founding a mu- 
seum containing upwards of eighty 
thousand archeological specimens, 
besides botanical, geological, and 
other collections. 

It is particularly rich in the first 
respect, few provincial museums 
having such complete illustrations 
of the pre-historic and also Gallo- 
Roman periods. The flint, bronze, 
and iron epochs are here largely 
represented, some of the large leaf- 
shaped flint instruments being par- 
ticularly beautiful specimens. The 
excavations at Mandeure, a short 
drive from Montbéliard, the Epo- 
manduodurnum of the Romans, have 
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afforded a precious collection of 
interesting objects—pottery, small 
bronze groups and figures, orna- 
ments, terra cottas, &c. At Man- 
deure are to be seen the ruins of 
the ancient city, amphitheatre, 
baths, tombs, vestiges of a temple, 
and other remains, but excavations 
are still going on under the direc- 
tion of the learned President of 
the Société d’Emulation, M. Fabre, 
and further treasure-trove is looked 
for. This charming little museum, 
so tastefully arranged in the pic- 
turesque old Halles by M. Fabre, is 
open on Sunday afternoons on pay- 
ment of two sous; but in order to 
promote a love of science among 
the young, schools are admitted 
gratuitously, and within the last 
ten weeks 39 teachers and 748 
pupils of both sexes have availed 
themselves of the privilege. During 
the German occupation in 1870-71 
® sum of 323,940 francs was 
levied upon the town, and the 
museum and library, after being 
valued at a considerable sum, were 
seized as pledges of payment. Seals 
were set on the collections, and 
German soldiery guarded the 
treasures which had been collected 
with so much zeal and sacrifice. 

The entire sum was never paid, but 
the library, consisting of nineteen 
thousand volumes, and museum were 
left intact, to the great joy of the 
inhabitants. 

Montbéliard is as sociable as it 
is advanced, and my introduction 
from a native of the friendly little 
town, settled in Paris, opened all 
hearts tome. Everyone is helpful, 
agreeable, fall of hospitality. My 
evenings are always spent at one 
pleasant house or another, where 
music, tea, and conversation lend 
wings to the cheerful hours. The 
custom indeed of keeping the veillée 
familiar to readers of the gifted 
Franche-Comtois, Charles Nodier, is 
common here among rich and poor. 
People quit their homes after 
the early supper—for according to 
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German custom we dine at noon 
and sup at seven here—to enjoy 
the society of their neighbours. 
Delightful recollections shall I carry 
away from Montbéliard of many a 
veillée. Of one in particular when 
a dozen neighbours and their Eng- 
lish guest assemble in the summer- 
house of a suburban garden, there 
to discuss art, music, and literature 
over ices and other good things 
despatched from the town. We 
had looked forward to a superb 
moonlight spectacle of river, cha- 
teau, and bridges, flooded with 
silvery light. We had torrents of 
rain instead, being threatened with 
what is a phenomenon of no rare 
occurrence here, namely, an inunda- 
tion. Situated on the confluence 
of two rivers, the Allaine and the 
Lusine, Montbéliard is a quaint and 
homely little Venice in miniature, 
sure to be flooded once or twice a 
year, when people have to pay 
visits and carry on their daily 
avocations in boats. 

It takes, however, more than 
minor misfortunes such as these to 
damp French geniality and good 
nature, and when our pleasant 
soirée came to an end everyone 
returned home well fortified with 
umbrellas, cloaks, and goloshes in 
the best possible humour. Some- 
times these veillées will be devoted to 
declamation or story-telling, one or 
two of the party reading aloud a 
play or poem, or reciting for the 
benefit of the rest. In the bitter 
winter nights even this sociable 
custom is not laid aside, even ladies 
venturing forth with their lanterns 
in order to enjoy a little society. 
Music is the chief out-of-door re- 
creation during the summer months, 
the military band of the garrison 
largely contributing to the general 
amusement. There is also a hand- 
some theatre, at which first-rate 
representations are occasionally 
given by artistes from Paris. This 
is pretty well for a town of eight 
thousand inhabitants. Itisastonish- 
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ing how French good humour and 
light-heartedness help to lighten the 
hardest lot. We find the hours of 
toil enormously long here, and 
economies practised among the 
better classes of which few Eng- 
lish people have any conception. 
Yet life is made the best of, and 
everything in the shape of a dis- 
traction is seized upon with avidity. 
Although eminently a Protestant 
town, shops are open all day long 
on Sundays, when more business 
seems to be done than at any other 
time. The shutters no sooner put 
up however, than everyone sets 
out for a walk or a visit, and 
get as much enjoyment as they 
can. Only the rich or exceedingly 
well-to-do people keep servants, 
others content themselves with a 
charwoman, who comes in for two 
hours a day and is paid ten or 
twelve francs a month ; many ladies 
by birth and education, doing all 
the lighter household work, market- 
ing, &c. themselves, whilst the 
small shopkeeping class, who, with 
us, must invariably have a wretched 
drudge called a maid-of-all-work, 
never dream of getting anyone 
to cook or clean for them. As a 
matter of course all this is done by 
the family, no matter how well 
educated may be itsmembers. We 
must always bear in mind that the 
general well-being and easy circum- 
stances of the French middle classes 
is greatly owing to their freedom 
from shams. Toil is not regarded 
as a degradation, and the hateful 
word ‘gentility’ isnot found in their 
vocabulary. Thus it comes about 
that you find a mixture of homeli- 
ness, comfort, and solidity of for- 
tune, rarely the case in England. 
Take my landlady as an example, 
a charming person, who keeps 
a straw hat and umbrella shop, 
whose sister is a repasseuse, or 
clear-starcher, and their married 
brother has also a hat shop next 
door. These people do all the work 
that is to be done themselves, yet 
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in similar circumstances in England, 
would be sure to have maids-of-all- 
work, nursery maids, and the rest 
of it. They have plenty of good 
furniture, supplies of household 
and personal linen that would set 
up a shop, and the children of the 
brother receive the best possible 
education he can obtain for them. 
The elder girl has just returned 
from Belfort with her first diploma, 
and is to be sent to Germany to 
learn German. She has neverthe- 
less acquired a knowledge of what 
all women should know, can cook, 
clean, cut out and make clothes, &c., 
and when herself a wife and mother 
will doubtless exercise all these 
accomplishments in order to give 
her children as good: an education as 
she possesses herself. Both sisters 
and married brother, moreover, have 
so well economised their savings that 
all of them could retire and live on 
their earnings to-morrow. 

More might be said about the 
easy intercourse and geniality of 


this little town did space permit. 
I will pass on to add that, though 


extremely picturesque, with its 
flower gardens running down to the 
water’s edge, tiny bridges, hanging 
roofs, curling vines, lastly circling 
green hills and fine old chateau 
crowning all, there is little here to 
detain the tourist. The case is very 
different with those travellers who 
are bent upon studying French life 
under its various aspects, for they 
will find at Montbéliard a wholly 
new phase. Mach in domestic life 
reminds us of South Germany, yet 
no place is more eminently French. 
The type of physiognomy is frank 
and animated, fair and even red hair 
is common, whilst the stature is 
above the average, and the general 
physique gives an idea of strength, 
character, and health. The Mont- 
béliardais are courteous but proud, 
and prone rather to bestow than 
accept favours. Amiability and real 
goodness of heart especially charac- 
terise them. 
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As a seat of some special manu- 
factures, musical boxes and clocks 
being among the chief, it possesses 
importance; there are also cotton 
mills, tanneries, foundries, &c. The 
fabrication of clocks by machinery 
is a curious process, the precision 
and apparent intelligence of the 
machines being as agreeable to con- 
template as the reverse is humiliat- 
ing, namely, the spectacle of men, 
women, and children being converted 
into automatons by unremitting 
mechanical labour. The length of 
the day’s work here is prodigious, 
consisting of twelve hours, and the 
occupation extremely unwholesome, 
owing to the smell of the oil and 
the perpetual noise of machinery. 
The pay is low, beginning at three 
francs and reaching to four or four 
and a half aday. We may blame 
the artisan class for improvidence, 
insobriety, and many other failings ; 
but none who calmly compare the 
life of a clock-maker, for instance, 
condemned to spend twelve hours 
of the twenty-four in this laborious, 
unwholesome, and ill-remunerated 
labour, with that of the better 
classes, can wonder at his discon- 
tent. If he seeks to better his 
position by means of strikes, Social- 
istic schemes, or other violent 
means, at least we must grant that 
it is only natural, till some other 
should offer themselves. It is to be 
hoped that the hours of labour will 
soon be shortened in a department 
of France so advanced in other 
respects; and meantime, in some 
ways, artisans here are better off 
than elsewhere. All round the town 
you find so-called cités ouvriéres built 
on the model of those of Mulhouse ; 
little streets of cheerful cottages, 
each with its bit of flower and 
vegetable garden, where at least the 
workman has something to call a 
home after his day’s labour. These 
artisan quarters are well or ill kept, 
of course, according to the thrift or 
slovenliness of the tenants: some 
are charming, but at their worst 
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they are a vast improvement upon 
the close, ill-ventilated quarters to 
be found in towns. They are also 
much cheaper, about 5/. a year 
being charged for both house and 
garden, whereas even in a little 
town like Montbéliard, accommoda- 
tion is dear and difficult to be had. 
In fact, the question of house room 
is as much of a problem here for 
the workman as among our own 
rural population ; and though with- 
out doubt the heads of firms who 
have built these cheerful and orna- 
mental little rows of English-like 
cottages for their workpeuple were 
actuated chiefly by philanthropic 
motives, they found it absolutely 
necessary to take some steps in the 
matter. Various efforts are being 
made to raise the status of the 
mechanic by means of lectures, 
reading-rooms, and recreation, but 
whilst the hours of labour remain 
what we find them, little good can 
be effected. A devoted Mont- 
béliardais, who has spent her whole 
life in her. native town, has 
done much for the female part of 
the manufacturing population by 
means of free night schools, free 
library, chiefly for the young, 
Sunday afternoon classes for the 
teaching of cutting out and needle- 
work, gratuitous laundries, and other 
philanthropic schemes. These good 
efforts of Mdlle. Rosalie Morel, a 
lady and a lay-woman, have been 
seconded by those of a Protestant 
deaconess in another direction, the 
latter devoting herself to nursing 
and the teaching of hygiene and 
sanitary science. In the matter of 
cleanliness, therefore, these good 
people are not left in the dark as in 
benighted Brittany, where dirt is 
not preached against as it ought to 
be in the pulpit. Mdlle. Morel’s 
free laundries—in other words, a 
scheme set on foot for the purpose 
of teaching the poorest classes what 
clean linen should be—has doubtless 
effected much good, and on the 
whole cleanliness is the rule here, 
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and the public hot and cold baths 
much frequented by all. 

In spite, however, of the anima- 
tion and bonhomie of this little 
town, there is a dark side to social 
life, and in the train of intem- 
perance and unthrift among the 
manufacturing population we find 
squalor and immorality. After 
several weeks’ sojourn in that 
Utopia of all socialistic dreamers— 
a land without a beggar—I found 
myself here once more in thedomains 
of mendicity, though it is not to 
be found to any great extent. The 
custom of putting out infants to 
nurse is fortunately unfrequent in 
these parts, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, infant mortality is not 
above the average. The cités 
ouvriéres are doubtless to be thanked 
for this, as the nearness of the 
home to the factory enables the 
baby to be brought to its mother 
for nourishment ; and in one visit to 
the clock-manufactory beforespoken 
of, we saw mothers nursing their 
infants on the spot. Nearer Paris 
you constantly encounter infants of 
three days old being despatched 
with their foster-mother into some 
country place, there to be brought 
up by hand, most likely, in other 
words, to die; but here it is not 
so. We find at Montbéliard that 
contrast between wealth and poverty 
seen in England, but wholly absent 
from the rural districts of France. 
The aristocracy of the place here 
is composed of the wealthy manu- 
facturing class, and by little and 
little Parisian luxuries are finding 
their way into this remote region. 
Until within quite recent date, for 
instance, there was no such thing 
as a stand for hackney carriages 
here ; now it has become the fashion 
to take drives in fine weather, 
whilst in our walks and drives in 
the neighbourhood we encounter 
handsome waggonettes and open 
carriages with a pair of horses 
rarely seen in the purely agricul- 
tural districts. In every way habits 
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of life have become modified by 
the rapid rise of a commercial aris- 
tocracy ; and, as a natural conse- 
uence, we find much more social 
Jiatinetion than in those parts of 
France where no such class exists. 
Yet a stranger who should here 
study French manners and customs 
for the first time, would find the 
principle of equality existing in a 
degree unknown in England. Can 
anything be more absurd than the 
imagined differences of rank that 
divide the population of our pro- 
vincial towns? The same thing is 
seen in the country, where the 
clergyman holds aloof from the vil- 
lage doctor, the farmer from the 
shopkeeper, both these from the 
village schoolmaster, and where, 
indeed, everybody thinks himself 
better than his neighbour. We 
have in England schools for the 
professional classes, schools for the 
children of farmers, of wholesale 
shopkeepers, of small retail trades- 
men, lastly, School Board schools 


for the ‘ people ;’ yet you no more 
expect to find a milliner’s children 
attending the latter than a chim- 
ney sweep’s son at the Grammar 


School. In French country towns 
all this is simplified by the Ecole 
Communale, at which boys and 
girls respectively, no matter their 
parents’ calling and means, receive 
precisely the same education. After 
the Ecole Communale comes the 
Collége, where a liberal education 
is afforded, and pupils study for the 
examination of ‘ Bachelier és lettres 
et sciences,’ but are not prepared as 
at the Lycées for the ‘ Faculté du 
droit,’ or doctorate in law. There 
is no other school here for primary 
instruction of both sexes but these 
communal schools, Protestant and 
Catholic, and thither all the children 
go, rich and poor, patrician and 
ages as a matter of course. 

he politeness of the French work- 
ing classes may be partly accounted 
for by this association of all ranks 
in early life. Convent and other 
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schools for: young ladies do not 
exist at Montbéliard, and those who 
study for the first and second 
diploma are generally prepared at 
Belfort and Besangon, where the 
examinations are held. 

There is here an Ecole Nor- 
male, or training school for teachers, 
also a Protestant training school, 
noted for its excellence. On the 
whole, for a town of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, Montbéliard must be con- 
sidered rich in educational and 
intellectual resources. 

Much of the farming in these 
parts is tenant-farming on a fair 
scale—i.e. from fifty to two or 
three hundred acres. In the case 
of small peasant properties, which 
of course exist also, the land is 
usually not divided on the death of 
the father, the elder son purchasing 
the shares of his brothers and sis- 
ters. More on the subject of agri- 
culture will be said farther on, 
there being nothing particularly 
striking about the two tenant farms 
I visited with friends in the imme- 
diate proximity of the town. The 
first, though not a model farm, is 
considered a good specimen of 
farming on a large scale, the size 
being a hundred hectares, about 
250 acres, hired at a rental of fifty 
francs per hectare, less than a pound 
per acre. The premises were large, 
handsome, and cleanly, according 
to a French standard, though, as 
usual, with a large heap of manure 
drying up in the sun. Here we 
found thirty-five splendid Nor- 
mandy and other cows, entirely 
kept for milking, the milk being 
all sent into Montbéliard; with a 
small number of bullocks, horses, 
and pigs. The land looks poor, 
and gives no evidence of scientific 
farming, though every year im- 
provements are e, new agri- 
cultural methods and implements 
introduced, and thus the resources 
of the land developed. The farmer’s 
wife and young daughters were all 
hard at work, and the farmer busy 
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with his men in the fields. Close 
to the farm-house, which we find 
spacious and comfortable, is the 
handsome villa of the owner, who 
has thus an opportunity of seeing 
for himself how things go. If tenant- 
farming does not pay in England, 
it certainly can only do so in France 
by means of a laboriousness and 
economy of which we have hardly 
an idea. Work indeed means one 
thing with us, and quite another 
with our French neighbours. 

It is on market-day that the coun- 
try folks and their wares are to be 
seen to best advantage, and the provi- 
dent housekeeper supplies herself 
with butter, fruit, and vegetables, 
all being, according to our notions, 
extraordinarily cheap—peaches six- 
pence a pound, melons a few pence 
each, a small ripe melon costing 
sometimes only a penny, and so 
on in proportion. There is also 
a slightly acid, delicious fruit 
here, that of the fruit-bearing 
cornel-tree, which, with its rich 


scarlet berries, is just now a hand- 


some ornament in gardens. In 
spite, however, of the extremely 
low prices of garden and orchard 
produce, housekeepers complain of 
the higher cost of living since the 
war, meat and poultry fetching 
very nearly the same prices as in 
Paris. 

In former days the costume of 
the peasant woman in these parts 
was exceedingly picturesque, short 

y skirt, black boddice, short 
ull white linen sleeves, leaving the 
arms bare, and a coquettish little 
close-fitting cap, made of black 
velvet, embroidered in silk or beads, 
and fastened to the head with white 
ribbon bows hanging behind. All 
this has disappeared except the 
coiffe, and that is only to be seen on 
fair days and fétes, and more rarely 
every day. We saw several of 
these fanciful caps on the occasion of 
the annual fair, some richly em- 
broidered with tastefully assorted 
silks and gold braid; but here, 
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alas! as everywhere else, costume 
is already a thing of the past, and 
the all-omnipotent bonnet and chim. 
ney-pot are superseding the far 
more picturesque and becomi 
head adornments of other days. 
At the féte in question we witnessed 
the out-of-door dancing so popular 
in these parts, even grey-haired 
Darbies and Joans paying their 
two sous for the sake of enjoy- 
ing a waltz or mazurka in the 
charmed circle. Rich and poor, 
young and old, learned and simple, of 
course turned out to see what was 
going on, and take part in the 
popular amusements. Every minute 
we had to stop and shake hands 
with an acquaintance. 

And now before turning to ‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ a word 
must be said about the illustrious 
name that will ever be linked with 
that of Montbéliard. Many a hasty 
traveller alights at the little railway 
station for the purpose of seeing 
the noble monument by David 
d’ Angers, and the antiquated house 
bearing the inscription : 


ICI NAQUIT G, CUVIER, 


The bronze statue of the great 
anatomist stands out in bold relief 
before the Hétel de Ville, the profile 
being turned towards the humble 
dwelling in which he first saw the 
light, the full face fronting the large 
Protestant church, built in 1602, a 
century and a half before his birth. 
The proximity is a happy one, since 
was it not by virtue of Protestant- 
ism, no matter how imperfect its 
manifestations, that Cuvier was 
enabled to pursue his inquiries 
with such magnificent results? Two 
centuries before, he might, like 
Galileo, have had to choose between 
martyrdom and scientific apostasy. 
The great Montbéliardais is repre- 
sented with a pen in one hand, a 
scroll in the other, on which is 
drawn the anatomy of the human 
frame. He wears the long, full 
frock coat of the period, its ample 
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folds having the effect of drapery. 
David d’Angers has achieved no 
nobler work than this statue. 

The flourishing College of Mont- 
béliard, called after its greatest 
citizen, was founded a few years 
ago, and is orie of the first objects 
seen in quitting the railway station 
of the Rue Cuvier. 

English tourists do not often turn 
aside from the Swiss route to visit 
the quieter beauties of Le Doubs, 
and residents here regret the ab- 
sence of travellers, which, of course, 
tells upon the hotels. No one has 
a word to say in favour of anything 
in the way of hotels we are likely 
to meet withon our journey through- 
out the length and breadth of 
Franche-Comté. The new line of 
railway now in course of construc- 
tion from Besangon to Mortean, 
through the heart of the country, 
will effect great changes. This 
will be a new line into Switzer- 
land. The only way to see these 
regions to perfection is to hire a 
carriage by the day, and retain it 
as long as you please. The railway 
does not penetrate into the most 
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picturesque regions, and the dili- 
gence is slow and inconvenient. 
Accordingly, having had an itinerary 
written out for us by friends who 
had gone over every inch of the 
ground, mostly on foot, I set off 
with an enterprising lady, a native 
of these parts, for a few days’ drive 
in the most romantic scenery of the 
Doubs, southward of Montbéliard 
and in the direction of Switzerland. 
So well is the road marked ont for 
us, that we want neither Joanne nor 
Murray, and we have, moreover, 
procured the services of a coach- 
man who has been familiarised with 
the country by thirty years’ expe- 
rience. Thus far, therefore, we 
have nothing to desire but fine 
weather, which has been very rare 
since my arrival, tempests, showers, 
and downpours being the order of 
the day. However, choosing one 
morning of unusual promise, we 
start off at seven o’clock, prepared 
for the best or the worst, a descrip- 
tion of the pine forests, mountain 
gorges, and romantic valleys of Le 
Doubs being reserved for the next 
paper. 

M. B.-E. 
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send our soldiers, not where 
laurels grow, 
But Cyprus wreaths: 
spell them so; 
And let the regiments wear them, 
with the date 
Of our funereal conquest, Seventy- 
Eight. 


hereafter 


Bishop Butler says, in his Analogy 
(part i. chap. ii.), ‘A-great part of 
what we suffer is put in our own 
power.’ Since the bishop’s time, 
advancing Civilisation has, by an 
invention of which she is very proud, 
brought into our everyday life a 
peril, a constant possibility of suf- 
fering, in regard to which almost 
nothing is left in our own power. 
Whoever steps into a railway car- 
riage does not ‘take his life in his 
hand,’ but puts it, in a glass box as 
it were, into the hands of a number 
of strangers, mostly of the unedu- 
cated classes, of whom he knows 
nothing personally, over whom he 
has no control, who among them are 
guilty of frequent faults, mistakes, 
and negligence; and a very small 
blunder of any one of whom may 
plunge him ina momentinto extreme 
bodily torture or a painful death. 
By special and exceptional acts of 
legislation a monopoly of the 
means of public travelling has been 
given to certain bodies of share- 
holders, whose first object is to get 
as large an interest as possible for 
their money. It has often been 
said that travellers by coach met 
with more accidents in proportion 
to their numbers than do travellers 
by railway, and therefore we ought, 
each and all of us, to be more than 
contented with the change. But, be 
that as it may, one thing which 
makes me non-content, and even 
malcontent, is to have nearly all the 


chances of safety removed out of 
my own power. In coach-travelling 
I could, if it seemed expedient, exer- 
cise my judgment as to the vehicle, 
horses, coachman, and shape my con- 
duct accordingly at almost any part 
of the journey. In most cases of 
misadventure the causes were ob. 
vious, and the coolness, activity, 
experience, with other useful quali- 
ties of each passenger had their 
natural value in improving his 
chance and possibly enabling him 
to help the others. On the side of the 
coach - proprietary, unpunctuality 
and other kinds of mismanagement 
were guarded against, to avoid 
sooner or later the loss of custom, 
and in part from the wish to make 
a good figure in their line of busi- 
ness, and an honourable sense of 
personal character at stake. 

I need not be told that the con. 
ditions of railway travelling must 
differ materially from these, nor will 
I touch the unpractical question— 
Are railways, on the whole, so great 
an advantage as people suppose? 
We have them and are likely to keep 
to them. My position is this: cer- 
tain associations of persons have, 
on purely commercial principles, 
been permitted, by an extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented exercise of 
the powers of the Legislature, to 
virtually monopolise the inland 
carrying business of the kingdom, 
both for passengers and goods. 
They are not exempt from legal 
control, but the powers and licenses 
permitted them are enormous ; and 
one practical result of their opera- 
tions is that a number of persons 
every year are killed and mutilated. 
It appears, if statistics can be 
trusted, that at least three times as 
many persons are thus killed and 
wounded in England as in France, 
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in proportion to the numbers car- 
ried,—more than three times as 
many killed. 

Now, since this mode of traveuing 
deprives me, as aforesaid, of almost 
all control over my own safety, and 
has aiso very nearly excluded every 
rival mode from competition, it 
appears to me that it is the duty of 
the State to which I belong to take 
care that I and other travellers 
shall sustain as little damage as 
possible by reason of this gigantic 
monopoly granted to certain com- 
mercial companies, and that the 
sum of death and bodily injury 
caused thereby shall be reduced to 
a minimum by adequate regulation 
and supervision. What is best to 
be done to carry this good inten- 
tion into effect cannot here be dis- 
cussed in detail—could not be 
settled without much conferring 
and consideration, but several things 
may be pointed to as demanding 
attention. 

First: Unpunctuality. If we 
suppose an intelligent person open- 
ing, for the first time in his life, 
that thick square little monthly 
volume called Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide, and having its contents ex- 
plained to him, we can easily be- 
lieve him struck with great amaze- 
ment, and even with awe, at the 
close columns of figures, showing 
the hour and minute fixed for the 
arrival at successive points of their 
journeys of heavy trains of car- 
riages rushing along by day and 
night at twenty, thirty, and forty 
miles an hour, on hundreds of 
narrow roads, which cross the face 
of the island like a network, and 
are linked together at numerous 
junctions. What wealth of me- 
chanical appliance, what organising 
skill, must have met together to 
plan and keep going so vast and 
complicated a scheme! And then 
to astound, if not overwhelm his 
imagination, he would learn that 
besides these long lists of passenger 
trains, there were countless unre- 
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corded trains of heavy goods and 
trains of empty waggons, using the 
same lines of rail, by day and night, 
often at irregular times, and ne- 
cessitated to keep frequently moving 
off the line (to a ‘ siding’) and on 
to the line again, for sake of the 
passenger trains—with occasional 
‘special trains’—whirling along 
their perilous way. It would be 
obvious to him that the mechanical 
and human forces employed would 
need to be maintained at a high 
point of efficiency, and that one 
thing would be essential above all 
others, namely, Punctuality—Keep- 
ing Time. This in truth is a needful 
element in all co-operative enter- 
prises, and found approximately 
attainable in all that succeed,—here 
most needful and indispensable. 

Turning from Bradshaw’s poem, 
or ideal presentment, to the prose 
of the real railways, what do we 
find? We find, on by far the 
greater number of lines, habitual 
wnpunctuality. We find this as to 
the passenger trains by comparing 
watch or clock with time-table; we 
can only find it as to goods’ trains 
and empty waggons from the evi- 
dence at some coroner’s inquest, 
and from that we perceive it to be 
incalculably great. And this habitual 
unpunctuality, so faras I can seeand 
learn, is increasing. There seems 
to be no kind of effective check upon 
it in the present administrative 
system of most of the Companies. 
For the lateness of any particular 
train at any particular station, some 
reason or show of reason can of 
course be produced if necessary ; 
for habitual discrepancies, extend- 
ing over years, between time-table 
and actual journey, no excuse ought 
to be listened to. 

2. Goods Trains and Empty 
Trucks. Under the head of Un- 
punctuality I have already found 
it necessary to speak of these, 
which, although not in the time- 
tables, are nevertheless—nay, are 
all the more—very important 
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and very dangerous factors in the 
sum-total of a day’s work on 
a railway. The timing of these in 
their transits and ‘ shuntings’ is 
necessarily left, in a great measure, 
to the station-masters, guards, 
and porters, and the adjustment 
of this part of the traffic is a 
kind of perpetual game, of mingled 
calculation and dexterity, the ob- 
ject being to intercalate and shift 
about trains of heavy goods and 
trains of empty trucks upon rails 
traversed by numerous passenger 
trains at a high velocity. The fact 
of these trains being so very often 
unpunctual adds immensely to the 
complication of this exciting game, 
and increases in those engaged in 
it that proclivity of human nature 
to ‘run chance’ which has so many 
bad consequences in life. The goods 
traffic on passenger lines would at 
best be a constant source of danger; 
at present it causes most of the 
great accidents which occur. 

3- I believe it can be proved 
that the average speed of trains in 
England is too great, either for 
safety or economy, and that it 
would be no unreasonable thing to 
fix the maximum speed by law— 
of ordinary trains at say twenty 
miles an hour, and of fast trains (for 
which extra precautions would be 
required) at thirty. The question 
of the best ‘brake’ for pulling up 
a train is one for experts; when 
found, it ought of course to be 
everywhere adopted. 

4. The means of getting into and 
out of railway carriages are far 
from what they should be. The 
floors of the carriages ought to be 
as nearly as possible on a level 
with the platforms, and a platform 
always long enough for every train 
intended to call at it. The interval 
between carriage and platform 
ought to be uniform at all stations, 
with a continuous footboard be- 
neath, 

There are other points worth 
considering, but the most impor- 
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tant come under these four heads ; 
and now follow the questions— 
How is the present system to be 
reformed? How am I to obtain 
my due protection for life and limb 
against these grand monopolists of 
locomotion? By ordinary course 
of law in case of injury? That 
is difficult, and insufficient. The 
Railway Companies hold, as I have 
already shown, an exceptional posi- 
tion towards the public, a position 
created by Act of Parliament, and 
which Parliament can and ought to 
interfere with and modify in the 
public interest as often as neces- 
sary. Supervision of Railwaysis cer- 
tainly not less needed than of Mines 
and Factories, and the London Cabs 
and Omnibuses. Is there not already 
a Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade? Yes; lines are in- 
spected before opening, and acci- 
dents are inquired into, but this is 
far from what is needed. Neither 
does it seem likely that the powers 
of the Railway Commissioners will 
be enlarged in such a direction as 
to cover the requirements here in- 
tended. If they can be and are, so 
much the better. 

I would suggest that there be con- 
stituted, in theinterests of the public, 
a Government Office of Railway Su- 
perintendence, with a sufficient staff 
of district inspectors, who are to 
keep themselves minutely acquainted 
with the working conditions, mate- 
rial and personal, of the lines, and 
make frequent periodical reports. 
It should further be required on each 
line that the time actually consumed 
by every train from beginning to end 
of a journey, and between every two 
stations or stoppages, should be re- 
corded, with explanatory notes when 
requisite, and sent in daily to the cen- 
tral office, bywhichasummary of facts 
should be published weekly, or from 
time to time, and where the details 
of the travelling of every train in 
the kingdom during every journey 
should be procurable when required. 
It is reasonable to expect that much 
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light would hereby be thrown on the 
working of lines; the investigation 
of accidents would be facilitated, 
and also the prosecution of claims 
for damages on account of delay, 
and timely attention would often be 
called to defects, mechanical and 
personal. The character, training, 
and capacity, of every employee 
would be carefully kept in view. 
Unpunctuality always means some- 
thing adverse not calculated upon— 
something gone wrong. That some- 
thing, in the vastly greater number 
of cases, springs out of human 
misdoing, mistaking, or neglect, and 
can be guarded against by appro- 
priate measures. One bad practice 
very common now would be brought 
under view by accurately timing 
each train—the practice of ‘ pulling 
up’ by increased speed time lost 
elsewhere on the journey, usually by 
mismanagement, from which it hap- 
pens that a train may be punctual 
at its termini and even at its prin- 
cipal calling stations, and yet very 
unpunctual on intermediate parts 
of the line. It would probably not 
be very difficult to contrive an 
automatic, or partially automatic, 
recorder. 

The Office of Railways would 
require the companies to furnish 
exact particulars of their goods 
trains and traffic, under various 
heads, with the expenses and re- 
ceipts, which at present they stu- 
diously avoid doing. These returns 
would be required both as affecting 
the trade of the kingdom, and 
also the safety of passengers. It 
is the opinion of some skilled 
observers that the heavy goods 
traffic is a source of positive loss 
to the railway companies, but their 
accounts as now furnished to the 
Board of Trade throw a thick cloud 
around this important question. 
It may by-and-by appear as an 
incredible stupidity to have insisted 
80 long on sending heavy goods by 
rail from one part to another of a 
country surrounded by navigable 
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sea and intersected by fine canals; 
not only at a needless expense of 
money, but at a cost of human life 
and limb—not to speak of the time 
and comfort of passengers. 

I do not myself admit that even 
the profit of the Companies would be 
a sufficient excuse for goods traffic 
and passenger trains on the same 
rails, and would only allow such 
goods to travel thus as could be sent 
in connexion with passenger trains ; 
on the principle (which cannot be 
too often stated) that Government 
having given, by exceptional legis- 
lation, a monopoly of carrying 
passengers into the hands of cer- 
tain commercial companies, using 
methods which take the personal 
safety of each passenger (an in- 
valuable possession to him) out of 
his own keeping to an abnormal 
extent, is bound to assist in pro- 
viding for that safety as far as prac. 
ticable. But I must stop for this 
time. 


There usually remains very much 
to be said for a worn-out creed 
in spite of the insurmountable ob- 
jection that it is no longer credible. 

To defend one’s Individuality is a 
strong instinct, and, within proper 
bounds, a wise and reasonable de- 
sire. A man of genius, versatile and 
sympathetic as he usually is, has 
also implanted in him a specially 
jealous resistance to the aggressive 
and would-be tyrannical force of 
other original minds, as true perhaps 
and powerful as his own, but neces- 
sarily different in proportions, con- 
ditions, experiences, in point of view 
and in modus operandi. This is a 
high kind of jealousy, which vulgar 
minds are sure to misinterpret. 

The Times not long ago had a 
leading article on Physical Science, 
dealing, in the off-hand, superior 
way characteristic of newspaper 
writing, with some of the deepest 
questions now under discussion; 
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and in the course of it, remarked : 
‘ Professor Tyndall, as most people 
will remember, was once driven to 
the suggestion that the earth must 
have received the germs of life 
from some other planet, although 
we do not remember that he had 
an equally ready explanation of the 
source from which that other planet 
itself derived them.’ One would 
have supposed that any man in- 
terested in Science, even if not 
fit to write upon it in a Times 
leader, would know that this re- 
markable suggestion was put forward 
by Sir William Thomson in his pre- 
sidential address to the British 
Association at Edinburgh. It was 
also the occasion of a lively ‘ set-to’ 
at the Plymouth meeting last year, 
between Sir William and Professor 
Haughton, in which, among other 
things, the difference between Ulster 
and Munster brogues was very 
clearly brought out. 

A few days later (September 12) 
the Great Journal has a letter from 
Professor Tyndall, in the Alps: An 
eminent friend has written to him 
with a cutting of the above-men- 
tioned article, ‘ containing a passage 
considerably to your disadvantage, 
alike as a man of science and a 
logician ;’ and the Professor pro- 
ceeds to deny that he is responsible 
for the suggestion imputed to him, 
or that he ever ‘entertained the 
opinion.’ Surely if the Pro- 
fessor, or his ‘eminent friend’ 
for him, had published a few words 
simply correcting the blunder of 
the newspaper, it would have been 
enough. Was it at all necessary 
that both should join in publicly 
declaring a suggestion propounded 
by Sir William Thomson from the 
chair of the British Association to 
be derogatory to the character of a 
man of science and a logician? Sir 
William Thomson is a great mathe- 
matician, and, besides this, a shrewd 
and rational-minded man. I heard 
his address at Edinburgh, and re- 
member clearly his peroration, or 
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‘trot for the avenue,’ containing 
the suggestion of the possibility of 
organic life arriving on the surface 
of our earth in or on a so-called 
‘meteoric stone.’ He did not argue 
that this had happened or that it 
was probable, but that to conceive it 
as a possibility was ‘ not wn-scientific’ 
—with which the words of his ad- 
dress ended. I thought at the time 
Sir William gave undue prominence 
to a suggestion that was hardly 
worth more than a touch in pass- 
ing; but that the author of it de- 
serves such extremely severe re- 
probation as Professor Tyndall’s 
‘eminent friend,’ and Professor 
Tyndall himself by consent, have 
without provocation or necessity, 
and in such a way as hardly to 
admit of answer, applied to him in 
the Times, is more than I can see. 
Leaving aside questions of good 
taste, the subject of ‘ meteoric 
stones’ is far from exhausted, and 
Sir William Thomson has probably 
as good a right to have opinions 
and theories about them as any 
other man of science. 

Insincerity in the guise of good- 
nature is a dangerous dry-rot, to 
which even some excellent charac- 
ters are liable. 

It cannot be too often declared 
that political revolution has no real 
importance except in connexion 
with social revolution, and, au fond, 
with individual culture. 

In the preliminary discussions as 
to the proposed Museum of Casts 
(a very good idea) one sees symp- 
toms of a too common tendency, 
namely, to make the scheme from 
its very start an elaborate and costly 
one, instead of beginning, as is often 
possible, with essentials, and filling 
in subsequently the less important 
parts. In collecting examples of 
Art, the thing is not. to have a 
great number, but to have the best, 
as faras you go. Now to make a 
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collection of all procurable casts of 
those examples of the art of sculp- 
ture, which the majority of compe- 
tent judges would agree in reckon- 
ing first-rate, in various classes, 
would surely not be a gigantic 
national undertaking. Let us have 
this to begin with. And to confess 
the truth, I for one would perhaps 
be content to have this to end with. 
Is not mankind too apt, whenever it 
sets about ‘collecting,’ and espe- 
cially in a national affair, to swamp 
and submerge and smother the 
priceless first-rate things in a mul- 
titude of second and third and 
tenth rate, forgetful of the limited 
powers of average human atten- 
tion, as well as its easy distract- 
ability ; nay, forgetful of the limited 
extent of human life, and how little 
time each in turn of the flowing 
multitudes to whom the collection 
is proffered is likely to have to 
spare for it? ‘ But a public gallery 
is intended not merely for sight- 
seers, but for students.’ It seems 
to me there is a fallacy lurking 
here. 

Works of Art may be studied 
as examples of beautiful expres- 
sion, or they may be studied his- 
torically and archwologically. The 
two kinds of study may be com- 
bined, and few art-students of the 
first category are without more 
or less interest in the second; on 
the other hand, there are cultivated 
men who are interested in the 
history of works of art without 
any distinct feeling of their beauty 
or comparative rank. Now, in 
works of fine art, their beauty is 
their most precious quality, and 
their raison d’étre. Any method of 
exhibiting them which makes this 
quality secondary is not the right 
one. Itis of the first importance 
that a great picture or piece of 
sculpture should make upon the 
greatest possible number of spec- 
tators that impression of beauty 
and power which was the aim of 
its creation. It may be valuable 
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for many other reasons, but they 
are all subsidiary to this. It is 
true that there are many works of 
art in existence which are now 
chiefly interesting from an histori- 
cal and archeological point of view : 
I am speaking of those works which 
are emphatically beautiful. And 
one way—for the majority of peo- 
ple the only way, and for every- 
body the best way—to study a 
beautiful work of art is to see it 
often and see it in the most favour- 
able circumstances attainable; the 
work well-placed, the spectator in 
a sympathetic condition of body 
and mind. I amalways amazed at 
the absurdity of a rich man’s build- 
ing a ‘Picture Gallery’ in his 
palace to immure his most pre- 
cious possessions and reduce their 
charm to a minimum, when he has 
a choice of rooms and corridors 
which might be glorified by their 
cunning distribution, and where 
they could be seen at all times and 
at happy moments. All picture- 
galleries and sculpture-galleries are 
in truth as unnatural as zoological 
gardens; but we moderns must 
have public galleries and make the 
best of them, and the way to make 
the best of them is this, in my 
opinion—to rate the artistic im- 
portance decidedly first, and the 
archeological as much below it as 
you please. As it is, we usually 
contrive to injure both interests by 
methods of arrangement or want 
of method. What a pleasure it 
would be to visit or look in at one 
rather small gallery or chamber 
very easy of access, containing 
nothing but truly excellent speci- 
mens of art, displayed to full ad- 
vantage. Other things elsewhere ; 
here the best only. Imagine it so 
built that you could enter it from 
the open air by no more than three 
or four steps and a vestibule. 

On this principle I would begin 
my Museum of Casts; that is with 
a comparatively small but suffi- 
ciently spacious gallery of easiest 
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possible access. If it could even be 
made a thoroughfare during part of 
the day (of course under proper 
wardenship) I should count it the 
more likely to have a wide and 
popular effect in art-education. 


oe 


AN INVITATION. 


Gracious Heav’n hath freely giv’n 
Wealth, and now of Wit we're fain ; 
Clever talker—thinker—poet,— 
Come and lull us, come and please 
us: 
Let’s each other entertain. 
Never thwart us, never tease us ; 
If you do, we’d have you know it, 
Men of scanty dish and cup, 
Not the least bit or sup 
Of our feast shall fall your way. 
But nay, friends, nay! come and 
dine, 
Drink our wine, and let’s be gay! 
Thought, song, wit, are pretty 
things ; 
With nimble wings around they flit, 
Tame little birds, and gently sit 
With pleasant twitter — twit-wit- 
wit ! 
Our world, the solid and the true, 
Likes its decorations too, 
And we embellish it with you, 
When we've nothing else to do. 
So honour us, dear friends, and 
come, 
Eat and make yourselves at home, 
Nothing ever do or say 
Which might vex us, while you stay ; 
Ere you bore us go away, 
And come again another day. 
As in certain scenes of Dante’s 
Inferno, along with tragic and pa- 
thetic feeling is raised a strong 
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sense of disgust and repulsion by 
this drowning of some seven hun- 
dred passengers in the Thames. 
That the ordinary inhabitants of 
the richest city in the world, liv- 
ing and working in the midst of 
smoke and various foulness, should 
moreover go a-pleasuring and take 
the air on the surface of a large 
common-sewer, and thrown in by 
accident should quickly die smo- 
thered in filth, is a dismal and 
shameful fact to consider. 

The great River, with its current 
and its tides, which might, if there 
were no other, be at least one great 
natural object remaining to help, to 
cheer, and to ennoble life along the 
whole length of the too crowded 
metropolis, is used, both above and 
below the Capital City which it 
divides, in such a manner by stu- 
pidity and negligence, by presump- 
tuous incompetence, by selfishness, 
and (it must be added) by dis- 
honesty, that strong enough words 
could not be put on paper to ex- 
press the disgrace and ugliness of 
the truth. Let every constituency 
in the Metropolis, and from Oxford 
to Gravesend, demand at the 
next election ‘A Clean River!’ 
from whoso desires to sit under the 
Towers by Westminster Bridge. 
Nay, let the Ratepayers of London 
make this demand without delay. 
That compliance is feasible no 
honest and well-informed man will 
deny; and the question is essen- 
tially of somewhat more importance 
to us than the sanitary condition of 
Cyprus. 


Eastern Hermit. 
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The second part of ‘ Evil May-day’ will appear in our November number. 
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